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JOHN KNOX AND WILLIAM MAITLAND. 


Mary landed at Leith on the 
1gth of August 1561; she was 
married to her cousin Henry Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, on the 29th of July 
1565. During these years her life, 
though uneventful, was not un- 
happy. Holyrood was the head- 
quarters of the Court, and the 
sombre old pile, which had more 
than once been gutted by the 
‘‘auld enemy,’’ put on something 
of summer brightness during her 
stay. Mary had the easy manners 
of her race; she cared little for 
ceremony or ceremonial state ; had 
she been a man she would have 
sought adventure like her father— 
‘riding out through any part of 
the realm him alone, unknown that 
he was king.” She dined with 
the wealthier citizens; for the 
poorest she had a ready smile and 
a pleasant word. The Reformers 
complained that she was addicted 


to dancing,—‘*‘ her common speech 
in secret was, she saw nothing in 
Scotland but gravitie, which she 
could not agree weill with, for she 
was brought up in joyousitie—so 
termed she dancing and other 
things thereto belonging;”’ and 
there were frequent sports and 
masques among the courtiers and 
the ladies of the Court, after the 
somewhat ponderous fashions of 
the time. Yet graver matters 
were not neglected,—she read 
Livy ‘‘daily’’ with Buchanan, she 
sat in Council with her nobles, the 
envoys of foreign princes were duly 
welcomed and hospitably enter- 
tained. She did not, ho@éver, I 
believe, care much for Holyrood ; 
the palace lay low among its 
marshes; and the turbulent Cal- 
vinism of the capital was a con- 
stant menace to a Catholic queen. 
It was at Falkland and St Andrews 
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that she felt most at home. She 
loved the hardy outdoor life with 
hawk and hound. During the 
four years preceding her marriage, 
passing, as I have said elsewhere, 
whole days in the saddle, she had 
ridden through every part of her 
kingdom, except the wild and in- 
accessible district between the 
Cromarty and the Pentland Firths. 
Before she had been a month in 
Scotland she had visited Linlith- 
gow, Stirling, Perth, and St An- 
drews. The spring of 1562 was 
spent in Fife; the autumn in the 
northern counties. She was at 
Castle Campbell in January 1563, 
when the Lady Margaret was 
married to Sir James Stewart of 
Doune. She went back for a few 


weeks to Holyrood, but she left 
again in February, and did not re- 
turn till the end of May. She had 
promised to go to Inverary early 
in June; but Lethington, who had 


been in France, was still absent, 
and she was anxious to confer 
with him before she left. ‘‘ We 
have now looked so long for the 
Lord of Lethington that we are 
almost at our wits’-end. The 
Queen thinketh it long, and hath 
stayed her journey towards Argyle 
these seven days, with purpose 
whether he come or not to depart 
upon Tuesday next.” On the 29th 
of June (Lethington having in the 
meantime returned) she started 
for Inverary, where she arrived on 
the 22d July. Crossing the Clyde 
and making a long round through 
Ayrshire and the Stewartry to St 
Mary’s Isle, it was the late autumn 
before she regained the capital. 
The spring of 1564 was passed in 
Fife; then in July, Parliament 
having been dissolved, she went to 
the great deer-hunt in Athol, where 
‘‘three hundred and sixty deer, 
with five wolves, and some roes,”’ 
were slain ; crossed the ‘‘ Mounth”’ 
to Inverness ; visited the Chanonry 
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of Ross; and returning leisurely 
by the east coast, reached Holyrood 
on the 26th of September. She 
was at Wemyss Castle in Fife 
when, on 16th February 1565, she 
met Darnley for the first time; 
and it is probable that she was 
with Athol at Dunkeld some time 
in June of the same year, for it 
was on her return from the High- 
lands that, hearing of the plot of 
the disaffected nobles to kidnap 
her lover and herself, she rode 
from Perth by the Queensferry in 
one day to Lord Livingston’s 
house of Callendar—a ride of not 
less than forty miles. 

During most of this time Mait- 
land, as the Prime Minister of the 
Queen, was the most conspicuous 
figure in the Scottish Court. In 
all Scotland, indeed, no man, Knox 
only excepted, was more widely 
known, or, upon the whole, more 
widely liked. He had attained a 
great political position; and Mary, 
one of the most generous of women, 
was even extravagantly munificent 
to her favourite ministers. She 
created her brother, the Lord 
James, Earl of Moray, enriching 
him with the spoil of half-a-score 
of abbeys; the revenues of Cross- 
raguel were given to Buchanan; 
and out of the Church lands round 
Haddington ample provision was 
made for Maitland. ‘At my 
arrival at Dunbar, I heard that 
the Lord of Ledington was at Led- 
ington, taking possession of the 
whole abbacy which the Queen 
had given him, so that he is now 
equal with any man that hath his 
whole lands lying in Lothian. I 
chanced upon him there, and ac- 
companied him the next day to 
Edinburgh.”’ Many of the men 
who had been the recipients of 
Mary’s bounty came by-and-by to 
conspire against her: Buchanan 
took away her good name, Moray 
her crown; but Maitland, as I ex- 
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pect to be able to show, was never 
ungrateful to his liberal mistress. 
The relations between them were 
from first to last (with hardly a 
bleak) intimate and cordial. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that 
Maitland was warmly attached to 
Mary. He vindicated her title; 
he advocated her claims; he be- 
lieved quite sincerely that, sup- 
ported as she was by the great 
nobles and the mass of the common 
people in either realm, she was in 
the end bound to win; and though 
his confidence must have been 
sometimes severely tried, yet even 
when her fortunes grew hopeless, 
he clung to the cause which he had 
made his own with obstinate fidel- 
ity, and he laid down his life in 
a service which had become des- 
perate. The personal fascination 
of the Queen unquestionably ac- 
counts for several incidents in his 
career which, on any other theory 
of the motives by which he was in- 
fluenced, would appear inexplica- 
ble. It must be frankly admitted 
that on more than one occasion his 
policy, as her minister, could not 
have been dictated by political 
considerations only; and we are 
driven to conclude that even the 
cool and wary diplomatist had not 
been insusceptible to ‘‘the en- 
chantment whereby men are be- 
witched.”’ 

Of the policy, civil and eccle- 
siastical, which Maitland pursued, 
of his attitude to the great politi- 
cal and religious problems of the 
age, I have now to speak; and I 
shall endeavour to do so as clearly 
and briefly as is practicable. It is 
necessary that the arguments which 
weighed with the men to whom he 
was opposed should be fairly stated ; 
and I propose to state them, as far 
as need be, in their own words. In 
this paper, therefore, the chief fig- 
ures will be Maitland and—Knox ; 
in the next, Maitland and—Cecil. 
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The most charming and spon- 
taneous of German lyrists insists, 
in his essay on the Romantic re- 
vival, that Leo X. was just as 
zealous a Protestant as Luther. 
Luther’s protest at Wittenberg 
was in Latin prose; Leo’s at Rome 
in stone and colour and ottava 
rhymes. ‘*Do not the vigorous 
marbles of Michael Angelo, Giulio 
Romano’s laughing nymph-faces, 
and the life-intoxicated merriment 
in the verses of Master Ludovico, 
offer a protesting contrast to the 
old gloomy withered Catholicism ?” 
And he concludes that the painters 
of Italy, ‘‘ plunging into the sea of 
Grecian mirthfulness,’’ combated 
priestdom more effectively than the 
Saxon theologians; and that the 
Venus of Titian was a better 
treatise against an ascetic spirit- 
uality than that nailed to the 
church door of Wittenberg. 

The bubbles blown by a jester 
like Heine are sometimes more 
suggestive than the weightiest 
argument of the moralist. No 
one knew better than Heine did 
that the passage from which I 
have quoted was in one sense (the 
Italian renascence being in com- 
parison with the German sterile if 
not corrupt) extravagantly unfair. 
But it is not to be denied that 
in another and possibly a larger 
sense it is the simplest statement 
of fact. The Reformation, in its 
initiation and in its essence, was.a 
measure of enfranchisement. It 
was a mental, as well as a moral 
and spiritual, revolt; the aspira- 
tion of the intellect for ‘‘an am- 
pler ether,” as well as the aspiration 
of the conscience for ‘‘a diviner 
air.”” 

The Church of Rome, which had, 
once done much for the freedom 
of mankind, had latterly become a 
burden too heavy to be borne. A 
colossal system of priestcraft, of 
sacerdotal pretences and sacra- 
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mental mystifications, was sup- 
ported by sanctions which, when 
not artificial, were immoral. The 
Maker of heaven and earth could 
only be approached through the 
priest; the priest was often a 
man of ill repute; the penalties of 
wrong-doing were remitted, the 
grace of God was secured, not by 
repentance and amendment of life, 
but by the conjuring of a conse- 
crated caste; pardons for past 
sins, indulgences for future sins, 
might be bought for money. This 
clerical absolutism, as arbitrary as 
it was unconscientious, as sordid 
as it was corrupt, as hurtful to 
intellectual freedom and_ political 
liberty as to the spiritual life, was 
the system which the Reformers 
undertook to abolish. 

But—happy or unhappily, ac- 
cording to the point of view—few 
of the Reformers had any adequate 
conception of the higher and wid- 
er interests which their struggle 
against an exclusive sacerdotalism 
involved. Protestantism is the re- 
ligion of reasonableness as opposed 
to the religion of authority; and 
the Protestant who puts an in- 
fallible book or an infallible creed 
in the place of an infallible Church 
is disloyal to the principles of the 
Reformation, if not to the practice 
of the Reformers. The practice, 
we may admit, was not uniform or 
consistent ; but the men who most 
powerfully impressed the infant 
Churches of the Continent were 
the Luthers and the Calvins. It 
was the same in Scotland. Mait- 
land represented the spirit of 
criticism, Knox the spirit of 
dogma ; yet it cannot be said that 
Maitland was more successful’ than 
Erasmus. 

Sainte Adlegonde—a man of 
versatile ability, a poet, an orator, 
a theologian, a fine scholar, an 
acute diplomatist—was one of the 
most accomplished leaders of the 
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Protestant revolt in the Nether- 
lands ; yet even Sainte Aldegonde 
was vexed and irritated by the 
tolerant temper of William the 
Silent. ‘The affair of the Ana- 
baptists,”” he wrote on one occa- 
sion, ‘‘has been renewed. The 
Prince objects to exclude them 
from citizenship. He answered 
me sharply that their yea was 
equal to our oath, and that we 
should not press this matter un- 
less we were willing to confess 
that it was just for the Papists 
to compel us to a divine service 
which was against our conscience. 
In short, I don’t see how we can 
accomplish our wish in this mat- 
ter. The Prince has uttered re- 
proaches to me that our clergy 
are striving to obtain a mastery 
over consciences. He praised lately 
the saying of a monk who was not 
long ago here, that our pot had 
not gone to the fire as often as 
that of our antagonists, but that 
when the time came it would be 
black enough. In short, the Prince 
fears that after a few centuries 
the clerical tyranny on both sides 
will stand in this respect on the 
same footing.” 

Wise and memorable words! 
The Prince was not mistaken; in 
the highest sense—as a vindication, 
that is, of the rights of reason and 
conscience, as a protest against a 
sacerdotal monopoly, as well as 
against an incredible superstition 
—the Reformation failed,— no- 
where more conspicuously than in 
Scotland. The Reformers did not 
loose the bonds of superstition : 
they banished one incredibility to 
replace it by another. And the 
Church of Knox was as arbitrary, 
as domineering, as greedy of power 
as the Church of Hildebrand. 

We are now told that the con- 
junction was inevitable; it was 
the sixteenth century, not the 
nineteenth; the age needed a 
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Luther and a Knox. A conserv- 
ative reformation undertaken by 
Erasmus or Maitland could not 
have successfully resisted the in- 
evitable Catholic reaction. This is 
the argument, as I understand it; 
but we are not informed how far 
the Catholic reaction was rendered 
‘‘inevitable’’ by the Calvinist and 
the Iconoclast. 

When Mary returned to Scot- 
land in August 1561, what may 
be called a provisional government 
was in existence. The fabric of 
Catholicism had been shaken—not 
- shattered. The citizens of the 
burghs were Protestants. A cer- 
tain number of the greater and 
lesser barons were ‘‘ earnest pro- 
fessors.’”’ But there were great 
Catholic nobles, and the new ideas 
had not reached the rural and 
Highland districts. In the popu- 
lous towns the monastic buildings 
had been wrecked. The patrimony 
of the Church had been secularised ; 
but the alienations were frequently 
nominal, and if Catholicism had 
been restored, the revenues would 
have been recovered, and applied 
to the purposes of religion. So far 
as a Parliamentary Convention 
could disestablish and disendow 
the Church, it had been disestab- 
lished and disendowed ; but statu- 
tory definitions do not always cor- 
respond with the fact; and what 
was legally dead might yet be 
politically and _ practically alive. 
There was a want of authority 
everywhere, and the force which 
was strong at the centre became 
weak, if not impotent, before it 
reached the extremities. The new 
ecclesiastical organisation was yet 
in its infancy. Knox was a power 
in himself; but he was still an 
eruptive and revolutionary power ; 
and except in the towns he had no 
considerable following. The no- 
bles, with a few exceptions, were 
careless, if not cold. It was ex- 
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ceptionally a period of transition, 
and the next few years would de- 
termine what impress the Church 
and the nation would take. Mary, 
during these years, was the central 
figure; but the real struggle, as 
we shall see, lay between Knox 
and Lethington. 

The ecclesiastical policy which 
Maitland pursued may be defined 
in a sentence. He was strenu- 
cusly opposed to whatever would 
render a religious peace between 
England and Scotland, ~ between 
Elizabeth and Mary, difficult or 
impracticable. 

The Confession of Faith had 
not been approved by Elizabeth. 
Its bitter Calvinism was little to 
her taste, and Cecil would probably 
have been pleased if its sanction 
by the Estates had been postponed 
to a more convenient season. 
Maitland had done what he could 
to mitigate its austerity; but he 
probably regarded the abstract 
propositions of theology with in- 
difference, and it was only where 
it trenched upon civil rights and 
duties that he insisted on its re- 
vision. Maitland, no less than 
Elizabeth, was keenly opposed to 
theocratic government ; the Church 
was very well in its place; but 
a parliament of preachers would 
have been simply intolerable. The 
Church of Rome had been an ém- 
perium in imperio: for this among 
other reasons the Church of Rome 
had been abolished. It appeared 
to Maitland, as it appeared to 
Elizabeth, that the ecclesiastical 
society which undertook to exer- 
cise temporal as well as spiritual 
lordship, must become a focus of 
sedition, and consequently a danger 
to the state; and that any propos- 
al, however modestly disguised or 
studiously veiled, to override the 
law of the land by the law of the 
Church, was to be steadily resisted. 
Knox was eager to have the 
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Book of Discipline accepted by the 
lords; but Maitland’s opposition 
to a scheme involving a domestic 
inquisition and a social censorship, 
could not be overcome. 

Maitland’s position, on the other 
hand, as regards Mary’s Catholi- 
cism, though constantly misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, is not 
less clear. It was not to be ex- 
pected that Mary would be per- 
suaded te join a Calvinistic and 
Presbyterian Church. But the 
Church of Elizabeth was in a dif- 
ferent position ; the English Church 
could hardly be said to have re- 
linquished the Catholic tradition. 
The new creed of Northern Chris- 
tendom has not had time to 
crystallise; and the doctrinal 
standards of the various sects 
were not yet regarded with the 
unreasoning reverence which time 
and habit beget. There was no- 
thing in Maitland’s view to prevent 
an ‘‘accord’’ between Mary and 
Elizabeth ; nothing in fact to make 
a religious peace between the 
Churches of the two nations hope- 
less. The preachers did their best 
to mar the prospects of union. 
They affronted the Queen. They 
insulted her ministers. They in- 
veighed against her creed. They 
presented Protestantism to her in 
its most repellent aspect. But 
Maitland did not despair. The 
advantages of an accord on matters 
of religion between the two Queens 
and the two nations being so obvi- 
ous, he believed that if Mary and 
Elizabeth me?, the difficulties might 
be removed. Some articles of 
peace, some comprehensive settle- 
ment tolerable to all reasonable 
men, might surely be devised. It 
is certain. that Knox, who hated 
Prelacy nearly as hotly as he hated 
Popery, did not view the scheme 
with a friendly eye; and Cecil, 
holding that Mary, Catholic-Pro- 
testant or Protestant- Catholic 
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be a menace to 
secretly hostile. 


would always 
Elizabeth, was 


‘The interview never took place; 


and as time wore on, the differ- 
ences which had once been capa- 
ble of peaceful adjustment, became 
emphasised and accentuated. 

Mary was not invited on her 
return to ratify the proceedings 
of the Parliament which had abol- 
ished the ancient Church. She 
had refused to do so before she 
left France; the Parliament of 
1560, she alleged, had neither been 
lawfully convened nor lawfully 
constituted. A compromise that 
left matters open for any subse- 
quent change of circumstances 
was agreed to with apparent 
unanimity. The proclamation of 
25th August 1561 was probably 
drawn by Maitland. It provided 
that the form of religion presently 
‘‘standing ’’ should in the mean- 
time be continued. The final 
settlement was purposely delayed. 
The proclamation was_ substan- 
tially a declaration that the whole 
religious state was provisional. 
This was exactly what Maitland 
in the interests of a comprehensive 
pacification must have desired. 
There was at least no legislative 
bar to union; a truce had been 
proclaimed ; and when passion 
had cooled and prejudices had 
been conciliated, union might 
come. 

I am aware that this view of 
Maitland’s ecclesiastical policy is 
somewhat unusual. But I believe 
it to be in accordance with the 
facts which have been recorded, 
not by ecclesiastical historians 
only, but by contemporary writers 
whose fairness and impartiality 
are undoubted. To a consecutive 
narrative of these facts—the in- 
cidents of the struggle between 
Maitland’s policy of peace and 
Knox’s policy of exasperation—I 
must now address myself. 
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The objects then of Maitland’s 
policy were: (I.) To prevent Scot- 
tish Protestantism from assuming 
a form that would make an accord 
with Elizabeth and English Pro- 
testantism impossible. (II.) To 
bring the Queens together, with 
the view of concluding a compre- 
hensive religious peace between 
the two nations on a reasonable 
basis. (III. ) To dissuade the preach- 
ers from presenting such a cari- 
cature of Protestantism to Mary 
as might confirm her attachment 
to Catholicism and increase the 
difficulties of an accord. (1V.) To 
restrain the extravagant preten- 
sions of the preachers, whose 
doctrines of spiritual independ- 
ence and spiritual supremacy were 
incompatible, in his view, with 
the maintenance of civil authority 
and orderly government. . 

I. It is known that the Confession 
of Faith, before it was ratified by 
the Estates, had been submitted to 
Maitland and the Lord James 
for revision. They had together 
gone over it; they had modified 
the severity of its language; 
and they had deleted one whole 
chapter—on the duty of subjects 
to the civil power—which would 
certainly have proved distasteful 
to Elizabeth. But Maitland and 
Randolph were obviously extreme- 
ly doubtful whether even the re- 
vised version would be acceptable 
at Westminster. ‘‘If my poor 
advice might have been heard,”’ 
the English envoy was careful to 
explain to Cecil, ‘‘touching the 
Confession of Faith, it should not 
so soon have come into the light. 
God hath sent it better success for 
the confirmation thereof than was 
looked for ; it passed men’s expecta- 
tions to see it pass in such sort as 
it did. Before that it was pub- 
lished and many words spoken of 
it, it was presented unto certain 
of the lords to see their judgment. 
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It was committed unto the Lord 
of Lethington and the Sub-Prior 
to be examined. Though they 
could not reprove the doctrine, 
yet did they mitigate the austerity 
of many words and _ sentences 
which sounded to proceed rather 
of some evil-conceived opinion 
than of any sound judgment. 
The author of the work had also 
put in his treatise a title or 
chapter of the obedience or dis- 
obedience that subjects owe unto 
their magistrates, that contained 
little less matter in few words 
than hath been otherwise written 
more at large. The surveyors of 
this work thought it to be an 
unfit matter to be treated at that 
time, and so gave their advice to 
have it out.”” A week later Mait- 
land wrote to Cecil to the same 
effect. It was not yet too late, he 
added, to amend any article that 
Elizabeth might hold to be amiss. 
‘¢If there be anything in the Con- 
fession of our Faith which . you 
mislike, I would be glad to know 
it, that upon the advertisement it 
may rather be changed (if the 
matter will so permit), or at least 
in some thing qualified, to the 
contentation of those who other- 
ways might be offended.” The 
Confession, however, was a diffi- 
cult work to recast; it hung to- 
gether with logical tenacity; if 
one brick was dislodged, the whole 
structure might be _ imperilled. 
Granting the fundamental assump- 
tion of its compilers, there was no 
road by which the conclusion at 
which they arrived—‘‘ And there- 
fore we utterly abhor the blasphemy 
of them that affirm that men who 
live according to equitie and justice 
shall be saved’’—could be avoided. 
The Scottish Pharisee who held 
that he was not as other men— 
‘*we are the only part of your 
people that truly fear God ”’— 
was proud of his isolation. ‘‘ As 
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touching the doctrine taught by 
our ministers, and as touching the 
administration of Sacraments used 
in our churches, we are bold to 
affirm that there is no realm this 
day upon the face of the earth, 
that hath them in greater purity; 
—yea (we mon speak the truth 
whomsoever we offend), there is 
none that hath them in the like 
purity. For all others retain in 
their churches, and the ministers 
thereof, some footsteps of Anti- 
christ and some dregs of Papistrie ; 
but we have no thing within our 
churches that ever flowed from 
that Man of Sin.”’ They, at least, 
had made no pact with Satan; in 
Scotland, if nowhere else, ‘‘ Christ’s 
religion had been established de 
novo."’ In the remarkable letter 
addressed in December 1566 on 
behalf of the General Assembly 
to the bishops and pastors of the 
Church of England, Knox (who 
was the penman) tried hard to be 
civil, if not friendly; but, by the 
time he had finished, the English 
bishops and pastors had been 
roundly told that they still flaunted 
in ‘‘Romish rags.’’ ‘‘ If these have 
been the badges of idolaters in the 
very act of their idolatry, what 
hath the preacher of Christian 
liberty, and open rebuker of all 
superstition, to do with the dregs 
of that Romish beast ?—yea, what 
is he that ought not to fear, either 
to take in his hand or his forehead 
the print and mark of that odious 
beast ?’’ ‘*All that aré in civil 
authority,’’ he continued in his 
characteristic vein, ‘‘ have not the 
light of God shining before their 
eyes in their statutes and com- 
mandments, but their affections 
savour over much of the earth and 
of worldly wisdom; and therefor 
we think you should boldly opone 
yourself not only to all that power 
that will or daur extol the self 
against God, but also against all 
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such as daur burthen the con- 
sciences of the faithful, further 
than God hath burthened them by 
His own Word.’’ This character- 
istic epistle throws considerable 
light upon Knox’s tactics. In 
England, where the Puritans were 
still few in number, the Reformer 
was content to plead for tolera- 
tion: ‘‘ Ye cannot be ignorant how 
tender a thing the conscience of 
man is;’”’ but the moment the 
Border was, crossed, dissent, how- 
ever conscientious, was to be rigidly 
repressed. When the people of 
God were in a minority, it was the 
duty and privilege of the idolatrous 
ruler to respect the principle of 
religious liberty ; but whenever the 
people of God were ina majority 
they were bound to execute God’s 
justice against the idolater. Who, 
then, were the people of God? 
Knox had no difficulty in answer- - 
ing the question ; —The Church of 
Scotland was pure; all others had 
some ‘‘ footsteps of Antichrist and 
some dregs of Papistrie.’”’ The 
letter to the Church of England 
was an official document, in which 
a show of courtesy was preserved ; 
the true feeling of the preachers 
was perhaps more nearly expressed 
in that letter of Goodman’s to 
Cecil, in which he exhorts him to 
abolish ‘‘all the relics of supersti- 
tion and idolatry, which, to the 
grief of the godly, are still retained 
in England, and not to suffer the 
bloodly Bishcps and know mur- 
derers of God’s people to live, on 
whom God hath expressly pro- 
nounced the sentence of death, for 
the execution of which He hath 
committed the sword into your 
hands.”’ 

Any compromise between the 
prophet who had been admitted, 
as he believed, to the most inti- 
mate counsels of the Eternal, and 
the Papist, the Prelatist, and the 
Anabaptist, was not to be ex- 
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pected ; but for several years after 
Mary’s return, Knox did not repre- 
sent the governing power in Scot- 
land. Moray had been won over 
by Maitland, and the proclamation 
of 25th August 1561 was the 
official declaration of the policy 
which they had resolved to adopt. 
The significance of a declaration 
which was bitterly resented by 
Knox and the extreme Calvinistic 
faction, has not been sufficiently 
appreciated, and its language de- 
serves careful study. Recognising 
the great inconvenience that might 
arise through the division and 
difference in matters of religion, 
which her Majesty is most desirous 
to pacify by “ane good ordour’”’ 
to the honour of God and the 
tranquillity of her realm, and 
‘¢ means to take the same by advice 
of her Estates as soon as con- 
veniently may be,’’ it enjoined all 
good citizens (in the meantime, 
until the Estates of the realm may 
be assembled, and her Majesty has 
taken a final order by their advice 
and public consent, which her 
Majesty hopes shall be 40 the con- 
tentment of the whole nation) to 
make no alteration or innovation 
of the form of religion ‘‘ publickly 
and universallie standing at her 
Majesty’s arrival.’’ This proclama- 
tion, which was more than once 
repeated during Mary’s reign, was 
the provisional charter of Pro- 
testantism in Scotland. The lead- 
ers of the moderate party did not 
desire any more explicit declara- 
tion; and, in spite of the urgency 
of the Kirk, declined to move on 
the line of further definition. The 
indisposition of the lay lords of 
the Congregation was attributed 
by the preachers to a selfish regard 
for their own convenience: Moray 
for instance, would not support 


the proposal, because he was wait- 
ing for the parliamentary ratifica- 
tion of his earldom. But, if I am 
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not mistaken, the delay is mainly 
attributable to Maitland’s resolve 
that when the time for union with 
England arrived, union should not 
be rendered more difficult by any 
legislative impediments. If peace 
with Elizabeth and the English 
Church could onlv be concluded 
on a broader and more Catholic 
basis than the Confession of Faith 
supplied, the Confession of Faith, 
as the act of a convention which 
had neither been duly summoned 
ner legally constituted, could be 
quietly set aside. 

II. This explanation of Mait- 
land’s attitude is confirmed, I 
think, by the extreme anxiety 
which he manifested to bring 
about an interview between Eliza- 
beth and Mary. Many subjects, 
other than religion, as we shall see 
in the next paper, would have 
come to be discussed at their meet- 
ing; but the resolution of ‘the 
religious difficulty’? would have 
been among the earliest. It was 
obvious to Maitland that unless 
some basis of reconciliation could 
be found, Mary’s position must 
become critical, if not untenable. 
A Catholic queen among a people 
obstinately Protestant had an ardu- 
ous enough part to play; but a 
Catholic queen in Scotland and a 
Protestant queen in England was 
a political embarrassment which, 
as Europe then stood, would not 
admit of amicable adjustment. 
Maitland from an early date had 
appreciated the difficulties of the 
situation; and when, on Eliza- 
beth’s rejection of Arran, the 
nation as one man went over to 
Mary, he continued to maintain 
that a cordial union with England 
was the only admissible solution. 
The scene in the Council Chamber 
on that occasion has been vivid- 
ly described by Randolph. The 
Secretary stood almost alone. ‘‘If 
ever at any time the Lord of Leth- 
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ington did show the excellence of 
his wit, his love to his country, 
his affection and goodwill towards 
us, he did that day in them all 
more than could be thought to be 
in any one man.’’ When on Mary’s 
return Maitland became her min- 
ister, it was plain that he was still 
firmly convinced that a close alli- 
ance with England, a perfect un- 
derstanding with Elizabeth, was 
the one safe and practicable pol- 
icy. Of this policy Mary appears 
entirely to have approved. She 
put herself in his hands; he be- 
came ‘‘the whole guider of her 
affairs.”’ ‘‘ His advice is followed 
more than any others.’’ We must 
remember, therefore, when we read 
the letters in which he expresses 
the utmost confidence that were the 


* Queens to meet a religious accord 


might be brought about, that Leth- 
ington was at the time the Queen’s 
most intimate and trusted adviser. 
If any one in Scotland knew what 
Mary’s real sentiments were, Mait- 
land did. Nor was he singular in 
his confidence—the wary Ran- 
dolph, for instance, was quite as 
sanguine of a successful issue. 
Cecil’s envoy employs the Puri- 
tanic phraseology of his faction, 
but his meaning is clear enough. 
‘¢ Your Grace shall know by the 
Lord of Ledington sent unto your 
Majesty from the Queen’s Grace 
his sovereign, her Grace’s mind 
more amply than ever I spake of 
it or can now write. By whom I 
am also required to signify unto 
your Majesty the continuance of 
her goodwill, the desire she hath 
to see your Majesty, how loth she 
would be that your two Majesties 
should not come unto the perfect 
point of your desires to live in 
perpetual peace and amity. The 
ways and means thereunto shall 
be opened unto your Majesty at 
this present [that is, by Lething- 
ton]. The desire of all godly 


thereunto is such as without that 
they see no way to a happy or 
contented life. The hope they 
have that your Majesty shall be 
the instrument to convert their 
sovereign to Christ and knowledge 
of His true Word, causeth them 
to wish above measure that your 
Majesties may see the one the 
other.’’ Both Maitland and Ran- 
dolph were men who, in such tick- 
lish negotiations, were constitu- 
tionally cautious; and Maitland, 
moreover, was decidedly of opinion 
that the meeting, if it led to no 
settlement, would be worse than 
useless ; failing to remove, it would 
increase the unkindness. But he 
appears to have had no doubt that 
by judicious address a religious 
accord could be brought about. 
‘¢The Queen my mistress doth so 
gently behave herself in every be- 
half as reasonably we can require. 
If anything be amiss, the fault is 
rather in ourselves. You know 
the vehemency of Mr. Knox's spirit, 
which cannot be bridled, and yet 
doth sometimes utter such senten- 
ces as cannot be digested by a weak 
stomach. I would wish he would 
deal with her more gently, being 
a young princess unpersuaded. For 
this I am accounted to be too poli- 
tic; but surely, in her comporting 
with him, she doth declare a wis- 
dom far exceeding her age. God 
grant her the assistance of His 
Spirit. Surely I see in her a good 
towardness, and think that the 
Queen your sovereign shall be able 
to do much with her in religion if 
they once enter in a good familiar- 
ity.’ Nor, when weighing the 
evidence, is it unimportant to 
notice that the mere suspicion 
that Mary might be won over to 
Anglicanism infuriated Knox. 
‘*The little bruit,”” Randolph 
wrote, ‘‘that hath been here of 
late, that the Queen is advised by 
the Cardinal to embrace the reli- 
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gion of England, maketh them now 
almost wild—of the which (reli- 
gion) they both say and preach 
that it is little better than when 
it was at the worst. I have not 
so amply conferred with Mr Knox 
on these matters as shorily I must, 
who upon Sunday last gave the 
cross and the candle such a wipe, 
that as wise and learned as him- 
self wished him to have held his 
peace.”’ 

It may be argued indeed that it 
. was extremely unlikely that Mary 
would desert the faith in which 
she was educated, and to which 
she was passionately attached. It 
is true that at a later period, as 
. was natural, and indeed inevitable, 
her fidelity to the Catholic Church 
became a proverb. The world had 
been very hard to her; yet when 
the rest of the world had deserted 
her, the Catholic Church had re- 
mained true. She had been bitter- 
ly persecuted, and persecution bore 
its usual fruit. She was driven 
into an ardour of piety alike by 
gratitude and resentment. But 
the evidence that she was an ar- 
dent or scrupulous Catholic when 
she first came to Scotland is very 
meagre. ‘*The Queen,” Throck- 
morton wrote soon after her ar- 
rival, ‘* quietly tolerates the Re- 
formed religion, who is thought to 
be no more devout towards Rome 
than for the contentation of her 
uncles.’”” This was the common 
impression; and it appears to 
have been well grounded. Men 
like Maitland and Randolph and 
Throckmorton were not easily mis- 
led; yet these acute observers’ ap- 
pear to have entertained no doubt 
that Mary’s courteous bearing to 
the dignitaries of her Church, and 
consistent defence of the rights of 
her co-religionists, did not imply 
any fanatical attachment to the 
doctrine or ceremonies of Rome. 
She may have deceived them, of 
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course; but the charge of invet- 
erate bad faith, so far as I am able 
to form an opinion, cannot be sub- 
stantiated. In all her controver- 
sies with Knox she was perilously 
outspoken. No doubt he tried her 
patience severely; and, irritated 
by his confident pertinacity and ar- 
rogant masterfulness, she may have 
said more than she meant to say— 
more than she said to Maitland or 
Randolph. It was natural indeed 
that a woman whose relations were 
mainly Catholic should be reluc- 
tant to separate herself from them. 
She desired, of course, to stand 
well with her uncles and with 
France. She needed allies; yet 
in the confused political state of 
Europe it might chance, should she 
incur their displeasure, that she 
would find herself without a friend. 
The Catholic conspiracies'in which 
she was said to have engaged were 
the inventions or exaggerations of 
a fanatical faction. ‘The visit of a 
Catholic priest was magnified into 
treason to ‘‘true religion.’? Un- 
less she joined the Catholic league 
(of which there is absolutely no 
proof), it cannot be fairly said 
that during her stay in Scot- 
land she was implicated in any 
plot against Protestantism. On 
the other hand, it was very com- 
monly believed that even her 
uncles (Elizabeth’s friendship be- 
ing once assured) were willing 
that she should join the Anglican 
Church; and upon the whole, it 
rather appears that, but for the 
implacable animosity of the Calvin- 
istic preachers, Maitland’s scheme 
of a religious peace might have 
succeeded—with incalculable ad- 
vantage, it need not be added, to 
either nation. 

III. In Maitland’s letter of 25th 
October 1561, the earliest intima- 
tion of his dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of the extreme Protestant 
faction in their treatment of Mary 


12 
is to be found. Knox had re- 
solved that, so far as in him 


lay, the policy of moderation, of 
conciliation, should be defeated. 
There could be no truce between 
the idolater and the people of God, 
between ‘‘the Roman harlot’’ and 
‘¢ the immaculate Spouse of Christ.’’ 
At whatever cost, Mary should 
learn the truth. On the Sunday 
following her return, she heard in 
the courtyard of the palace the 
gentlemen of Fife, with the Master 
of Lindsay at their head, clamour- 
ing against the Mass. Not only 
was the Queen to be deprived of 
the most solemn sacrament of her 
Church, but the persons who cele- 
brated it were to be punished ac- 
cording to God’slaw. ‘* The idola- 
ter priest should die the death.” 
Knox passionately declared from 
the pulpit of St Giles’, that one 
Mass was more fearful to him than 
**ten thousand armed enemies 
landed in any part of the realm.’ 
Arran protested against the pro- 
clamation of the 25th August, on 
the ground that it might protect 
the Queen’s Popish servants who 
went to Mass against the penalties 
attaching to idolatry,—a protec- 
tion which ought not to be af- 
forded, he continued, ‘‘na mair 
nor gif they commit slauchter or 
murder, seeing that the one is 
meikle mair abominable and odious 
in the sight of God than is the 
others.’’ A peculiar and ponder- 
ous vein of pleasantry character- 
ised the entertainments provided 
for Mary by the Council when 
she entered the capital in state. 
Maitland was away—at Westmin- 
ster on a mission to Elizabeth ; and 
the civic authorities appear to 
have taken advantage of his ab- 
sence to introduce some humor- 
ous interludes of which the Secre- 
tary of State might possibly have 
disapproved. ‘* Upon Tuesday last 
she made her entry. She dined 
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in the Castle. The first sight 
that she saw after she came out 
of the Castle was a boy of six 
years of age, that came, as it were, 
from heaven out of a round globe, 
that presented unto her a Bible 
and psalter, and the keys of the 
gate. There, for the terrible sig- 
nification of the vengeance of God 
upon idolatry, were burnt Corah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, in the time 
of thesacrifice. They were minded 
to have had a priest burned at the 
altar at the elevation; the Earl 
of Huntly stayed that pageant.”’ 
When, a few days afterwards, 
Mary went to Perth and St An- 
drews, a candle standing at her 
bedside set fire to the curtain. It 
was the judgment of God; she 
had attended the Popish service 
in her progress, or, as the Refor- 
mers phrased it, ‘‘all which parts 
she polluted with her idolatry; ” 
and this was the appropriate 
punishment. ‘‘ Fire followed her 
very commonlie in that journey.” 
On her return to Edinburgh, she 
found that the magistrates had 
issued a proclamation by which 
drunkards, adulterers, Catholic 
priests, and other improper char- 
acters were banished from the 
town. ‘*The Queen was very 
commovit”’ at the tenor of the 
order, and caused the provost and 
bailies to be removed from office. 
Knox’s indignation at the high- 
handed action of the Court was 
unbounded. Yet no redress was 
to be had, ‘‘ unless we would arm 
the hands of the people in whom 
abideth yet some. spark of his 
fears’? for even the Protestant 
nobles were ready to humour the 
Queen; ‘‘the permission of that 
odious ido! the Mass, by such as 
have professed themselves enemies 
to the same, doth hourly threaten 
a sudden plague.’ Lethington and 
the Lord James were mainly re- 
sponsible for the backsliding of the 
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nobility,—‘‘ the whole blame lieth 
upon “heir necks.’’ The counsels 
of ‘‘ politick heads”’ were scouted ; 
the courtiers were told by the 
preachers that they had begun 
again ‘‘to shake hands with the 
devill ’’ ; Maitland was ‘‘ the father 
of all mischief’’; and a storm of 
boisterous ridicule was directed 
against ‘‘ him that hes the honor 
to be the Queen’s brother.”’ Idol- 
atry, they declared, was never 
more prevalent in the realm. ‘‘And 
yet who guides the Queen and the 
Court? who but the Protestants ? 
O horrible slanderers of God and 
of His holy Gospel! Better it were 
unto you plainly to renounce Jesus 
Christ than thus to mock His bless- 
ed Evangel.”’ 

A sermon by Knox was not un- 
frequently a great political event. 
His harsh sense was in the highest 
bursts of his oratory curiously 
blended with an emotional, if not 
imaginative, fervour, which ap- 
pealed powerfully to the people. 
The sturdy and somewhat stolid 
envoy of Elizabeth bears emphatic 
testimony to its amazing force. 
‘‘Where your honour exhorteth 
us to stoutness, I assure you the 
voice of one man is able in one 
hour to put more life in us than 
five hundred trumpets continually 
blustering in our ears.’’ But, after 
Mary’s return, the Reformer’s 
‘‘thundering sermons”? seem to 
have had less effect upon his 
hearers; the arrogance of his 
bearing, the violence of his invec- 
tive, rejoiced his enemies and dis- 
turbed his friends. The Queen, 
on the other hand, was studiously 
moderate. She pled for liberty 


of conscience, and liberty only; 
and the nation began to recognise 
that the plea was not unreasonable. 
The picture of Mary struggling 
somewhat feebly and blindly on 
behalf of the principles of religious 
liberty against the stormy and in- 
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sistent invective of the Reformer, 
has, it must be confessed, its touch 
of pathos and its touch of humour. 
‘*Mr Knox spake upon Tuesday to 
the Queen. He knocked so hastily 
upon her heart that he made her 
weep, as well you know there be 
of that sex that will do that as 
well for anger as for grief.”’ 

This was their first interview ; 
and at this and subsequent meet- 
ings Knox found, to his surprise, 
that the Queen’s spirit, in spite of 
her tears, was as little craven as 
his own. ‘‘If there be not in her 
a proud mind, a crafty wit, and ane 
indurat heart against God and His 
truth, my judgment faileth me.”’ 
Whether he was right or wrong in 
his estimate of her character, he 
took care to inform her that the 
‘First Blast of the Trumpet’ had 
been primarily directed against the 
wicked Jezebel of England, and 
that personally he was prepared to 
recognise her authority, and to 
obey her commands in whatever 
was lawful—‘‘as weill content to 
live under your Grace, as Paul 
was to live under Nero,’’—a some- 
what equivocal compliment. But 
temporal rulers, he continued, 
were bound to submit themselves 
to the rule of the Church. Mary 
interrupted him. Which Church 
did he mean? ‘‘For my part,’ 
she said, ‘‘I think the Kirk of 
Rome to be the true Kirk.’’ ‘* Your 
will is no reason,’’ Knox replied ; 
‘‘nor will your judgment make 
that Roman harlot to be the true 
spouse of Christ.’’** My conscience,” 
said Mary, ‘‘persuadeth me not 
so.”” ‘*Conscience!” exclaimed 
Knox, ‘‘ conscience requireth know- 
ledge, which I fear ye want.” ‘I 
have both heard and read,”’ said 
Mary. ‘*So did the Jews,’’ was 
the reply—‘‘the Jews who cru- 
cified Christ.”” ‘You interpret 
Scripture,’’ Mary retorted, ‘after 
one manner, the Pope and cardi- 
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nals after another; whom shall I 
believe, or who shall be judge? 
‘¢ Ye shall believe God,’’ Knox re- 
plied, ‘‘that plainly speaketh in 
His Word; and further than the 
Word teaches you, ye neither shall 
believe the one nor the other. The 
Word of God is plain ; and if there 
appear any obscurity in one place, 
the Holy Ghost, which is never 
contrarious to Himself, explains 
the same more clearly in other 
places; so that there can remain 
no doubt but unto such as obsti- 
nately remain ignorant.” 

A sermon directed against the 
Queen’s dancing was the occasion 
of the second interview. The 
most innocent sports were de- 
nounced by the Reformers; yet it 
was with difficulty that the affec- 
tions of ‘‘the rascal multitude’’ 
were diverted from their Robin 
Hoods and Little Johns, their 
Abbots of Unreason and Queens 


of May; and it needed half a 
century of Calvinistic rule to re- 
concile the mass of the people to 
a prohibition which had been, 
from the first, the cause of con- 
stant heartburning. The Queen’s 
dancing, as we have seen, did not 


escape their censure. ‘‘In pres- 
ence of the Council, she kept her- 
self very grave; but how soon 
that ever her French _fillocks, 
fiddlers, and others of that band 
got the house alone, there micht 
be seen skipping not very comely 
for honest women.’”’ But the 
dancing in which Mary indulged 
during the early days of December 
1562, was particularly reprehen- 
sible. ‘*She danced excessively 
till after midnight, because that 
she had received letters that per- 
secution was again begun in 
France.’’ So taking for his text, 
‘And now understand, O ye 
kings, and be learned, ye that 
judge the earth,’’ Knox began to 
tax, as he admits, ‘‘ the ignorance, 
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vanity, and despite of princes 
against all virtue.’’ Next morn- 
ing Mary sent for her censor, and 
inquired if it was true, as she 
had been informed, that he had 
travelled to bring her into the 
contempt of her people. Knox 
denied that he had done so; the 
Queen had been misinformed: he 
had merely said that rulers who 
danced as the Philistines danced 
would receive the reward of 
dancers, ‘‘and ‘haf will be drunk 
in hell, for God will not always 
afflict His people, neither yet will 
He always wink at the tyranny of 
tyrants. If any man, madam,” 
he continued, ‘will say that I 
spack mair, let him presently ac- 
cuse me.’’ Mary naturally enough 
replied that the words as reported 
by himself were ‘‘ sharp eneuch,”’ 
but did not press him further. 
They met again at Lochleven 
Castle in 1563. Mary had failed, 
he contended, to put in force the 
laws against the celebration of the 
Mass; and when rulers failed to 
use the sword of justice against 
idolaters, the right of their sub- 
jects to take it in hand themselves 
could not be gainsaid. ‘‘ The ex- 
amples are evident; for Samuel 
feared not to slay Agag, the fat 
and delicate king of Amaleck, 
whom King Saul had saved; 
neither spared Elias Jesabel’s false 
prophets, and Baal’s priests, albeit 
that King Achab was present.” 
Mary, after a few more Old Testa- 
ment precedents illustrative of 
Jewish justice had been produced, 
adroitly contrived to turn the 
conversation to other subjects,— 
Alexander Gordon, Ruthven, Leth- 
ington, the Argylls. Ruthven, 
she complained, had been lately 
placed on the Privy Council, and 
Ruthven she cordially disliked. 
‘¢ Whom doth your Majesty blame? ”’ 
Knox asked. ‘‘ Lethington,’’ she 
But Maitland was in 
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France at the time, and Knox not 
ungenerously declined to assail his 
absent rival. ‘‘ That man is absent 
for the present, madame, and there- 
fore will I say nocht against him.” 
Knox appears to have lodged at 
Kinross; for the conversation 
which had been carried on in the 
Castle the night before, was re- 
sumed next morning on the Hawk- 
ing hill to the west of the town,— 
where her attendants with horse 
and hawk and hound were waiting 
the signal to start. 

As time wore on, the irritation 
increased. Moray, the Master of 
Maxwell, all those of the lay lords, 
except Glencairn, who had been 
the pillars of the infant Church, 
one by one deserted Knox, and 
went over to the faction that Mait- 
land led. The insolent personal- 
ities in which the preachers in- 
dulged were more than the nobles 
could stomach. The ‘supplica- 
tions’’ of the General Assemblies 
had become thinly veiled incite- 
ments to sedition. The Queen 
must put away ‘‘that idol and 
bastard service of God, the Messe,’’ 
‘as well from herself as from all 
others within this realm;’’ and 
she was plainly told that, although 
nothing was more odious to them 
than tumults and domestic discord, 
yet would they attempt the utter- 
most before they beheld with their 
own eyes the house of God de- 
molished, ‘‘ quhilk with travail and 
danger God hath within this realm 
erected by us.’’ If redress was not 
speedily afforded, they were assured 
that God’s hand would not long 
spare in His anger ‘‘to strike the 
head and the tail; the inobedient 
prince and the sinful people.” 
Lethington, among others, having 
taken exception to the form as 
well as the substance of the ad- 
dress (‘* For who ever saw it writ- 
ten to a prince that God would 
strike the head and the tail?’’), 
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Knox promptly rejoined, ‘that 
the prophet Esaias used such man- 
ner of speaking ; and there was no 
doubt he was weill acquainted in 
the Court; for it was supposed he 
was of the king’s stock.” His an- 
swer to the suggestion that a com- 
plaint might be preferred against 
any person who was guilty of a 
contravention of the law, was hap- 
pier and more pointed. The sheep, 
he said, might as well complain to 
the wolf. <‘‘If the sheep shall 
complain to the wolf that the 
wolves and whelps has devoured 
their lambs, the complainer may 
stand in danger; but the offender, 
we feare, shall have liberty to hunt 
after the prey.’’ Lethington, it is 
added, considered such compari- 
sons—the Queen having shown no 
desire or inclination to establish 
Papistry—‘‘ veray unsaverie’’ ; and 
the Assembly appear to have agreed 
with him; for the supplication, 
Knox adds, ‘‘ was given to be re- 
formed as Lethington’s wisdom 
thought best. And in very deed 
he framed it so, that when it was 
delivered, and she had read some- 
what of it, she said, ‘ Here are 
many fair words; I cannot tell 
what the hearts are.’ And so, for 
our painted oratory, we were termed 
the next name to flatterers and dis- 
semblers.”’ 

The Queen’s growing popular- 
ity with her subjects was worm- 
wood to Knox. While the preach- 
ers were everywhere denounced 
as ‘‘railers,’’ Mary’s conciliatory 
policy was as widely approved. 
When she opened the Parliament 
of 1563, she received, as she rode 
from Holyrood to the Tolbooth, 
an enthusiastic welcome from the 
citizens of the capital. ‘‘ Such 
stinking pride of women as was 
seen at that Parliament, was never 
seen before in Scotland. Three 
sundry days the Queen rode to 
the Tolbooth. The first day she 
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made a painted oration ; and there 
micht have been heard among her 
flatterers, ‘Vox Diane! The 
voice of a goddess and not of a 
woman! God save that sweet 
face! Was there ever orator 
spak so properlie and sosweetly?’”’ 
To flatter a woman, and that 
woman a queen and a Catholic, 
was a dire offence in Knox’s eyes ; 
and he took a characteristic re- 
venge by abusing the fashion of 
her petticoats. ‘‘ All things mis- 
liking the preachers,”’ we are told, 
‘«they spak boldly against the far- 
jetting of their tails’’—some mys- 
terious device of the feminine 
toilet, —— which, they expected, 
would ‘‘ provoke God’s vengeance 
not only against those foolish 
women, but against the whole 
realm which allowed such odious 
abusing of things that might have 
been better bestowed.”’ Mary, 
as we know, was being wooed by 
France, Austria, and Spain; and 
before the Parliament adjourned, 
Knox delivered a rousing discourse 
against her marriage with an in- 
fidel. ‘‘ Whensoever,’’ he declared, 
‘*the nobility of Scotland, profess- 
ing the Lord Jesus, consents that 
an infidel (and all Papists are 
infidels) shall be head to your 
sovereign, ye do as far as in ye 
lieth to banish Christ Jesus from 
this realm.’ Mary was very indig- 
nant, and Protestant and Catholic 
alike were offended,—‘‘ this man- 
ner of speaking being judged in- 
tolerable.’”” Knox was again sum- 
moned to the palace, where the 
Queen, moved to tears, reproached 
him for his harshness. But the 
sturdy divine, who had looked 
many angry men in the face, as 
he said, ‘‘without being afraid 
beyond measure,’ was nothing 
abashed. ‘‘ When it shall please 
God,” he told the Queen, ‘‘ to de- 
liver you from that bondage of 
darkness and error in the which 


you have been nourished, your 
Majesty will find the liberty of my 
tongue nothing offensive.” 

These and the like scenes were 
not calculated to lessen the fric- 
tion between the courtiers and the 
preachers, between Maitland and 
Knox. Knox was implacable, and 
no entreaties, no considerations of 
policy or expediency, would induce 
him to moderate the vehemence of 
his ‘‘ railings,” or the directness of 
his ‘‘ applications.’’ It was after 
one of these characteristic out- 
bursts that Lethington, we are 
told, ‘‘in open audience gave him- 
self unto the devil” if ever from 
that day he should regard what 
became of the ministers. ‘‘ And 
let them bark and blaw,”’’ he added, 
‘*as loud as they list.’” The breach 
between the two factions was com- 
plete. Knox thundred against 
the Protestant apostates; while 
Maitland’s mocking retort, ‘‘we 
must recant and burn our Bill, 
for the preachers are angry,’’ added 
fuel to the flame. We need not 
wonder that a politic statesman 
who had all along been anxiously 
working for concord should have 
been bitterly mortified by what he 
must have regarded as gross and 
criminal indiscretion; but it was 
not until he had convinced himself 
that Knox was irreconcilable, and 
that it was impossible on any 
terms to win him to a happier and 
less combative mood, that he gave 
unrestrained expression to his dis- 
pleasure. ‘‘The Secretar burst 
out in a piece of his choler.”’ 

One more attempt was made by 
the ecclesiastical courts, before the 
Darnley marriage, to deprive Mary 
of her Mass. ‘The General Assem- 
bly in the summer of 1565 pre- 
sented a petition to her requiring ~ 
that ‘‘the Papistical and blasphem- 
ous Mass” ‘*be universally sup- 
pressed and abolished throughout 
the realm, not only in the subjects 
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but also in the Queen’s Majesty’s 
own person.”’ Mary returned a dig- 
nified answer. She could not for- 
sake the religion in which she 
had been brought up, and which 
she believed to be well grounded— 
‘‘ beseeching all her loving subjects 
(seeing that they have had expe- 
rience of her goodness, that she 
neither hath in times by-past, nor 
yet meaneth hereafter, to press 
the conscience of any man, but 
to suffer them to worship God in 
such sort as they are persuaded to 
be best), that they will not press 
her to offend her own conscience.” 
To Mary’s ill-timed and premature 
plea for toleration (as such we are 
now taught to regard it by men 
who are clamorous for religious 
equality), Knox, from the pulpit 
of St. Giles’, replied with charac- 
teristic vigour and promptitude. 
Darnley had come to hear the 
sermon in the Protestant sanctu- 
ary on Sunday 19th August— 
three weeks after he was married. 
The text was taken from Isaiah : 
‘¢Q Lord our God, other lords 
than Thou have ruled over us;”’ 
and the appropriate application 
was duly made. God had given 
the government of the realm to 
‘¢boys and women”’ to rebuke the 
people for their iniquity and in- 
gratitude; and if order was not 
taken with ‘‘that harlot Jesabel,”’ 
the vials of the divine wrath would 
be emptied upon the land. Knox 
had become so used to strong lan- 
guage, as the opium-eater becomes 
used to an immoderate quantity 
of his drug, that he failed to ap- 
preciate its effect upon persons 
who were unfamiliar with his 
uncourtly candour. It may have 
been the language, or it may 
have been the length of the ser- 
mon ; but Darnley at any rate, we 
are told, was profoundly annoyed. 
The author of the ‘ Diurnal of Oc- 
currents’ says only—*‘‘ Whereat 
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the king was crabbit ;”” but Knox’s 
own version supplies some amusing 
details. ‘*And because he had 
tarried an hour and more longer 
than the time appointed, the king, 
sitting in a throne made for the 
occasion, was so moved at this 
sermon that he would not dine; 
and being troubled, with great 
fury, he passed in the afternoon 
to the hawking.” 

The vehemence of Knox, how- 
ever, must not be confounded, as 
it has sometimes been, with deliber- 
ate rudeness or boorish disrespect ; 
an. entire absence of sound judg- 
ment, charity, and tact is the 
worst that can be laid to his charge. 
His missionary zeal was untem- 
pered by apostolic discretion. Yet 
the effect was the same—had he 
desired to confirm Mary in her 
mistaken opinions, he could not 
have followed a more successful 
method than he adopted. We 
must remember, however, that the 
phrase ‘‘ mistaken opinions,” as 
used by us, was incomprehensible 
to Knox. The Mass was idolatry, 
idolatry was crime, and the people 
and rulers who refused to inflict 
the punishments which God had 
attached to crime, would them- 
selves be punished. ‘In the north- 
land where the autumn before the 
Queen had travelled, there was ane 
extreme famine, in the quhilk 
many died in that country. The 
dearth was great over all, but the 
famine was principally there. And 
so all things appertaining to the 
sustentation of man, in triple and 
more, exceeded their accustomed 
prices. And so did God, accord- 
ing to the threatening of His law, 
punish the idolatry of our wicked 
Queen. For the riotous feasting 
and excessive banqueting where- 
soever that wicked woman re- 
paired, provoked God to strike the 
staff of bread, and to give His 
malediction upon the fruits of the 
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earth.”” ‘*God from heaven and 
upon the face of the earth gave 
declaration that He was offended 
at the iniquity that was committed 
even within this realm; for upon 
the 2zoth day of Januare there fell 
weit in great abundance, quhilk in 
the falling freizit so vehemently 
that the earth was but ane sheet 
of ice. And in that same month 
the sea stood still, and neither 
flowed nor ebbit the space of 24 
hours. These things were not 
only observed,’’ Knox adds, ‘* but 
also spoken and constantly affirmed 
by men of judgment and credit.” 
The effect of this fantastical fan- 
aticism upon a proud and high- 
spirited woman may be easily 
guessed. Knox was the foremost 
of the Reformers; yet Mary had 
found that Knox was _narrow- 
minded, superstitious, and fiercely 
intolerant,—so narrow-minded, in- 
tolerant, and superstitious that he 


had no difficulty in believing that 
the orderly course of nature was 


interrupted because the Queen 
dined on wild fowl and danced till 
midnight. If this was Protestant- 
ism, she would have none of it. 
Nor can we blame her much. 
The ecclesiastical dictator at 
Edinburgh was as violent and 
irrational (it might well appear 
to her) as the ecclesiastical dic- 
tator at Rome. Was it worth 
her while to exchange the in- 
fallible Pope of the Vatican for 
the infallible Pope of the High 
Street ? 

IV. In a theocratic society the 
Church and the State are one; and 
the prophet of the Israelitish re- 
cords is a lawgiver, a magistrate, 
and a politician, as well as a 
preacher. Knox’s notions of 
government were taken from the 
Old Testament. Maitland, on the 
other hand, was a secular states- 
man, who steadily resisted the 
intrusion of the Church into civil 
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affairs. We have already had a 
sample of the wares in Knox’s 
wallet ; and the briefest narrative 
of his controversies with Maitland 
will serve to show that the Hebrew 
prophet is an unmanageable ele- 
ment in modern society, and that 
the application of the principles 
which Knox asserted and Mait- 
land resisted must lead directly to 
anarchy. 

We have seen that from the day 
the new religious society was in- 
stituted Maitland openly opposed 
the inordinate pretensions of the 
preachers. He had said ‘‘in 
mockage,’”” when Knox’s special 
and vehement application of the 
prophet Haggeus was being ad- 
dressed to the Parliament of 1560, 
‘*We mon now forget ourselves. 
and beir the barrow to build the 
houses of God.’’ He had declared 
again—with his usual verbal felic- 
ity—that the Book of Discipline 
was ‘‘a devout imagination,”— 
meaning probably that such a code 
of exact and salutary discipline 
might suit the Civitas Dei when 
it came to be established, but was 
ill adapted for any existing society. 
Knox was anxious that the treatise 
should be ratified by the Estates ; 
Maitland, on the other hand, was 
resolved that no _ parliamentary 
sanction should be given. It had 
been signed informally in 1560, 
Knox being urgent, by some of 
the lords of the Congregation ; but 
it would appear that later on they 
had come to be of opinion that 
they had acted unadvisedly ; and 
Lethington’s plea, addressed to 
the members of the Assembly of 
1561, that subscription had been a 
formal act, which meant little or 
nothing—‘‘ many subscribed 7” fide 
parentum, as the bairns are bap- 
tised’’—-seems to have satisfied 
most of the lords who were present. 
‘‘ How many of those that signed 
that book would be subject to it?” 
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he inquired, with significant em- 
hasis. The answer was, ‘‘ All the 
godly.” ‘* Will the Duke ?”’ (Leth- 
ington had been apprised, no doubt, 
that the Hamiltons were now un- 
friendly.) ‘‘ If he will not,” Lord 
Ochiltree replied, ‘‘I would that 
he was scrapped out, not only of 
that book, but also out of our 
number and company.”’ But Ochil- 
tree appears to have had no sup- 
port among the ‘‘ worldlings,” and 
after an angry speech from Knox, 
Lethington told him plainly that 
the discussion need not be pro- 
tracted; ‘*Stand content, that 
book will not be obtained.” 

The penalties against Popery 
were, as we have seen, extraordi- 
narily harsh. The Catholics had 
looked forward to Mary’s return, 
hoping that with her help the 
severity of the Acts might be re- 
laxed ; but they were disappointed. 
We learn from one of Maitland’s 
earlier letters that the penal stat- 
utes had been rigorously enforced, 
and that in point of fact the Popish 
priests were in worse plight than 
before. Maitland, for reasons to 
which I have already adverted, 
was distinctly in favour of a lenient 
administration of the law, and we 
find the Reformers complaining on 
more than one occasion that the 
Secretary was not a keen perse- 
cutor. Knox, alluding to a pro- 
secution which was begun when 
Maitland was in France, observes 
that the Queen asked counsel of 
the old Laird of Lethington, ‘‘ for 
the younger was absent, and so 
the Protestants had the fewer un- 
friends ;’’ and it is quite true that 
during the latter years of the 
Lethington. administration the 
penalties inflicted upon those who 
adhered to the ancient faith were 
comparatively light. On the other 
hand, he regarded the seditious 
doctrines which were aired in the 
pulpit of St Giles’ with marked 
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disfavour. The preachers declared 
that they held a civil as well as 
a divine commission, a secular as 
well as a spiritual warrant. They 
were above the law when the law 
was in their judgment unjust. 
They prayed for the Queen as ‘‘a 
thrall and bondwoman of Satan,”’ 
and for the rebel lords as ‘‘the 
best part of the nobility.’”’ A re- 
ligious festival not uncommonly 
developed into a political satur- 
nalia. The first public fast of the 
Reformed Church was held during 
the week for which Rizzio’s mur- 
der had been planned ; and in the 
form of prayer prepared by Knox 
for the occasion, his knowledge of 
the plot enabled him to exercise 
his prophetic gifts with marked 
advantage. When, after a tumult 
in Edinburgh, the lawless citizens 
were warned not to take the law 
into their own hands, the Reform- 
ers protested against the ‘‘ high 
threatenings’’ and offensive lan- 
guage of the Royal letter. Knox’s 
defiance of authority has been de- 
fended by indiscreet apologists ; 
but Maitland’s reply to the argu- 
ment that the godly might break 
with impunity any law they dis- 
liked appears to be unanswerable. 
‘‘For if all private persons should 
usurp to take vengeanee at their 
own hands, what lies in ours? 
And to what purpose hath good 
laws and statutes been estab- 
lished ?” 

An accidental outburst of fanat- 
icism in the Abbey Church during 
the Queen’s absence at Stirling in 
1563 brought the contention be- 
tween the extreme and moderate 
parties toacrisis. The Calvinistic 
rioters were identified, and two of 
their number were summoned to 
underlie the law. Knox promptly 
called his faction to arms. The 
trial was to take place on the 
25th of October, and early in the 
autumn the fiery cross, in the 
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form of an encyclical from the 
Calvinistic leader, was speeding 
through the Covenanting counties. 
‘* Wheresoever two or three are 
gathered in my name, there am 
I in the middest of thame,’’ was 
the superscription of this singular 
declaration of war, in which the 
writer craved the Congregation to 
convene in Edinburgh on the day 
of trial ‘‘for the advancement of 
God’s glory, the safety of your 
brethren, and your own assurance.”’ 
It was an insolent attempt to over- 
awe the Judges by collecting in 
the capital a mob of Pfotestant 
fanatics. ‘‘ The brethren prepared 
themselves, as many as_ were 
thought expedient in every town 
and province, to keep the day.’ 
A civil war was in prospect ; but 
the tenor of the letter was made 
known to the Queen, and Knox 
was called before the Council. 

The Reformer was urged, both 
by Moray and by Maxwell, to 
withdraw the obnoxious circular, 
but he obstinately refused. He 
had been guilty of no offence. 
‘*No offence!’’ exclaimed Max- 
well, ‘‘to convocat the Queen’s 
lieges!’’ ‘Not for a just cause,”’ 
Knox replied, vindicating his con- 
duct by the example of the lords 
of the Congregation, who two years 
before had risen in arms against 
their sovereign. Maxwell was 
answering reasonably enough that, 
times having changed, the prece- 
dent was inapplicable, when he 
was interrupted by Knox: ‘It is 
neither the presence nor the ab- 
sence of the Queen,”’ he said, ‘‘ that 
rules my conscience, but God 
speaking plainly in His Word; 
what was lawful to me last year 
is still lawful, because my God is 
unchangeable.”” What could a 
Maitland or a Maxwell make of 
this impracticable controversialist 
—a controversialist whose ultimate 
court of appeal was the Old Tes- 
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tament narrative as interpreted by 
himself ? 

Knox, however, was ultimately 
discharged by the Council. The 
Queen was present on the occa- 
sion,—Maxwell on one side of her 
chair of state, Maitland on the 
other. The Council was composed 
exclusively of the lords who had 
belonged to the Congregation— 
Moray, Marischal, Glencairn, 
Ruthven. Behind the lords, at 
a little distance from the table, 
sat, among others, ‘‘auld Lething- 
ton, father of the Secretar.’”’ The 
examination was mainly conducted 
by Maitland, who had no difficulty 
in disposing of the pleas that were 
urged by Knox and his partisans. 
The precedent of the convocations 
which had been held during a 
period of civil strife was clearly 
inapplicable: ‘‘ Then was then, and 
now is now. We have no need of 
sic conventions as sometimes we 
have had.’’ Then the Queen her- 
self interposed: ‘‘Who gave him 
commandment to make convoca- 
tion of my lieges? Is not that 
treason ?’’ Ruthven had recourse, 
in answer, to a transparent evasion 
(of which Knox, indeed, had al- 
ready availed himself) ; it was not 
treason, he contended, ‘‘for he 
makes convocation of the people to 
hear prayer and sermon almost 
daily, and whatever your Grace 
may think thereof, we think it not 
treason.’’ Mary tore the cobweb 
to pieces. ‘‘I say nothing,” she 
retorted, ‘‘ against your religion or 
against your convening to your 
sermons. But what authority have 
you to convocate my subjects when 
ye will, without my command- 
ment ?’’ Knox’s reply was to the 
effect that he had acted on the 
commandment of the Kirk ; but the 
greater part of his defence was de- 
voted to a violent invective against 
the ‘‘pestilent Papists, who, being 
the sons of the devill, maun obey 
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the desires of their father, who has 
been ane liar and ane murderer 
from the beginning.”’ 

Knox asserts that Lethington 
was eager for a conviction, and 
that the lords were offended by 
his importunity. ‘*What! shall 
the Laird of Lethington have 
power to controul us? or shall the 
presence of a woman cause us to 


offend God by condemning the in-., 


nocent against our conscience ?”’ 
It rather appears, however, that 
the prudential considerations (a 
conviction might possibly have led 
to a riot) which induced the lords 
to discharge him did not imply any 
approval of his conduct; for it is 
from the time of his appearance 
before the Council that the divi- 
sion between the Court party and 
the Church party becomes most 
marked. The Master of Maxwell 
‘gave unto the said John a dis- 
charge of the familiaritie which 
before was great between them ;’’ 
and even Moray was thereafter for 
many months divided from the 
man to whom he had been bound 
by the closest ties. ‘In all that 
time the Earl of Moray was’ so 
fremmit to John Knox that neither 
by word nor write was there any 
communication betwixt them.”’ 

An unsuccessful attempt to 
bring the two parties together was 
made during the sitting of the As- 
sembly which met at Edinburgh 
in June 1564. Lethington pre- 
sided, Knox was in attendance, 
and the conference ultimately re- 
solved into an animated discussion 
between the preacher and the poli- 
tician. The report comes from 
Knox, and we may fairly conclude 
that he does no injustice to his own 
argument; yet the reasonableness 
of Maitland’s position, the fairness 
of his judgment and the felicity 
of his language, are cqnspicuous 
throughout. The figures of the 
representative leaders stand out 
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boldly, and the hopelessness of any 
compromise between the men is no- 
where else more distinctly brought 
home to us. Knox belonged, 
heart and soul, to the Church mil- 
itant of the sixteenth century; 
whereas Maitland, in his manner 
of speech and habit of thought, 
was essentially modern. A _ brief 
résumé of this dramatic dialogue 
will interest the reader. 

It must be premised, however, 
that a conference had been held 
soon after Mary’s return, at which 
the question, ‘‘ Whether subjects 
might put to their hand to sup- 
press the idolatry of their prince?”’ 
had been keenly debated. The 
preachers were prepared to insist 
on conformity, the lords were in 
favour of liberty, ‘‘and the votes 
of the lords prevailed against the 
ministers.’’ It was resolved, how- 
ever, that the judgment of the 
Church of Geneva, the mother 
Church of the more rigid Prot- 
estantism, should be _ obtained. 
Knox offered to correspond with 
Calvin; but on the plea (it was 
only ‘‘a shift to gain time,” we 
are told) that ‘‘ there stood meikle 
in the information,”’ the Secretary 
undertook to prepare and forward 
the memorial. 

The conference was held in the 
‘¢Inner Counsel House.”’ Besides 
the Duke, Moray, Argyll, Morton, 
Glencairn, Marischal, Rothes— 
all those who had been hitherto 
the steadfast friends of the Church, 
but who were now dismayed by 
Knox’s violence—were present on 
behalf of the lords; Erskine of 
Dun, Spottiswoode, Craig, and 
others represented the ministers. | 
The debate was opened by Leth- 
ington, who, insisting upon the 
immense importance of a. friendly 
understanding between the sover- 
eign and her people, pointed out 
that the goodwill which had 
hitherto been preserved was in 
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danger of being interrupted by the 
indecent invective and virulent 
hostility of the preachers. Knox 
replied that any truce between 
wicked rulers and the people of 
God was not to be desired, and 
that God, in His hot indignation, 
would strike the people who winked 
at the idolatry of their prince. 
Lethington. That is a head, Mr 
Knox, whereupon you and I have 
never agreed. How are you able 
to prove that God has plagued or 


stricken a people for the idolatry : 


of their prince, if they themselves 
led godly lives? 

Knox. The Scripture of God 
teaches me that Jerusalem and 
Juda were punished for the sin 
of Manasses. It is true that the 


king was not wholly to blame, for 
idolatry and false religion have 
ever been and ever will be pleas- 
ing to the most part of men; and 
a great number, no doubt, followed 


him in his abominations, and suf- 
fered him to file Jerusalem and 
the temple of God; for which sin 
the whole nation was justly re- 
sponsible; even as the whole of 
Scotland is guilty this day of the 
Queen’s idolatry, and you, my 
lords, specially above all others. 

Lethington. Therein’ we shall 
never agree; but of that we shall 
speak more at large hereafter. Now, 
as regards the form of prayer which 
you use for the Queen? 

Knox. God knows that publicly 
and privately I have prayed for 
her conversion, showing the people 
the danger in which they stand 
by reason of her indurit blind- 
ness 

Lethington. That is it wherein 
we find the greatest fault. You 
call her the slave of Satan; you 
affirm that God’s vengeance hangs 
over the realm by reason of her 
impiety,—what is this but to rouse 
the heart of the people against her 
Majesty ? 
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Knox, It sufficeth me, my lord, 
that the Master and Teacher of 
baith prophets and apostles has 
taught me so to pray. 

Lethington. Wherein rebels she 
against God ? 

Knox. In all the actions of her 
life, but especially that she will 
not hear the blessed Evangel of 
Jesus Christ, and that she main- 
tains that idol, the Messe. 

Lethington. She thinks it not 
rebellion, but good religion. 

Knox. So thought they that 
sometimes offered their children 
unto Moloch, and yet the Spirit of 
God affirms that they offered them 
unto devills and not unto God. 

Lethington. Yet why not pray 
for her without moving any doubt? 

Knox. Prayer profits the sons 
and daughters of God’s election 
only, of which number whether 
she be ane or not, I have just 
cause to doubt. 

Lethington. Well, let us come 
to the second head. Where find 
ye that the Scripture calls any 
the bond-slaves to Satan? or that 
the prophets of God speak so ir- 
reverently of kings and queens? 

Knox. The Scripture says that 
by nature we are all of the sons of 
wrath; now, what difference there 
is between the sons of wrath and 
the slaves of the devill, I under- 
stand not. 

Lethington. But where will ye 
find that any of the prophets did 
so entreat kings and queens? 

Knox. In more places than one. 
Achab was a king and Jesabell a 
queen, and yet what the prophet 
Elias said to the one and to the 
other I suppose ye be not ig- 
norant ? 

Lethington. These were singular 
motions of the Spirit of God, and 
appertane not to our age. 

[Lethirigtoi, who had _ been 
‘‘leaning upon the Master of 
Maxwell’s breast,’’ here said, ‘I 
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am almost weary. I would that 
some other would reason upon the 
other heads.’’ But no one coming 
forward, the discussion on the 
extent of the obedience due by 
subjects to their rulers was re- 
sumed by him.] 

Lethington. How will ye prove 
that the persons placed in author- 
ity may be resisted, seeing the 
apostle has said, ‘ He that resists 
the powers resisteth the ordinance 
of God’? 

Knox. That the prince may be 
resisted, and the ordinance of God 
not violated, is evident, for Saul 
was the anointed king, and the 
Jews his subjects, and yet they so 
resisted him that they made him 
no better than man-sworn. 

Lethington. 1 doubt if in so 
doing the people did well. 

Knox. The Spirit of God accuses 
them not of any crime, but rather 
praises them. And therefore I 
conclude that they who gainstood 
his commandment resisted not the 
ordinance of God. 

Lethington. All this reasoning 
is not to the purpose. Our ques- 
tion is, whether we may and ought 
to suppress the Queen’s Mass, or 
whether her idolatry shall be laid 
to our charge ? 

Knox. Idolatry ought not only 
to be suppressed, but the idolater 
ought to die the death. 

Lethington. But there is no 
commandment given to the people 
to punish their king if he be an 
idolater. 

Knox. I find no more privilege 
granted unto kings by God, more 
than unto the people, to offend 
God’s majesty. And for the pro- 
bation, I am ready to produce the 
fact of one prophet—for ye know, 
my lord, that Eliseus sent one of 
the children of the prophets to 
anoint Jehu, who gave him in 
commandment to destroy’ the 
house of his master Achab for 
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‘the idolatry committed by him, 


and for the innocent blood that 
Jesabell, his wicked wife, had 
slain. 

Lethington. We are not bound 
to imitate extraordinary examples, 
unless we have the like assurance 
and commandment. We have not 
the like commandment. 

Knox. That I deny, for the 
commandment—the idolater shall 
die the death—is perpetual, as ye 
yourself have granted. 

Lethington. You have produced 
but one example. . 

Knox. One sufficeth; but yet, 
God be praisit, we lack not others. 
Amasias and Joash, kings of 
Judah, were both punished for 
their iniquity—Joash by his awin 
servants, and Amasias by the 
whole people. 

Lethington. 
they did well. 

Knox. It shall be free for you 
to doubt as you please; but whaur 
I find execution according to God’s 
laws, I daur not doubt of the 
equity of their cause. And fur- 
ther, it appears unto me that God 
gave sufficient approbation and 
allowance for their conduct, for 
he blessit them with victory, 
peace, and prosperity, the space 
of fifty-two years thereafter. 

Lethington. But prosperity does 
not always prove that God ap- 
proves the acts of men. 

Knox. Yes, when the act of 
men agree with the will of God. 

Lethington. Well, I think ye 
shail not have many learnit men 
of your opinion. 

Knox. The truth ceases not to 
be the truth, though men _ mis- 
know it. Yet, I praise my Lord, 
I lack not the consent of God’s 
servants in that head. [Here 
he ‘presented to Lethington the 
Apology of Magdeburg, signed by 
certain ministers of the Lutheran 
Church. } 


I doubt whether 
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Lethington (after reading the 
names). Homines obscuri. 

Knox. Dei tamen servi. 

So the controversy ended, and 
the scruples of neither party were 
resolved. It is the way of most 
controversies. Lethington proceed- 
ed to explain why he had not 
written to Calvin—the explana- 
tion being approved by ‘‘the claw- 
backs of the Court’’—but even 
Calvin’s judgment would have had 
little weight. For the division 
between the advocates of custom 
and the advocates of change, be- 
tween the advocates of authority 
and the advocates of revolution, 
is not yet healed. It is oneof the 
root-questions of politics. If every 
citizen who is dissatisfied with the 
established order is entitled to take 
the law into his own hands, orderly 
government is made impossible. 
Yet there are extraordinary occa- 
sions when resistance to a ‘‘ wicked 
ruler’’ becomes the plainest duty 
of the subject. The right of in- 
surrection in certain extreme cases 
is now more fully admitted than it 
was when Maitland lived; yet 
even to-day the most advanced 
theorist will be ready to own that 
the doctrine of resistance as for- 
mulated by Knox could lead only 
to anarchy. 

Maitland, it may here be added, 
took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings which were rendered 
necessary by the alienation of the 
revenues of the Church. The 
ministers were very indignant at 
the inadequacy of the provision 
which was made for them by the 
Privy Council,—even the ‘‘ third ”’ 
(which was ultimately set aside 
for their sustentation) being bur- 
dened with a provision in favour 
of theCrown. ‘‘ Twa parts,” they 
declared, ‘‘ had been freely given 
to the devil, and the third had 
been divided between the devil 
and God.”’ They maintained, more- 
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over, that those who had been em- 
powered by the Council ‘‘ to modify 
the stipends”’ had been niggardly 
in the extreme. They were par- 
ticularly wroth with the Comp- 
troller (Wishart, the Laird of 
Pittarrow), one of their own men, 
who had been selected indeed to 
protect their interests, and the con- 
trast between his professions and 
his practice was severely satirised. 
‘¢ The good Laird of Pittarrow was 
an earnest professor of Christ ; 
but the meikle devill take the 
Comptroller!’’ Maitland, on the 
other hand, contended that the 
‘¢ modification ’’ had been so favour- 
able to the ministers that at the 
end of the year the Queen would 
not have enough ‘‘to buy her a 
pair of new shoes;’”’ and Christo- 
pher Goodman, who, though he 
held an English benefice, had taken 
a leading part in the controversy, 
was tersely advised to mind his 
own business: ‘‘ Ne sit peregrinus 
curiosus in aliena republica.”’ 


If the religious revolution in 
Scotland has been bitterly de- 
nounced, it has also had eager 


apologists. The teaching of Knox, 
we are told, has been ‘‘the im- 
mediate cause of all that is 
best and greatest in Scottish 
character ;’’ and ‘‘ the resolute and 
noble effort of the Scottish people ° 
to make Christ’s Gospel the rule 
of their daily iives’’ has been em- 
phatically approved. The passion 
of the partisan is apt to provoke 
indiscriminate retaliation; and 
there are men of learning and 
judgment who do not hesitate to 
declare, on the other hand, that 
the revolution, as conducted by 
Knox, was an immense misfortune 
for Scotland,—throwing back for 
not less than three bundred years 
its arts, its civilisation, and even 
its religion. It does not appear 
to me that either view is entirely 
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just ; although I incline to hold, 
upon the whole, that if Maitland’s 
counsel had prevailed, the effect 
of the Reformation on morals, on 
doctrine, on the social relations, 
on the intellectual life, would have 
been more salutary than it was. 
That among the earlier Reformers 
there were many simple and earnest 
souls to whom spiritual verities 
were intensely real—who saw the 
pure and noble figure of Jesus 
waiting for them in the heavens, 
while meantime they themselves 
in an evil world fought the good 
fight and kept the faith which He 
had bequeathed to them—need not 
be doubted. But this was hardly 
the aspect in which religion pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Knox. 
The jealous God of prophet and 
psalmist, who had commanded the 
chosen people to root out the 
Canaanite and slay the idolater, 
was the central figure of his the- 
ology. Divested of its technical 
phraseology, the gospel according 
to Calvin is capable of succinct 
definition. The first man had in- 
curred the displeasure of Almighty 
God by eating forbidden fruit. 
For this act of disobedience he 
and his innocent offspring had 
been devoted to everlasting fiery 
torments—justly and righteously 
devoted ; but out of the depths of 
His divine compassion the Lord 
had devised a scheme of salvation 
by which a select minority might 
be enabled to escape. His only- 
begotten Son was sent to bear the 
punishment which they had in- 
curred, and which otherwise would 
have fallen on them. While the 
elect, thus vicariously punished 
and vicariously redeemed, will be 
taken up to dwell with their 
Master and Saviour in heaven, the 
rest of the human race (who have 
drawn blanks in this tremendous 
lottery) will be cast into the tor- 
menting fire of hell, where they 
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will spend eternity in the practice 
of sin, and in sinking lower and 
lower into the hideous abyss of 
evil. This is Calvinism—pure and 
undiluted ; and the tragic concep- 
tion of the relations between man 
and his Maker which the gloomy 
logic of a theologian had conjured 
up, was seared by Knox and his 
successors upon the souls of the 
Scottish people. A horror of great 
darkness rose up, like a pestilential 
exhalation, from the pit—obscuring 
the gracious light and benignant 
glory of heaven. What this whim- 
sically tragic scheme of doctrine 
(for it is whimsical as well as 
tragic) had led to in the course 
of a century or two, is known to 
every reader of Burns’s immortal 
satires; and men who are yet 
hardly past their prime can still 
remember how the religion of 
Scotland had been demoralised by 
it when they were boys. 

A system of doctrine which is 
unreal or fantastic must react 
injuriously, one would fancy, upon 
the practical morality of a people. 
‘‘Morality in its theological as- 
pect,’’ to borrow Professor Huxley’s 
weighty words, ‘‘is obedience to 
the will of God.’’ The will of God, 
as disclosed to the Scottish Cal- 
vinist, involved, it must be ad- 
mitted, some rather singular con- 
clusions. That the Pope was Anti- 
christ, that bishops were servants 
of the devil, that witches and war- 
locks were to be burnt alive, that 
churches were to be built like 
barns, that works of art were to 
be disfigured and defaced, that 
actors of plays were to be branded 
and banished, that persons who 
walked in the fields or gathered 
‘* groserts ’’ in time of sermon were 
to be excommunicated, that the 
Sabbath was a season of peniten- 
tial gloom, that dancing and other 
innocent pleasures were a device 
of Satan, that a belief in the real 
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presence was idolatry, and that 
the idolater was to die the death, 
—these were some of the defini- 
tions of God’s will, to which the 
Scottish Calvinists, then and later, 
proceeded to give effect. The de- 
termination to live in obedience to 
God’s will is deserving of all praise ; 
but it is obvious that the quality 
of the morality must depend to 
some extent on the conception that 
has been formed of what that will 
requires; and it cannot perhaps 
be said that in this sense the Re- 
formers had made any appreciable 
advance upon the monk and the 
pardoner. 

Noone now denies that fanaticism, 
intemperate zeal, cruel intolerance, 
iconoclastic excess, characterised 
the Reformation in Scotland. Is 
fanaticism good? Are intemper- 


ance, intellectual narrowness, fero- 
cious invective good? Are these 
the legitimate fruits of a moral 


and intellectual revival? In this 
sense, again, we have to ask our- 
selves, Was Knox’s way best, or 
was Lethington’s? Unless the 
plea of urgent necessity is admitted, 
there can be no question of what 
the answer must be. For my own 
part, I decline to accept the plea. 
I see no reason to doubt that the 
Reformation (even in Scotland) 
might have been successfully con- 
ducted on other lines; that a real 
reform of abuses moral and spir- 
itual might have been brought 
about without the sacrifice of in- 
tellectual breadth and veracity, of 
moderation, of comprehension, of 
Christian charity. 

When we are told that Knox’s 
Reformation was the cause of all 
that is ‘* best and greatest’’ in the 
Scottish character, we are tempt- 
ed to ask whether in point of fact 
the Scot since Knox’s time has 
risen to any high moral or spiritual 
level? It is probable that under 
any form of religion or govern- 
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ment the national caution and the 
national shrewdness would have 
led to material success and worldly 
prosperity. But is it just to assert 
that the severe and gloomy Puri- 
tanism of the preachers has im- 
pressed upon the national con- 
science a finer ideal of duty or a 
higher standard of purity? If this 
could be truly asserted, then, indeed, 
the narrowness, the fierceness, the 
bigotry might be forgiven. That 
the life led by ‘‘ the Scottish com- 
mons”’ since the Reformation has 
been, as a rule, simple, frugal, and 
devout, I would gladly believe; 
but that it has been in many 
respects a maimed and stunted life, 
wanting in beauty and attractive- 
ness and the instinctive refine- 
ment of more favoured nations, as 
well as hard, narrow, and merci- 
less in judgment and conduct, 
cannot, lam afraid, bedenied. Nor 
do sobriety, purity, and cleanli- 
ness quite consist with certain 
unpleasant returns which have 
been taken to show (rather. un- 
fairly, I believe) that among the 
nations of Europe the country- 
men and countrywomen of Knox 
are the most intemperate and the 
most unchaste. 

Any general reflections on na- 
tional peculiarities should be made 
with the utmost reserve, and when 
I say that the Puritan training of 
the nation had an unhappy effect 
upon its morale, I am ready to 
admit that the opposite view may 
be supported by plausible argu- 
ment. To me, however, it ap- 
pears that the bonds from which 
the Scots have had to free them- 
selves in later times, cut them to 
the bone. The iron entered into 
their souls; and, while it cannot 
be reasonably affirmed that the 
Reformation refined the manners 
or purified the morals of the 
people, Covenanter and Camer- 
onian—the lineal descendants of 
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Knox—became as morbidly super- 
stitious and as crazily fanatical as 
any fasting saint or howling dervish. 

If the influence of the Knoxian 
Reformation upon morals, upon the 
soul and the conscience, cannot be 
unreservedly approved, the effect 
upon the intellectual life was dis- 
tinctly disastrous. The fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were the 
witnesses of a new Birth. The 
fruitful methods of a new phil- 
osophy were being applied; the 
initial step in an incredible de- 
velopment of philosophy, poetry, 
theology, science, had been taken. 
Men who had hitherto walked in 
a vain show, were about to return 
to sincerity and to nature; the 
swaddling-clothes of the middle 
ages were being laid aside; and 
the nations of Northern Europe, 
to whom the mummeries of super- 
stition and the traditions of the 
schoolmen had grown musty and 
ill-flavoured, welcomed, with the 
fresh delight and innocent won- 
der of children, the free and lib- 
eral air of a larger life. Wise 
thinkers like Erasmus, sagacious 
statesmen like Maitland, would 
have associated the ecclesiastical 
traditions with the new secular 
impulses; but the Luthers, the 
Calvins, and the Knoxes were as 
hostile to intellectual freedom and 
spiritual breadth as Pope or 
bishop. The reformers of re- 
ligion put a new face upon the 
old unrealities and the old un- 
veracities, and then proceeded to 
enforce them by the time-honoured 
sanctions—the fagot here, eternal 
fire hereafter. Their first business 
in Scotland was to construct an 
exhaustive form of excommunica- 
tion,—directly thereafter they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an Act from 
the Estates which punished witch- 
craft with death. It need not be 
added that the higher literature 
of Scotland—the literature which 
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has given Scotland a place among 
the nations—owes nothing to its 
Puritanism. Hume, Burns, Scott 
—each in his own fashion—led 
the revolt against the Knoxian 
tradition. 

On the singular figure of Knox 
himself—the undoubted leader of 
the religious movement in Scot- 
lands—men will continue to look, 
as his contemporaries looked, with 
mingled feelings of admiration and 
aversion. In the case of so unique 
a personality, the temptation to 
burn or to adore becomes well- 
nigh irresistible. The flaws in a 
character of exceptional force and 
masterfulness are of course ac- 
centuated by its virility; and in 
Knox, especially, it cannot be 
denied, there was much that was 
not admirable. Such words as 
charity, chivalry, magnanimity, 
were not to be found in his dic- 
tionary, and the ideas which they 
represented he would have laughed 
to scorn. The coarse strain in his 
nature is most noticeable, perhaps, 
in his estimate of, and in his in- 
tercourse with, women: there are 
allusions to his first wife in his 
letters which no man of natural 
delicacy could have committed to 
paper. Marjory Bowes died when 
he was almost an old man, and 
then he married the daughter of 
Lord Ochiltree, a girl in her teens. 
His impotent struggles to escape 
from the net which he had in- 
cautiously woven for himseif in 
the ‘First Blast of the Trumpet’ 
are whimsical in the extreme. 
‘¢Jeremie prayed for the pros- 
perity and health of Nebuchad- 
nezar. Did he therefore justify 
his cruelty against Jerusalem? I 
am assured he did not, as his own 
prophesie beareth plain witness.” 
In his dealings with men, Knox 
was often unscrupulous — some- 
times, if rarely, dishonest. When 
the Congregation were anxiously 
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looking for help from Elizabeth, 
he wrote to Sir James Croft that, 
as matters stood, the English Gov- 
ernment might safely break with 
France,—‘‘ but if ye list to craft 
with them, the sending of a thou- 
sand or more men to us can break 
no league nor point of peace con- 
tracted betwixt you and France; 
for it is free for your subjects to 
serve in war any prince or nation 
for their wages; and if ye fear 
that such excuses will not prevail, 
ye may declare them rebels to your 
realm when ye shall be assured 
that they are in our company.’ 
Even Croft—‘‘the bell-wether of 
all mischief ’’—was shocked, or pro- 
fessed to be shocked, by the cyni- 
cal levity of the proposal,—how 
could a ‘‘ wise man ”’ like Mr Knox 
fail to see that this ‘‘ dishonour- 
able device’? would deceive no- 
body? It isneedless to repeat that 
Knox was intensely superstitious. 
The changes of wind and weather 
were spiritual portents which the 
Almighty permitted him to inter- 
pret. His disciples believed, in- 
deed, that the gift of prophecy 
had been given to their master, as 
it had been given to Isaiah and 
Ezekiel. The reasonably probable 
deductions from current events 
which native shrewdness enabled 
him to make, were magnified into 
inspired vaticinations ; and vindic- 
tive anticipations of approaching 
doom not unfrequently brought 
about their own fulfilment,— as 
Kirkaldy and others found to 
theircost. The horizon of his mind 
was narrow; it had no ‘‘atmo- 
sphere’”’ or ‘‘ perspective,’’ as art- 
ists would say ; and the limitations 
of his intellect reacted upon his 
policy. The historical continuity 
and the historical development of 
great institutions were conceptions 
which he could not grasp. He 
was ready at any moment to break 
with the past, and to ‘establish 
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the Church of Christ de novo.”’ 
And, if his logic was arbitrary, his 
dogmatism was inveterate. The 
Bishop of Rome was the Man of 
Sin, the Son of Perdition, the 
Babylonian harlot, what more 
needed to be said? He thundered 
against the Mass; it was more ter- 
rible to him than a host of armed 
enemies; but he failed to show 
wherein the mystery of the Euchar- 
ist was more incredible than the 
mystery of the incarnation or the 
mystery of the resurrection, than 
the miracle in Cana of Galilee, 
or the miracle in Bethlehem of 
Judea. He was a forcible but 
not a great or entirely honest 
reasoner, and the vigorous and 
animated argument was sometimes 
sophistical and sometimes puerile. 
His sarcasm was clumsy, his irony 
wanted finish. The broad and 
boisterous caricature in which he 
delighted was closely akin to horse- 
play; while his humour, some- 
times hilarious, sometimes satur- 
nine, would have shocked a more 
fastidious society. Yet friend and 
foe were fain to admit that the 
weapons in his controversial ar- 
moury had one invaluable merit 
—they almost invariably silenced 
his adversaries. He convinced as 
a sledge-hammer convinces. And 
even if his defects of temper and 
manner had been graver than they 
were, this rude and rugged figure, 
in the plain Geneva gown, can nevér 
cease to be interesting and even 
memorable to Scotchmen. Seldom 
before had such sturdy courage 
and such unflagging energy, such 
fertility of resource, such fire of 
zeal, such majesty of invective, 
animated the friends and con- 
founded the enemies of the truth. 
His undaunted bearing in the 
presence of learned doctors and 
hostile nobles cannot be too highly 
praised. ‘‘He never feared the 
face of man.’’ The constitutional 
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insensibility to danger is shared by 
many coarse and inferior natures; 
but Knox was not the vulgar bully 
of the ecclesiastical arena. The 
burden of the Lord was upon him. 
Stronger, far stronger than natural 
intrepidity, was the abiding convic- 
tion that he had been permitted to 
enter into the counsels of the Most 
High, and that the God of Israel 
was on his side. Thus in the dark- 
est hour his confidence was un- 
shaken. Of him, as of William of 
Orange, it might be truly said— 
‘¢ Seevis tranquillus in undis.” He 
was never, indeed, so great as in 
adversity; and when, from the 
wrath of man and the wiles of 
the Evil One, the afflicted people 
of God appealed to the Eter- 
nal, it was the voice of Knox 
that shaped their prayer. ‘It 
remaineth that both they and we 
turn to the Eternal, our God 
(who beats down to death to the 
intent that He may raise up again, 
to leave the remembrance of His 
wondrous deliverance, to the praise 
of His own name), which, if we do 
unfeignedly, I no more doubt but 
that this our dolour, confusion, 
and fear shall be turned into joy, 
honour, and boldness, than that I 
doubt that God gave victory to 
the Israelites over the Benjam- 
ites after that twice with igno- 
miny they were repulsed and 
dung back. Yea, whatsoever 
shall become of us and our mortal 
carcasses, I doubt not but that 
this cause, in despite of Sathan, 
shall prevail in the realm of Scot- 
land. For as it is the eternal 
truth of the eternal God, so shall 
it at the last prevail, howsoever 
for a time it be impugned. It may 
be that God shall plague some, 
for that they delight not in the 
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truth, albeit for worldly respects 
they seem to favour it. Yea, God 
may take some of his dearest chil- 
dren away before that their eyes 
see greater troubles. But neither 
shall the one nor the other so 
hinder this action but in the end 
it shall triumph.” 


So long as Maitland retained 
the control of public affairs in Scot- 
land, the provisional religious peace 
was strictly observed. It may be 
truly said that during the whole 
of his administration, inasmuch as 
active intolerance was discouraged 
by those in power, Ephraim did 
not envy Judah, nor Judah vex 
Ephraim. The principles of wise 
restraint and judicious abstinence 
were recommended to priest and 
people by a Minister who was con- 
stitutionally averse to ‘‘the false- 
hood of extremes.’’ On the fall of 
Mary and the retirement of Mait- 
land, Knox regained his influence 
over the lords. At the Assembly 
of the ‘‘ Kirk of God,’’ which met 
at Edinburgh on 25th July 1567, 
the nobility, barons, and others of 
the Kirk promised faithfully, in 
the presence of God, ‘‘ to root out, 
destroy, and utterly subvert all 
monuments of idolatry,’’ and there- 
after ‘‘ proceed to the punishment 
of the idolaters.’”” And on the 
29th, Morton, for the infant King, 
who had been crowned that day, 
solemnly swore that ‘out of all 
my lands and empire I shall be 
careful to root out all heresy ’’— 
an oath confirmed by Moray him- 
self as Regent on the 22d of Aug- 
ust—‘‘ Out of this realm of Scot- 
land, and empire thereof, I shall 
be careful to root out all heretics 
and enemies to the true worship 
of God.” 
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I.—A LORN MILKMAID. 


IT was an eighty-cow dairy, and 
the troop of milkers, regular and 
supernumerary, were all at work ; 
for, though the time of year was as 
yet. but early April, the feed lay 
entirely in water-meadows and the 
cows were ‘‘in full pail.’” The hour 
was about six in the evening, and 
three-fourths of the large, red, rect- 
angular animals having been fin- 
ished off, there was opportunity 
for a little conversation. 

‘« He brings home his bride to- 
morrow, I hear. They’ve come 
as far as Anglebury to-day.” 

The voice seemed to proceed 
from the carcass of the cow called 
Cherry, but the speaker was a 
milking-woman, whose face was 
buried in the flank of that motion- 
less beast. 

‘*Has anybody seen her?” said 
another. 

There was a negative response 
from the first. ‘* Though they say 
she’s a rosy-cheeked, tisty-tosty 
little body enough,”’ she added; 
and as the milkmaid spoke she 
turned her face so that she could 
glance past her cow’s tail to the 
other side of the barton, where 
a thin faded woman of thirty 
milked somewhat apart from the 
rest. 

‘Years younger than he, they 
say,’ continued the second, with 
also a glance of reflectiveness in 
the same direction. 

‘*How old do you call him, 
then ?”’ 

‘¢ Thirty or so.” 

‘*¢ More like forty,’’ broke in an 
old milkman near, in a long white 
pinafore or ‘‘ wropper,”’ and with 
the brim of his hat tied down, so 
that he looked likea woman. ‘‘’A 


was born before our Great Weir 
was builded, and I hadn’t man’s 
wages when I laved water there.” 

The discussion waxed so warm 
that the purr of the milk-streams 
became jerky, till a voice from 
another cow’s belly cried with 
authority, ‘‘ Now, then, what the 
Turk do it matter to us about 
Farmer Lodge’s age, or Farmer 
Lodge’s new mis’ess! I shall have 
to pay him nine pound a-year for 
the rent of every one of these 
milchers, whatever his age or hers. 
Get on with your work, or ’twill 
be dark before we have done. 
The evening is pinking in a’ready.” 
This speaker was the dairyman 
himself, by whom the milkmaids 
and men were employed. 

Nothing more was said publicly 
about Farmer Lodge’s wedding, 
but the first woman murmured 
under her cow to her next neigh- 
bour, ‘*’Tis hard for she,”’ signify- 
ing the thin worn milkmaid afore- 
said. 

‘Oh no,”’ said the second. ‘He 
hasn’t spoken to Rhoda Brook for 
years.” 

When the milking was done 
they washed their pails and hung 
them on a many-forked stand 
made of the peeled limb of an 
oak-tree, set upright in the earth, 
and resembling a colossal antlered 
horn. The majority then dis- 
persed in various directions home- 
ward. The thin woman who had 
not spoken was joined by a boy 
of twelve or thereabout, and the 
twain went away up the field also. 

Their course lay apart from 
that of the others, to a lonely 
spot high above the water-meads, 
and not far from the border of 
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Egdon Heath, whose dark counte- 
nance was visible in the distance as 
they drew nigh to their home. 

‘«‘ They’ve just been saying down 
in barton that your father brings 
his young wife home from Angle- 
bury to-morrow,”’ the woman ob- 
served. ‘‘I shall want to send 
you for a few things to market, 
and you’ll be pretty sure to meet 
’em.”’ 

‘¢Yes, mother,’’ said the boy. 
‘¢Ts father married, then ?’’ 

“Yes. . . . Youcan give hera 
look, and tell me what she’s like, 
if you do see her.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, mother.” 

‘(If she’s dark or fair, and if 
she’s tall—as tall as I. And if 
she seems like a woman who has 
ever worked for a living, or one 
that has been always well off, and 
has never done anything, and 
shows marks of the lady on her, 
as I expect she do.”’ 

¢¢ Yes,” 


They crept up the hill in the 
twilight, and entered the cottage. 
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It was thatched, and built of 
mud-walls, the surface of which 
had been washed by many rains 
into channels and depressions that 
left none of the original flat face 
visible; while here and there a 
rafter showed like a bone protrud- 
ing through the skin. 

She was kneeling down in the 
chimney-corner, before two pieces 
of turf laid together with . the 
heather inwards, blowing at the 
red-hot ashes with her breath till 
the turves flamed. The radiance 
lit her pale cheek, and made her 
dark eyes, that had once been 
handsome, seem handsome anew. 
‘¢ Yes,’’ she resumed, ‘‘see if she 
is dark or fair, and if you can, 
notice if her hands are white; 
if not, see if they look as though 
she had ever done housework, or 
are milker’s hands like mine.” 

The boy again promised, inat- 
tentively this time, his mother 
not observing that he was cut- 
ting a notch with his pocket-knife 
in the beech-backed chair. 


II.—THE YOUNG WIFE. 


The road from Anglebury to 
Stickleford is in general level; 
but there is one place where a 
sharp ascent breaks its monotony. 
Farmers homeward-bound from 
the former. market-town, who trot 
all the rest of the way, walk their 
horses up this short incline. 

The next evening, while the sun 
was yet bright, a handsome new 
gig, with a lemon-coloured body 
and red wheels, was spinning west- 
ward along the level highway at 
the heels of a powerful mare. The 
driver was a yeoman in the prime 
of life, cleanly shaven like an 
actor, his face being toned to that 
bluish-vermilion hue which so often 
graces a thriving farmer’s features 
when returning home after suc- 


cessful dealings in the town. Be- 
side him sat a woman, many years 
his junior—almost, indeed, a girl. 
Her face too was fresh in colour, but 
it was of a totally different quality 
—soft and evanescent, like the 
light under a heap of rose-petals. 
Few people travelled this way, 
for it was not a turnpike road; 
and the long white riband of 
gravel that stretched before them 
was empty, save of one small 
scarce-moving speck, which pres- 
ently resolved itself into the figure 
of a boy, who was creeping on at 
a snail’s pace, and continually 
looking behind him—the heavy 
bundle he carried being some ex- 
cuse for, if not the reason of, his 
dilatoriness. When the bouncing 
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gig-party slowed at the bottom of 
the incline above mentioned, the 
pedestrian was only a few yards 
in front. Supporting the large 
bundle by putting one hand on 
his hip, he turned and looked 
straight at the farmer’s wife as 
though he would read her through 
and through, pacing along abreast 
of the horse. 

The low sun was full in her 
face, rendering every feature, 
shade, and contour distinct, from 
the curve of her little nostril to 
the colour of her eyes. The far- 
mer, though he seemed annoyed 
at the boy’s persistent presence, 
did not order him to get out of 
the way; and thus the lad pre- 
ceded them, his hard gaze never 
leaving her, tiil they reached the 
top of the ascent, when the farmer 
trotted on with relief in his linea- 
ments—having taken no outward 
notice of the boy whatever. 

‘¢ How that poor lad stared at 
me!’’ said the young wife. 

‘¢ Yes, dear; I saw that he did.’’ 

‘*He is one of the village, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘¢One of the neighbourhood. I 
think he lives with his mother a 
mile or two off.” 

‘‘¢He knows who we are, no 
doubt ?”’ 

‘*Oh yes. You must expect to 
be stared at just at first, my pretty 
Gertrude.” 

‘*I do,—though I think the 
poor boy may have looked at us 
in the hope we might relieve him 
of his heavy load, rather than 
from curiosity.”’ 

‘¢Oh no,”’ said her husband, off- 
handedly. ‘‘ These country lads 
will carry a hundredweight once 
they get it on their backs ; besides, 
his pack had more size than weight 
in it. Now, then, another mile 
and I shall be able to show you 
our house in the distance—if it is 
not too dark before we get there.”’ 


The wheels spun round, and par- 
ticles flew from their periphery 
as before, till a white house of 
ample dimensions revealed itself, 
with farm-buildings and ricks at 
the back. 

Meanwhile the boy had quick- 
ened his pace, and turning up a 
by-lane some mile and half short of 
the white farmstead, ascended to- 
wards the leaner pastures, and so 
on to the cottage of his mother. 

She had reached home after her 
day’s milking at the outlying dairy, 
and was washing cabbage at the 
doorway in the declining light. 
‘* Hold up the net a moment,”’’ she 
said, without preface, as the boy 
came up. 

He flung down his bundle, held 
the edge of the cabbage-net, and 
as she filled its meshes with the 
dripping leaves she went on, 
‘¢ Well, did you see her?’”’ 

‘¢ Yes; quite plain.” 

‘« Ts she ladylike?”’ 

‘Yes; and more. A lady com- 
plete.’’ 

‘Ts she young ?”’ 

‘* Well, she’s growed up, and her 
ways are quite a woman’s.”’ 

‘¢ Of course. What colour is her 
hair and face? ”’ 

‘* Her hair is lightish, and her 
face like a real live doll’s.”’ 

‘‘Her eyes, then, are not dark 
like mine? ”’ 

‘* No—of a bluish turn, and her 
mouth is very nice and red; and 
when she smiles, her teeth show 
white.” 

‘Is she tall?’’ said the woman 
sharply. 

‘*I couldn’t see. She was sit- 
ting down.” 

‘¢ Then do you go to Stickleford 
church to-morrow morning: she’s 
sure to be there. Go early and 
notice her walking in, and come 
home and tell me if she’s taller 
than I.’”’ 

‘¢Very well, mother. But why 
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don’t you go and see for your- 
self ?’’ 

«¢ J go to see her! I wouldn’t 
look up at her if she were to pass 
my window this instant. She 
was with Mr Lodge, of course. 
What did he say or. do?”’ 

‘¢ Just the same as usual.”’ 

‘¢’ Took no notice of you?”’ 

*¢None.”’ 

Next day the mother put a 
clean shirt on the boy, and started 
him off for Stickleford church. 
He reached the agcient little pile 
when the door was just being 
opened, and he was the first to 
enter. ‘Taking his seat by the front, 
he watched all the parishioners file 
in. The well-to-do Farmer Lodge 
came nearly last; and his young 
wife, who accompanied him, walked 
up the aisle with the shyness nat- 
ural to a modest woman who had 
appeared thus for the first time. 
As all other eyes were fixed upon 
her, the youth’s stare was not 
noticed now. 

When he reached home his 
mother said ‘‘ Well?’’ before he 
had entered the room. 

‘She is not tall. 
short,’’ he replied. 

‘*Ah!” said his mother, with 
satisfaction. 

‘*But she’s very pretty—very. 
In fact, she’s lovely.”” The youth- 
ful freshness of the yeoman’s wife 
had evidently made an impression 
even on the somewhat hard nature 
of the boy. 

‘“<That’s all I want to hear,”’ 
said his mother quickly. ‘‘ Now, 
spread the table-cloth. The hare 
you caught is very tender; but 
mind that nobody catches you.— 
You’ve never told me what sort of 
hands she had.”’ 

‘‘I have never seen ’em. She 
never took off her gloves.”’ 


She is rather 
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‘¢ What did she wear this morn- 
ing ?”’ 

‘¢ A white bonnet and a silver- 
coloured gownd. It whewed and 
whistled so loud when it rubbed 
against the pews that the lady 
coloured up more than ever for 
very shame at the noise, and pulled 
it in to keep it from touching ; 
but when she pushed into her 
seat, it whewed more than ever. 
Mr Lodge, he seemed pleased, 
and his waistcoat stuck out, and 
his great golden seals hung like 
a lord’s; but she seemed to wish 
her noisy gownd anywhere but 
on her.”’ 

‘« Not she! 
do now.” 

These descriptions of the newly 
married couple were continued 
from time to time by the boy at 
his mother’s request, after any 
chance encounter he had had with 
them. But Rhoda Brook, though 
she might easily have seen young 
Mrs Lodge for herself by walking 
a couple of miles, would never ate 
tempt an excursion towards the 
quarter where the farmhouse lay. 
Neither did she, at the daily milk- 
ing in the dairyman’s yard on 
Lodge’s outlying second farm, ever 
speak on the subject of the recent 
marriage. The dairyman, who 
rented the cows of Lodge, and 
knew perfectly the tall milkmaid’s 
history, with manly kindliness al- 
ways kept the gossip in the cow- 
barton from annoying Rhoda. 
But the atmosphere thereabout 
was full of the subject during the 
first days of Mrs Lodge’s arrival ; 
and from her boy's description 
and the casual words of the other 
milkers, Rhoda Brook could raise 
a mental image of the unconscious 
Mrs Lodge that was realistic as a 
photograph. 


However, that will 
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IlI,——A VISION. 


One night, two or three weeks 
after the bridal return, when the 
boy was gone to bed, Rhoda sat a 
long time over the turf ashes that 
she had raked out in front of her 
to extinguish them. She contem- 
plated so intently the new wife, as 
presented to her in her mind’s eye 
over the embers, that she forgot 
the lapse of time. At last, wearied 
with her day’s work, she too re- 
tired. 

But the figure which had occu- 
pied her so much during this and 
the previous days was not to be 
banished at night. For the first 
time Gertrude Lodge visited the 
supplanted woman in her dreams. 
Rhoda Brook dreamed—if her as- 
sertion that she really saw, before 
falling asleep, was not to be be- 
lieved—that the young wife, in 
the pale silk dress and white bon- 
net, but with features shockingly 
“distorted, and wrinkled as by age, 
was sitting upon her chest as she 
lay. The pressure of Mrs Lodge’s 
person grew heavier; the blue 
eyes peered cruelly into her face ; 
and then the figure thrust for- 
ward its left hand mockingly, so 
as to make the wedding-ring it 
wore glitter in Rhoda’s_ eyes. 
Maddened mentally, and nearly 
suffocated by pressure, the sleeper 
struggled; the incubus, still re- 
garding her, withdrew to the foot 
of the bed, only, however, to come 
forward by degrees, resume her 
seat, and flash her left hand as 
before. 

Gasping for breath, Rhoda, in a 
last desperate effort, swung out 
her right hand, seized the con- 
fronting spectre by its obtrusive 
left arm, and whirled it backward 
to the floor, starting up herself as 
- she did so with a low cry. 

‘‘Oh, merciful heaven!’ she 


cried, sitting on the edge of the 
bed in a cold sweat, ‘‘ that was not 
a dream—she was here! ”’ 

She could feel her antagonist’s 
arm within her grasp even now— 
the very flesh and bone of it, as it 
seemed. She looked on the floor 
whither she had whirled the 
spectre, but there was nothing to 
be seen. 

Rhoda Brook slept no more 
that night, and when she went 
milking at the next dawn they 
noticed how pale and haggard she 
looked. The milk that she drew 
quivered into the pail; her hand 
had not calmed even yet, and still 
retained the feel of the arm. She 
came home to breakfast as wearily 
as if it had been supper-time. 

‘«What was that noise in your 
chimmer, mother, last night?” 
said her son. ‘‘ You fell off the 
bed, surely ?”’ 

‘Did you hear anything fall? 
At what time ?”’ 

‘‘Just when the clock struck 
two.” 

She would not explain, and 
when the meal was done went 
silently about her household work, 
the boy assisting her, for he hated 
going afield on the farms, and she 
indulged his reluctance. Between 
eleven and twelve the garden-gate 
clicked, and she lifted her eyes to 
the window. At the bottom of 
the garden, within the gate, stood 
the woman of her vision. Rhoda 
seemed transfixed. 

‘¢ Ah, she said she would come 
exclaimed the boy, also observing 
her. 

‘¢ Said so—when? 
she know us?”’ 

‘TI have seen and spoken to her. 
I talked to her yesterday.” 

‘TI told you,” said the mother, 
flushing indignantly, ‘‘ never to 
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speak to anybody in that house, or 
go near the place.”’ 

‘«¢ I did not speak to her till she 
spoke to me. And I did not go 
near the place. I met her in the 
road.’’ 

‘«¢ What did you tell her ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing. She said, ‘ Are you 
the poor boy who had to bring the 
heavy load from market?’ And 
she looked at my boots, and said 
they would not keep my feet dry 
if it came on wet, because they 
were so broken. - I told her I 
lived with my mother, and we had 
enough to do to keep ourselves, 
and that’s how it was; and she 
said then, ‘ I’ll come and bring you 
some better boots, and see your 
mother.’ She gives away things 
to other folks in the meads besides 
us.”’ 

Mrs Lodge was by this time 
close to the door—not in her silk, 
as Rhoda had seen her in the bed- 
chamber, but in a morning hat, and 
gown of common light material, 
which became her better than silk. 
On her arm she carried a basket. 

The impression remaining from 
the night’s experience was still 
strong. Brook had almost ex- 
pected to see the wrinkles, the 
scorn, and the cruelty on her visi- 
tor’s face. She would have es- 
caped an interviéw, had escape 
been possible. There was, how- 
ever, no back-door to the cottage, 
and in an instant the boy had 
lifted the latch to Mrs Lodge’s 
gentle knock. 

**T see I have come to the right 
house,’’ said she, glancing at the 
lad, and smiling. ‘‘But I was not 
sure till you opened the door.” 

The figure and action were those 
of the phantom; but her voice 
was so indescribably sweet, her 
glance so winning, her smile so 
tender, so unlike that of Rhoda’s 
midnight visitant, that the latter 
could hardly believe the evidence 
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of her senses. She was truly glad 
that she had not hidden away in 
sheer aversion, as she had been in- 
clined to do. In her basket Mrs 
Lodge brought the pair of boots 
that she had promised to the boy, 
and other useful articles. 

At these proofs of a kindly feel- 
ing towards her and hers, Rhoda’s 
heart reproached her bitterly. 
This innocent young thing should 
have her blessing and not her 
curse. When she left them a light 
seemed gone from the dwelling. 
Two days later she came again to 
know if the boots fitted; and less 
than a fortnight after that paid 
Rhoda another call. On this oc- 
casion the boy was absent. 

‘‘T walk a good deal,’’ said Mrs 
Lodge, ‘‘and your house is the 
nearest outside our own parish. 
I hope you are well. You don’t 
look quite well.” 

Rhoda said she was well enough ; 
and indeed, though the paler of 
the two, there was more of the 
strength that endures in her well- 
defined features and large frame, 
than in the soft-cheeked young 
woman before her. The conversa- 
tion became quite confidential as 
regarded their powers and weak- 
nesses; and when Mrs Lodge was 
leaving, Rhoda said, ‘‘i hope you 
will find this air agree with you, 
ma’am, and not suffer from the 
damp of the meads.”’ 

The younger one replied that 
there was not much doubt of it, 
her general health being usually 
good. ‘Though, now you remind 
me,’’ she added, ‘‘I have one little 
ailment which puzzles me. It is 
nothing serious, but I cannot make 
it out.” 

She uncovered her left hand and 
arm; and their outline confronted 
Rhoda’s gaze as the exact original 
of the limb she had beheld and 
seized in her dream. Upon the 
pink round surface of the arm 
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were faint marks of an unhealthy 
colour, as if produced by a rough 
grasp. Rhoda’s eyes became riv- 
eted on the discolorations; she 
fancied that she discerned in them 
the shape of her own four fingers. 

‘¢ How did it happen ?”’ she said 
mechanically. 

‘I cannot tell,’”’ replied Mrs 
Lodge, shaking her head. ‘‘One 
night when I was sound asleep, 
dreaming I was away in some 
strange place, a pain suddenly 
shot into my arm there, and was 
so keen as to awaken me. I must 
have struck it in the daytime, I 
suppose, though I don’t remember 
doing so.’’ She added, laughing, 
‘‘T tell my dear husband that it 
looks just as if he had flown into 
a rage and struck me there. Oh, 
I daresay it will soon disappear.” 

‘‘Ha, ha! Yes... . On what 
night did it come ?” 

Mrs Lodge considered, and said 
it would be a fortnight ago on the 
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morrow. ‘* When I awoke, I could 
not remember where I was,” she 
added, ‘‘till the clock striking two 
reminded me.”’ 

She had named the night and 
the hour of Rhoda’s spectral en- 
counter, and Brook felt like a 
guilty thing. The artless disclos- 
ure startled her; she could not 
understand the coincidence; and 
all the scenery of that ghastly 
night returned with double vivid- 
ness to her mind. 

‘¢Oh, can it be,’’ she said to 
herself, when her visitor had de- 
parted, ‘‘that I exercise a malig- 
nant power over people against ° 
my own will?’ She knew that 
she had been slyly called a witch 
since her fall; but never having 
understood why that particular 
stigma had been attached to her, 
it had passed unregarded. Could 
this be the explanation, and had 
such things as this ever happened 
before ? 


IV.—A SUGGESTION. 


The summer drew on, and Rhoda 
Brook almost dreaded to meet 
Mrs Lodge again, notwithstanding 
that her feeling for the young wife 
amounted wellnigh to affection. 
Something in her own individuality 
seemed to convict Rhoda of crime. 
Yet a fatality sometimes would 
direct the steps of the latter to 
the outskirts of Stickleford when- 
ever she left her house for any 
other purpose than her daily work ; 
and hence it happened that their 
next encounter was out of doors. 
Rhoda could not avoid the subject 
which had so mystified her, and 
after the first few words she stam- 
mered, ‘‘I hope .your—arm is well 
again, ma’am ?”’ She had perceived 
with consternation that Gertrude 
Lodge carried her left arm stiffly. 

‘‘No; it is not quite well. In- 


deed it is no better at all; it is 
rather worse. It pains me dread- 
fully sometimes.” 

‘‘Perhaps you had better go to 
a doctor, ma’am.”’ 

She replied that she had already 
seen a doctor. Her husband had 
insisted upon her going to one. 
But the surgeon had not seemed 
to understand the afflicted limb at 
all; he had told her to bathe it in 
hot water, and she had bathed it, 
but the treatment had done no 
good. 

‘« Will you let me see it ?”’ said 
the milkwoman. 

Mrs Lodge pushed up her sleeve 
and disclosed the place, which was 
a few inches above the wrist. As 
soon as Rhoda Brook saw it, she 
could hardly preserve her com- 
posure. There was nothing of the 
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nature of a wound, but the arm at 
that point had a shrivelled look, 
and the outline of the four fingers 
appeared more distinct than at the 
former time. Moreover, they were 
imprinted in precisely the rela- 
tive position of her clutch upon 
the arm in the trance; the first 
finger towards Gertrude’s wrist, 
and the fourth towards her elbow. 

What the impress resembled 
seemed to have struck Gertrude 
herself since their last meeting. 
‘Tt looks almost like finger-marks,”’ 
she said ; adding with a faint laugh, 
. ‘my husband says it is as if some 
witch, or the devil himself, had 
taken hold of me there, and blasted 
the flesh.”’ 

Rhoda shivered. ‘* That’s fancy,” 
she said hurriedly. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
mind it, if I were you.” 

‘¢T shouldn’t so much mind it,” 
said the younger, with hesitation, 
‘“if—if I hadn’t a notion that it 


makes my husband—dislike me— 


no, love me less. Men think so 
much of personal appearance.”’ 

‘« Some do—he for one.”’ 

‘‘Yes; and he was very proud 
of mine, at first.’’ 

‘“‘Keep your arm covered from 
his sight.”’ 

«« Ah — he knows the disfigure- 
ment is there!’’ She tried to 
hide the tears that filled her 
eyes. 

‘* Well, ma'am, I earnestly hope 
I will go away soon.” 

And so the milkwoman’s mind 
was chained anew to the subject 
by a horrid sort of spell as she 
returned home. The sense of 
having been guilty of an act of 
malignity increased, affect as she 
might to ridicule her superstition. 
In her secret heart Rhoda did not 
altogether object to a slight diminu- 
tion of her successor’s beauty, by 
whatever means it had come about; 
but she did not wish to inflict upon 
her physical pain. For though this 
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pretty young woman had rendered 
impossible any reparation which 
Lodge might have made her for 
his past conduct, everything like 
resentment at her unconscious 
usurpation had quite passed away 
from the elder’s mind. 

If the sweet and kindly Gertrude 
Lodge only knew of the scene in 
the bed-chamber, what would she 
think? Not to inform her of it 
seemed treachery in the presence 
of her friendliness; but tell she 
could not of her own accord— 
neither could she devise a remedy. 

She mused upon the matter the 
greater part of the night; and 
the next day, after the morn- 
ing milking, set out to  ob- 
tain another glimpse of Gertrude 
Lodge if she could, being held to 
her by a gruesome fascination. 
By watching the house from a 
distance the milkmaid was pres- 
ently able to discern the farmer’s 
wife in a ride she was taking alone 
—probably to join her husband in 
some distant field. Mrs Lodge 
perceived her, and cantered in her 
direction. 

‘¢Good morning, ‘Rhoda!’ she 
said, when she had come up. ‘I 
was going to call.”’ 

Rhoda noticed that Mrs Lodge 
held the reins with some difficulty. 

‘I hope—the bad arm,’’ said 
Rhoda. 

‘¢ They tell me there is possibly 
one way by which I might be able 
to find out the cause, and so per- 
haps the cure, of it,’’ replied the 
other anxiously. ‘It is by going 
to some clever man over in Egdon 
Heath. They did not know if he 
was still alive—and I cannot re- 
member his name at this moment ; 
but they said that you knew more 
of his movements than anybody 
else hereabout, and could tell me 
if he were still to be consulted. 
Dear me—what was his name? 
But you know.” 
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‘¢ Not Conjuror Trendle ?’’ said 
her thin companion, turning pale. 

' «*Trendle-—yes. Is he alive?’’ 

‘¢ T believe so,’’ said Rhoda, more 
reluctantly. 

‘*Why do you call him con- 
juror?” 

‘¢Well—they say—they used to 
say he was a—he had powers other- 
folks have not.” 

‘*Oh, how could my people be 
sO superstitious as to recommend 
a man of that sort! I thought 
they meant some medical man. 
I shall think no more of him.” 

Rhoda looked relieved, and Mrs 
Lodge rode on. The milkwoman 
had inwardly seen, from the mo- 
ment she heard of her having been 
mentioned as a reference for this 
man, that there must exist a sar- 
castic feeling among the work- 
folk that a sorceress would know 
the whereabouts of the exorcist. 
They suspected her, then. A short 
time ago this would have given 
no concern to a woman of her 
common-sense. But she had good 
reason to be superstitious now; 
and she had been seized with 
sudden dread that this Conjuror 
Trendle might name her as the 
malignant influence which was 
blasting the fair person of Ger- 
trude, and so lead her friend to 
hate: her for ever, and to treat her 
as some fiend in human shape. 

But all was not over. Two 
days after, a shadow intruded into 
the window- pattern thrown on 
Rhoda Brook’s floor by the after- 
noon sun. The woman opened the 
door at once, almost breathlessly. 

‘*Are you alone?’’ said Ger- 
trude. She seemed to be no less 


harassed and anxious than Brook 
herself. 

‘* VYes,’’ said Rhoda. 

‘‘The place on my arm seems 
worse, and troubles me!’’ the 
young farmer’s wife went on, 
‘«It is so mysterious! I do hope 
it will not be a permanent blem- 
ish. I have again been thinking 
of what they said about Conjuror 
Trendle. I don’t really believe in 
such men, but I should not mind 
just visiting him, from curiosity— 
though on no account must my 
husband know. Is it far to where 
he lives?”’ 

‘* Yes—five miles,’’ said Rhoda, 
backwardly. ‘‘In the heart of 
Egdon.”’ 

‘Well, I should have to walk. 
Could not you go with me to show 
me the way—say to-morrow after- 
noon ?”’ 

‘*Oh, not I—that is,’’ the milk- 
woman murmured, with a start of 
dismay. Again the dread seized 
her that something to do with her 
fierce act in the dream might be 
revealed, and her character in the 
eyes of the must useful friend she 
had ever had he ruined irretriev- 
ably. 

Mrs Lodge urged, and Rhoda 
finally assented, though with much 
misgiving. Sad as the journey 
would be to her, she could not 
conscientiously stand in the way 
of a possible remedy for her pa- 
tron’s strange affliction. It was 
agreed that, to escape suspicion of 
their mystic intent, they should 
meet at the edge of the heath, at 
the corner of a plantation which 
was visible from the spot where 
they now stood. 


V.—CONJUROR TRENDLE. 


By the next afternoon, Rhoda 


promised to go. Moreover, there 


would have done anything to es- was a horrid fascination at times 


cape this inquiry. 


But she had in becoming instrumental in throw- 
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ing such possible light on her own 
character as would reveal her to 
be something greater in the occult 
world than she had ever herself 
suspected. 

She started just before the time 
of day mentioned between them, 
and half an hour’s brisk walking 
brought her to the south-eastern 
extension of the Egdon tract of 
country, where the fir plantation 
was. A slight figure, cloaked and 
veiled, was already there. Rhoda 
recognised, almost with a shudder, 
that Mrs Lodge bore her left arm 
in a sling. 

They hardly spoke to each other, 
and immediately set out on their 
climb into the interior of this 
solemn country, which stood high 
above the rich alluvial soil they 
had left half an hour before. It 


was a long walk ; thick clouds made 
the atmosphere dark, though it 
was as yet only early afternoon; 


and the wind howled dismally over 
the hills of the heath—not improb- 
ably the same heath which had 
witnessed the agony of the Wessex 
King Ina, presented to after-ages 
as Lear. Gertrude Lodge talked 
most, Rhoda replying with mono- 
syllabic preoccupation. She had 
a strange dislike to walking on the 
side of her companion where hung 
the afflicted arm, moving round to 
the other when inadvertently near 
it. Much heather had been brushed 
by their feet when they descended 
upon a cart-track, beside which 
stood the house of the man they 
sought. 

He did not profess his remedial 
practices openly, or care anything 
about their continuance, his direct 
interests being those of a dealer 
‘in furze, turf, ‘sharp sand,” and 
other local products. Indeed, he 
affected not to believe largely in 
his own powers, and when warts 
that had been shown him for cure 
miraculously disappeared — which 
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it must be owned they infallibly 
did—he would say lightly, ** Oh, 
I only drink a glass of grog upon 
"em—perhaps it’s all chance,’’ and 
immediately turn the subject. 

He was at home when they ar- 
rived, having in fact seen them 
descending into his valley. He 
was a grey-bearded man, with a 
reddish face, and he looked singu- 
larly at Rhoda the first moment 
he beheld her. Mrs Lodge told 
him her errand; and then with 
words of self-disparagement he ex- 
amined her arm. 

‘¢ Medicine can’t cure it,’’ he 
said, promptly. ‘‘’Tis the work 
of an enemy.”’ 

Rhoda shrank into herself, and 
drew back. 

‘*An enemy? What enemy?” 
asked Mrs Lodge. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ That’s 
best known to yourself,’’ he said. 
‘<If you like I can show the per- 
son to you, though I shall not my- 
self know who it is. I can do no 
more ; and don’t wish to do that.” 

She pressed him; on which he 
told Rhoda to wait outside where 
she stood, and took Mrs Lodge 
into the room. It opened imme- 
diately from the door; and, as 
the latter remained ajar, Rhoda 
Brook could see the proceedings 
without taking part in them. He 
brought a tumbler from the dres- 
ser, nearly filled it with water, and 
fetching an egg, prepared it in 
some private way; after which he 
broke it on the edge of the glass, 
so that the white went in and the 
yolk remained. As it was getting 
gloomy, he took the glass and its 
contents to the window, and told 
Gertrude to watch them closely. 
They leant over the table together, 
and the milkwoman could see the 
opaline hue of the egg fluid chang- 
ing form as it sank in the water, 
but she was not near enough to 
define the shape that it assumed. 
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‘«Do you catch the likeness of 
any face or figure as you look?” 
demanded the conjuror of the 
young woman. 

She murmured a reply, in tones 
so low as to be inaudible to Rhoda, 
and continued to gaze intently 
into the glass. Rhoda turned, and 
walked a few steps away. 

When Mrs Lodge came out, and 
her face was met by the light, it 
appeared exceedingly pale—as pale 
as Rhoda’s—against the sad dun 
shades of the upland’s garniture. 
Trendle shut the door behind her, 
and they at once started home- 
ward together. But Rhoda per- 
ceived that her companion had 
quite changed. 

‘*Did he charge much?” she 
asked, tentatively. 

‘“‘Oh no—nothing. He would 
not take a farthing,’ said Ger- 
trude. 

‘« And what did you see?’”’ in- 
quired Rhoda. 

‘Nothing I—care to speak of.’’ 
The constraint in her manner was 
remarkable ; her face was so rigid 
as to wear an oldened aspect, 


faintly suggestive of the face in 
Rhoda’s bed-chamber. 

‘¢ Was it you who first proposed 
coming here?’’ Mrs Lodge sud: 
denly inquired, after a long pause, 
‘* How very odd, if you did.” 

‘*No. But I am not sorry we 
have come, all thimgs considered,” 
she replied. For the first time a 
sense of triumph possessed her, 
and she did not altogether deplore 
that the young thing at her side 
should learn that their lives had 
been antagonised by other influ- 
ences than their own. 

The subject was no more alluded 
to during the long and dreary 
walk home. But in some way or 
other a story was whispered about 
the many-dairied Swenn valley 
that winter that Mrs _ Lodge’s 
gradual loss of the use of her left 
arm was owing to her being ‘* over- 
looked’’ by Rhoda Brook. The 
latter kept her own counsel about 
the incubus, but her face grew 
sadder and thinner; and in the 
spring she and her boy disappear- 
ed from the neighborhood of 
Stickleford. 


VI.—A SECOND ATTEMPT. 


Half-a-dozen years passed away, 
and Mr and Mrs Lodge’s married 
experience sank into prosiness, 
and worse. The farmer was usu- 
ally gloomy and silent: the woman 
whom he had wooed for her grace 
and beauty was contorted and dis- 
figured in the left limb ; moreover, 
she had brought him no child, 
which rendered it likely that he 
would be the last of a family who 
had occupied that valley for some 
two hundred years. He thought 
of Rhoda Brook and her son; and 
feared this might be a judgment 
from heaven upon him. 

The once blithe-hearted and en- 
lightened Gertrude was changing 


into an_ irritable, superstitious 
woman, whose whole time was 
given to experimenting upon her 
ailment with every quack remedy 
she came across. She was honest- 
ly attached to her husband, and 
was ever secretly hoping against 
hope to win back his heart again 
by regaining some at least of her 
personal beauty. Hence it arose 
that her closet was lined with 
bottles, packets, and ointment-pots 
of every description—nay, bunches * 
of mystic herbs, charms, and books 
of necromancy, which in_ her 
schoolgirl time she would have 
ridiculed as folly. 

‘¢Damned if you won’t poison 
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yourself with these apothecary 
messes and witch mixtures some 
time or other,’’ said her husband, 
when his eye chanced to fall upon 
the multitudinous array. 

She did not reply, but turned 
her sad soft glance upon him in 
such heart-swollen reproach that 
he looked sorry for his words. ‘I 
only meant it for your good, you 
know, Gertrude,’’ he added. 

‘‘T’ll clear out the whole lot, 
and destroy them,”’ said she, husk- 
ily, ‘‘and attempt such remedies 
no more! ”’ 

‘‘You want somebody to cheer 
you,” he observed. ‘‘I once 
thought of adopting a boy; but 
he is too old now. And he is 


gone away I don’t know where.”’ 
She guessed to whom he allud- 
ed; for Rhoda Brook’s story had 
in the course of years become 
known to her; though not a word 
had ever passed between her hus- 


band and herself on the subject. 
Neither had she ever spoken to 
him of her visit to Conjuror 
Trendle, and of what was revealed 
to her, or she thought was revealed 
to her, by that solitary heath-man. 

She was now five-and-twenty ; 
but she seemed older. ‘Six years 
of marriage, and only a_ few 
months of love,’’ she sometimes 
whispered to herself. And then 
she thought of the apparent cause, 
and said, with a tragic glance at 
her withering limb, ‘‘If I could 
only again be as ‘I was when he 
first saw me!”’ 

She obediently destroyed her 
Nostrums and charms; but there 
remained a hankering wish to try 
something else—some other sort 
of cure altogether. She had never 
revisited Trendle since she had 
been conducted to the house of 
the solitary by Rhoda against her 
will; but it now suddenly oc- 
curred to Gertrude that she would, 
in a last desperate effort at deliv- 
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erance from this seeming curse, 
again seek out the man, if he yet 
lived. He was entitled to a cer- 
tain credence, for the indistinct 
form he had raised in the glass had 
undoubtedly resembled the only 
woman in the world who—as she 
now knew, though not then—could 
have a reason for bearing her ill- 
will. The visit should be paid. 

This time she went alone, 
though she nearly got lost on the 
heath, and roamed a considerable 
distance out of her way. Trendle’s 
house was reached at last, how- 
ever: he was not indoors, and in- 
stead of waiting at the cottage she 
went to where his bent figure was 
pointed out to her at work a long 
way off. Trendle remembered 
her, and laying down the handful 
of furze-roots which he was gather- 
ing and throwing into a heap, he 
offered to accompany her in her 
homeward direction, as the dis- 
tance was considerable and the 
days were short. So they walked 
together, his head bowed nearly 
to the earth, and his form of a 
colour with it. 

‘*You can send away warts and 
other excrescences, I know,”’’ she 
said; ‘‘why can’t you send away 
this?’’ And the arm was un- 
covered. 

‘*You think too much of my 
powers!”’ said Trendle; ‘‘and I 
am old and weak now, too. No, 
no; it is too much for me to at- 
tempt in my own person. What 
have ye tried ?”’ 

She named to him some of the 
hundred medicaments and counter- 
spells which she had adopted from 
time totime. He shook his head. 

‘¢Some were good enough,’’ he 
said, approvingly; but not many 
of them for such as this. This is of 
the nature of a blight, not of the 
nature of a wound ; and if you ever 
do throw it off, it will be all at once.”’ 

“¢If I only could!” 
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‘«There is only one chance of 
doing it known to me. It has 
never failed in kindred afflictions, 
—that I can declare. But it is 
hard to carry out, and especially 
for a woman.”’ 

‘¢ Tell me!’’ said she. 

‘¢ You must touch with the limb 
the neck of a man who's been 
hanged.”’ 

She started a little at the image 
he had raised. 

‘¢ Before he’s cold —just after 
he’s cut down,’’ continued the con- 
juror, impassively. 

‘* How can that do good ?”’ 
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‘‘Tt will turn the blood and 
change the constitution. But, as 
I say, todo it is hard. You must 
get into jail, and wait for him 
when he’s brought off the gallows, 
Lots have done it, though perhaps 
not such pretty women as you. | 
used to send dozens for skin com- 
plaints. But that was in former 
times. ‘The last I sent was in ’13 
—near twenty years ago.”’ 

He had no more to tell her; 
and, when he had put her into a 
straight track homeward, turned 
and left her, refusing all money as 
at first. 


VII.—A RIDE, 


The communication sank deep 
into Gertrude’s mind. Her nature 
was rather a timid one ; and prob- 
ably of all remedies that the white 
wizard could have suggested there 
was not one which would have 
filled her with so much aversion 
as this, not to speak of the im- 
mense obstacles in the way of its 
adoption. 

Casterbridge, the county - town, 
was a dozen or fifteen miles off; 
and though in these days, when 
men were executed for horse-steal- 
ing, arson, and burglary, an assize 
seldom passed without a hanging, 
it was not'likely that she could get 
access to the body of the criminal 
unaided. And the fear of her hus- 
band’s anger made her reiuctant 
to breathe a word of Trendle’s 
suggestion to him or to anybody 
about him. 

She did nothing for months, and 
patiently bore her disfigurement as 
before. But her woman’s nature, 
craving for renewed love, through 
the medium of renewed beauty 
(she was but twenty-five), was ever 
stimulating her to try what, at 
any rate, could hardly do her any 
harm. ‘*What came by a spell 


will go by a spell surely,’’ she 
would say. Whenever her im- 
agination pictured the act she 
shrank in terror from the pos- 
sibility of it: then the words of 
the conjuror, ‘‘It will turn your 
blood,”’ were seen to be capable of 
a scientific no less than a ghastly 
interpretation; the mastering de- 
sire returned, and urged her on 
again. 

There was at this time but. one 
county paper, and that her hus- 
band only occasionally borrowed. 
But old-fashioned days had old- 
fashioned means, and news was 
extensively conveyed by word of 
mouth from market to market or 
from fair to fair; so that, when- 
ever such an event as an execu- 
tion was about to take place, few 
within a radius of twenty miles 
were ignorant of the coming sight; 
and, so far as Stickleford was con- 
cerned, some enthusiasts had been 
known to walk all the way to 
Casterbridge and back in one day, 
solely to witness the spectacle. 
The next assizes were in March; 
and when Gertrude Lodge heard 
that they had been held, she in- 
quired stealthily at the inn as to 
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the result, as soon as she could 
find opportunity. 

She was, however, too late. The 
time at which the sentences were 
to be carried out had arrived, and 
to make the journey and obtain 
admission at such short notice re- 
quired at least her husband’s as- 
sistance. She dared not tell him, 
for she had found by delicate ex- 

riment that these smouldering 
village beliefs made him furious if 
mentioned, partly because he half 
entertained them himself. It was 
therefore necessary to wait for an- 
other opportunity. 

Her determination received a 
flip from learning that two 


epileptic children had attended 
from this very village of Stickle- 
ford many years before with ben- 
eficial results, though the experi- 
ment had been strongly condemned 
by the neighbouring clergy. April, 
May, June passed; and it is no 


overstatement to say that by the 
end of the last-named month Ger- 
trude wellnigh longed for the death 
of a fellow-creature. This time 
she made earlier inquiries, and 
was altogether more systematic in 
her proceedings. Moreover, the 
season was summer, between the 
haymaking and the harvest, and 
in the leisure thus afforded her 
husband had been holiday-taking 
away from home. 

The assizes were in July, and 
she went to the inn as_ before. 
There was to be one execution— 
only one, for arson. 

Her greatest problem was not 
how to get to Casterbridge, but 
what means she should adopt for 
obtaining admission to the jail. 
Though access for such purposes 
had formerly never been denied, 
the custom had fallen into desue- 
tude; and in contemplating her 
Possible difficulties, she was again 
almost driven to fall back upon 
her husband. But, on sounding 
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him about the assizes, he was 
sO uncommunicative, so more than 
usually cold, that she did not pro- 
ceed, and decided that whatever 
she did she would do alone. 

Fortune, obdurate hitherto, 
showed her unexpected favour. 
On the Thursday before the 
Saturday fixed for the execu- 
tion, Lodge remarked to her that 
he was going away from home for 
another day or two on_ business 
at a fair, and that he was sorry he 
could not take her with him. 

She exhibited on this occasion 
so much readiness to stay at home 
that he looked at her in surprise. 
Time had been when she would 
have shown deep disappointment 
at the loss of such a jaunt. How- 
ever, he lapsed into his usual 
taciturnity, and on the day named 
left Stickleford. 

It was now her turn. She at 
first had thought of driving, but 
on reflection held that driving 
would not do, since it would 
necessitate her keeping to the 
turnpike-road, and so increase by 
tenfold the risk of her ghastly 
errand being found out. She 
decided to ride, and avoid the 
beaten track, notwithstanding that 
in her husband’s stables there was 
no animal just at present which 
by any stretch of imagination 
could be considered a lady’s mount, 
in spite of his promise before mar- 
riage to always keep a mare for 
her. He had, however, many 
horses, fine ones of their kind; 
and among the rest was a service- 
able creature, an equine Amazon, 
with a back as broad as a sofa, on 
which Gertrude had occasionally 
taken an airing when unwell. 
This horse she chose. 

On Friday afternoon one of the 
men brought it round. She was 
dressed, and before going down 
looked at her shrivelled arm. 
‘©Ah!” she said to it, ‘‘if it had 
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not been for you this terrible or- 
deal would have been saved me!”’ 

When strapping up the bundle 
in which she carried a few articles 
of clothing, she took occasion to 
say to the servant, ‘‘I take these 
in case I should not get back to- 
night from the person I am going 
to visit. Don’t be alarmed if I 
am not in by ten, and close up 
the house as usual. I shall be 
at home to-morrow for certain.” 
She meant then to privately tell 
her husband: the deed accom- 
plished was not like the deed 
projected. He would almost cer- 
tainly forgive her. 

And then the pretty palpitat- 
ing Gertrude Lodge went from 
her husband’s homestead in a 
course directly the opposite of that 
towards Casterbridge. As soon 


as she was out of sight she took 
the first turning to the left, which 
led into Egdon, and on entering 


the heath wheeled round, and set 
out in a course due westerly. A 
more private way down the coun- 
ty could not be imagined; and 
as to direction, she had merely 
to keep her horse’s head to a 
point a little to the right of the 
sun. She knew that she would 
light upon a furze-cutter or cot- 
tager of some sort from time to 
time, from whom she might cor- 
rect her course. 

Though the date was compara- 
tively recent, Egdon was much 
less fragmentary in character than 
now. The attempts —successful 
and otherwise—at cultivation on 
the lower slopes, which intrude 
and break up the original heath 
into small detached heaths, had 
not been carried far: Enclosure 
Acts had not taken effect, and 
the banks and fences which now 
exclude the cattle of those vil- 
lagers who formerly enjoyed rights 
of commonage thereon, and the 
carts of those who had _ turbary 
privileges which kept them in fir- 
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ing all the year round, were not 
erected. Gertrude therefore rode 
along with no other obstacles than 
the prickly furze-bushes, the mats 
of heather, the white water-courses, 
and the natural steeps and declivi- 
ties of the ground. 

Her horse was sure, if heavy- 
footed and slow, and though a 
draught animal, was easy-paced; 
had it been otherwise, she was not 
a woman who could have ventured 
to ride over such a bit of country 
with a half-dead arm. It was 
therefore nearly eight o’clock when 
she drew rein to breathe the mare 
on the last outlying high point of 
heath-land towards Casterbridge, 
previous to leaving Egdon for the 
cultivated valleys. 

She halted before a pond, flanked 
by the ends of two hedges; a rail- 
ing ran through the centre of the 
pond, dividing it in half. Over 
the railing she saw the low green 
country; over the green trees the 
roofs of the town; over the roofs 
a white flat facade, denoting the 
entrance to the county jail. On 
the roof of this front specks were 
moving about; they seemed to be 
workmen erecting something. Her 
flesh crept. She descended slowly, 
and was soon amid corn-fields and 
pastures. In another half-hour, 
when it was almost dusk, Gertrude 
reached the White Hart, the first 
inn of the town on that side. 

Little surprise was excited by 
her arrival: farmers’ wives rode 
on horseback then more than they 
do now; though for that matter, 
Mrs Lodge was not imagined to 
be a wife at all; the innkeeper 
supposed her some harum-scarum 
young woman who had come to 
attend ‘‘hang-fair’’ mext day. 
Neither her husband nor herself 
ever dealt in Casterbridge market, 
so that she was unknown. While 
dismounting she beheld a crowd 
of boys standing at the door of 
a harness-maker’s shop just above 
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the inn, looking inside it with deep 
interest. 

‘«¢ What is going on there ?”’ she 
asked of the ostler. 

‘‘ Making the rope for to-mor- 
row. 

She throbbed responsively, and 
contracted her arm. 

««? Tis sold by the inch after- 
wards,’’ the man continued. ‘I 
could get ye a bit, miss, for noth- 
ing, if you’d like?” 

She hastily repudiated any such 
wish, all the more from a curious 
creeping feeling that the con- 


demned wretch’s destiny was be- 
coming interwoven with her own; 
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and having engaged a room for the 
night, sat down to think. 

Up to this time she had formed 
but the vaguest notions about her 
means of obtaining access to the 
prison. The words of the cunning- 
man returned to her mind. He 
had implied that she should use 
her beauty, impaired though it was, 
as a pass-key. In her inexperience 
she knew little about jail func- 
tionaries ; she had heard of a high 
sheriff and an under-sheriff, but 
dimly only. She knew, however, 
that there must be a hangman, and 
to the hangman she determined to 


apply. 


VIII.—A WATER-SIDE HERMIT. 


At this date, and for several 
years after, there was a hangman to 
almost every jail. Gertrude found, 
on inquiry, that the Casterbridge 
official dwelt in a lonely cottage 
by a deep slow river flowing under 
the cliff on which the prison build- 
ings were situate—the stream being 
the self-same one, though she did 
not know it, which watered the 
Stickleford meads lower down in 
its course. 

Having changed her dress, and 
before she had eaten or drunk— 
for she could not take her ease till 
she had ascertained some particu- 
lars—Gertrude pursued her way 
by a path along the water-side. to 
the cottage indicated. Passing 
thus the outskirts of the jail, she 
discerned on the level roof over 
the gateway three rectangular lines 
against the sky, where the specks 
had been moving in her distant 
view; she recognised what the 
erection was, and passed quickly on. 
Another hundred yards brought 
her to the executioner’s house, 
which a boy pointed out. It stood 
close to the same stream, and was 
hard by a weir, the waters of which 
emitted a steady roar. 


While she stood hesitating the 
door opened, and an old man came 
forth shading a candle with one 
hand. Locking the door on the 
outside, he turned to a flight of 
wooden steps fixed against the end 
of the cottage, and began to ascend 
them, this being evidently the 
staircase to his bedroom. Gertrude 
hastened forward, but by the time 
she reached the foot of the ladder 
he was at the top. She called to 
him loudly enough to be heard 
above the roar of the weir; he 
looked down and said, ‘‘ What d’ye 
want here ?”’ 

‘* To speak to you a minute.”’ 

The candle-light, such as it was, 
fell upon her imploring, pale, up- 
turned face, and Davies (as the 
hangman was called) backed down 
the ladder. ‘I was just going to 
bed,”’ he said ; ‘* ‘ Early to bed and 
early to rise,’ but I don’t mind 
stopping a minute for such a one 
as you. Come into house.’”’ He 
reopened the door, and preceded 
her to the room within. 

The implements of his daily 
work, which was that of a jobbing 
gardener, stood in a corner, and 
seeing probably that she looked 
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rural, he said, ‘If you want me to 
undertake country work I can’t 
come, for I never leave Caster- 
bridge for gentle nor simple—not 
I. Though sometimes I make 
others leave,’’ he added slyly. 

‘Yes, yes! That’s it! 
morrow !” 

‘‘Ah! I thought so. Well, 
what’s the matter about that? 
’Tis no use to come here about 
the knot—folks do come con- 
tinually, but I tell ’em one knot 
is as merciful as another if ye 
keep it under the ear. Is the 
unfortunate man a relation; or, 
I should say, perhaps’’ (looking 
at her dress) ‘‘a person who’s 
been in your employ ?”’ 

‘*No. What time is the exe- 
cution ?”’ 

‘©The same as _ usual—twelve 
o’clock, or as soon after as the 
London mail-coach gets in. We 


To- 


always wait for that, in case of a 


reprieve.” 

«¢ Oh—a reprieve—I hope not 
she said involuntarily. 

‘¢ Well,—he, he!—as a matter 
of business, so do I! But still, if 
ever a young fellow deserved to be 
let off, this one does; only just 
turned eighteen, and only present 
by chance when the rick was fired. 
Howsomever, there’s not much 
risk of it, as they are obliged to 
make an example of him, there 
having been so much destruction 
of property that way lately.” 

‘¢T mean,” she explained, ‘‘ that 
I want to touch him for a charm, 
a cure of an affliction, by the 
advice of a man who has proved 
the virtue of the remedy.”’ 

‘¢Oh yes, miss! Now I under- 
stand. I’ve had such people come 
in past years. But it didn’t strike 
me that you looked of a sort to 
require blood-turning. What’s the 
complaint? The wrong kind for 
this, I’ll be bound.”’ 

‘‘“My arm.” She reluctantly 
showed the withered skin. 


1? 
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‘* Ah !—’tis all a-scram!”’ said 
the hangman, examining it. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said she. 

‘¢ Well,’ he continued with in. 
terest, ‘‘that zs the class o’ sub. 
ject, I’m bound to admit. I like 
the look of the place; it is truly 
as suitable for the cure as any | 
ever saw. *Twas a knowing man 
that sent ’ee, whoever he was.” 

‘You can contrive for me all 
that’s necessary ?’’ she said, breath- 
lessly. 

You should really have gone 
to the governor of the jail, and 
your doctor with ’ee, and given 
your name and address — that's 
how it used to be done, if I re. 
collect. Still, perhaps, I can 
manage it for a trifling fee.”’ 

‘Oh, thank you; I would 
rather do it this way, as I should 
like it kept private.”’ 

‘¢ Lover not to know, eh?” 

‘¢ No—husband.”’ 

‘* Aha! Very well. 
a touch of the corpse.’’ 

‘Where is it now?”’ she said, 
shuddering. 

** It ?—Ae, you mean ; he’s living 
yet. Just inside that little small 
winder up there in the glum.” 
He signified the jail on the cliff 
above. 

She thought of her husband and 
her friends. ‘*‘ Yes,’’ of course, she 
said ; ‘‘ and how am I to proceed?” 

He took her to the door. 
‘*Now, do you be waiting at the 
little wicket in the wall, that 
you’ll find up there in the lane, 
not later than one o'clock. I 
will open it from the inside, as I 
shan’t come home to dinner till 
he’s took down. Good night. Be 
punctual; and if you don’t want 
anybody to know ’ee, wear a veil. 
Ah—once I had such a daughter 
as you!”’ 

She went away, and climbed the 
path above, to assure herself that 
she would be able to find the 
wicket next day. Its outline 


I'll get ’ee 
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was soon visible to her—a narrow 
opening in the outer wall of the 
prison-yard. The steep was so 
great that, having reached the 
wicket, she stopped a moment to 
breathe ; and looking back upon 
the water-side cot, saw the hang- 
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man again ascending his outdoor 
staircase. He entered the loft or 
chamber to which it led, and ina 
few minutes extinguished his light. 

The town clock struck ten, and 
she returned to the White Hart 
as she had come. 


IX.—A RENCOUNTER. 


It was one o’clock on Saturday. 
Gertrude Lodge, having been ad- 
mitted to the jail as above de- 
scribed, was sitting in a waiting- 
room within the second gate, 
which stood under a classic arch- 
way of ashlar, then comparatively 
modern, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘*‘COVNTY GAOL: 1793.” This 
had been the facade she saw from 
the heath the day before. Near at 
hand was a passage to the roof on 
which the gallows stood. 

The town was thronged, and 
the market suspended; but Ger- 
trude had seen scarcely a soul. 
Having kept her room till the 
hour of the appointment, she had 
proceeded to the spot by a way 
which avoided the open space be- 
low the cliff where the spectators 
had gathered ; but she could, even 
now, hear the multitudinous babble 
of their voices, out of which rose 
at intervais the hoarse croak of a 
single voice, uttering the words, 
“Last dying speech and confes- 
sion!’? There had been no re- 
prieve, and the execution was 
over; but the crowd still waited 
to see the body taken down. 

Soon the persistent girl heard a 
trampling overhead, then a hand 
beckoned to her, and, following di- 
rections, she went out and crossed 
the inner paved court beyond the 
gatehouse, her knees trembling so 
that she could scarcely walk. 
One of her arms was out of its 
sleeve, and only covered by her 
shawl. 

On the spot to which she had 


now arrived were two trestles, and 
before she could think of their 
purpose she heard heavy feet de- 
scending stairs somewhere at her 
back. Turn her head she would 
not, or could not, and, rigid in this 
position, she was conscious of a 
rough coffin passing her shoulder, 
borne by four men. It was open, 
and in it lay the body of a young 
man, wearing the smockfrock of 
a rustic, and fustian breeches. It 
had been thrown into the coffin 
so hastily that the skirt of the 
smockfrock was hanging over. 
The burden was temporarily de- 
posited on the trestles. 

By this time the young woman’s 
state was such that a grey mist 
seemed to float before her eyes, on 
account of which, and the veil she 
wore, she could scarcely discern 
anything: it was as though she 
had half-fainted and could not 
finish. 

‘‘Now,”’ said a voice close at 
hand, and she was just conscious 
that it had been addressed to her. 

By a last strenuous effort she 
advanced, at the same time hear- 
ing persons approaching behind 
her. She bared her poor curst 
arm ; and Davies, taking her hand, 
held it so that the arm lay across 
the dead man’s neck, upon a line 
the colour of an unripe blackberry, 
which surrounded it. 

Gertrude shrieked: ‘the turn 
o’ the blood,” predicted by the 
conjuror, had taken place. But at 
that moment a second shriek rent 
the air of the enclosure: it was not 
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Gertrude’s, and its effect upon her 
was to make her start round. 

Immediately behind her stood 
Rhoda Brook, her face drawn, and 
her eyes red with weeping. Be- 
hind Rhoda stood her own hus- 
band; his countenance lined, his 
eyes dim, but without a tear. 

‘«¢D—n you! what are you 
doing here?’”’ he said, hoarsely. 

‘¢ Hussy—to come between us 
and our child now!”’ cried Rhoda. 
‘*This is the meaning of what 
Satan showed me in the vision! 
You are like her at last!’’ And 
clutching the bare arm of the 
younger woman, she pulled her 
unresistingly back against the wall. 
Immediately Brook had loosened 
her hold the fragile young Ger- 
trude slid down against the feet 
of her husband. When he lifted 
her up she was unconscious. 

The mere sight of the twain had 
been enough to suggest to her that 


the dead young man was Rhoda’s 


son. At that time the relatives 
of an executed convict had the 
privilege of claiming the body for 
burial, if they chose to do so; and 
it was for this purpose that Lodge 
was awaiting the inquest with 
Rhoda. He had been summoned 
by her as soon as the young man 
was taken in the crime, and at 
different times since; and he had 
attended in court during the trial. 
This was the ‘‘holiday’’ he had 
been indulging in of late. The 
two wretched parents had wished 
to avoid exposure; and hence had 
come themselves for the body, a 
waggon and sheet for its convey- 
ance and covering being in wait- 
ing outside. 

Gertrude’s case was so serious 
that it was deemed advisable to 
call to her the surgeon who was 
at hand. She was taken out of 
the jail into the town; but she 
never reached home alive. Her 
delicate vitality, sapped perhaps 
by the paralysed arm, collapsed 
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under the double shock that fol. 
lowed the severe strain, physical 
and mental, to which she had sub. 
jected herself during the previous 
twenty-four hours. Her blood 
had been ‘‘turned’’ indeed—tog 
far. Her death took place in the 
town three days after. 

Iler husband was never seen in 
Casterbridge again; once only in 
the old market-place at Angle. 
bury, which he had so much fre. 
quented, and very seldom in public 
anywhere. Burdened at first with 
moodiness and remorse, he eventu- 
ally changed for the better, and ap- 
peared as a chastened and serious- 
minded man. Soon after attend- 
ing the funeral of his poor young 
wife, he took steps towards giving 
up the farms in Stickleford and the 
adjoining parish, and, having sold 
every head of his stock, he went 
away to Port-Bredy, at the other 
end of the county, living there 
in solitary lodgings till his death 
two years later of a painless de- 
cline. It was then found that he 
had bequeathed the whole of his 
not inconsiderable property to a 
reformatory for boys, subject to 
the payment of a small annuity 
to Rhoda Brook, if she could be 
found to claim it. 

For some time she could not be 
found; but eventually she reap- 
peared in her old parish,—abso- 
lutely refusing, however, to have 
anything to do with the provision 
made for her. Her monotonous 
milking at the dairy was resumed, 
and followed for many long years, 
till her form became bent, and her 
once abundant dark hair white and 
worn away at the forehead—per- 
haps by long pressure against the 
cows. Here, sometimes, those who 
knew her experiences would stand 
and observe her, and wonder what 
sombre thoughts were beating in- 
side that impassive, wrinkled brow, 
to the rhythm of the alternating 
milk-streams. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ha.iipay was both gloomy and 
angry when he left home, full 
of that sense of unappreciated 
merit which cuts with peculiar 
keenness into the minds of those 
who entertain no doubt as to their 
own superiority over the ordinary 
level ; but the influence of external 
things and the distraction of travel 
soon succeeded in clearing to a 
great degree his mental firmament. 
The bustle of the great station at 
Edinburgh, the care of selecting a 
comfortable corner for his journey, 
the hurrying and rush of less for- 
tunate persons hampered by lug- 
gage and children, amused _ his 
mind and distracted his thoughts. 
He travelled, as a matter of course, 
in the third class; and, equally as 
a matter of course, he regarded 
with a dignified derision the stal- 
wart young men in deer-stalking 
coats, and with every superfluity 
imaginable in the way of wraps 
‘and sticks and dressing-cases, who 
indulged themselves in the luxury 
of sleeping-carriages. Sybarites he 
called them in his mind, with a half- 
contemptuous, half-indulgent smile 
—frivolous creatures, altogether 
unaware that in a corner of a 
third-class carriage a man so much 
their superior in everything was 
camly regarding them, making 
the inevitable comparison between 
folly and its comfortable cushions, 
and wisdom, which, if it did not 
trudge afoot, yet used only what 
dignified necessity required. The 
deer-stalking young men, who 
hever thought of the matter, 
would indeed have been highly 
surprised had they known how 
they were set down at their pro- 
per value by their travelling com- 


panion. The comparison did An- 
drew good: it made him feel his 
own dignity, his superiority to the 
external, yet made his breast. swell 
with a pathetic wonder. Was it 
perhaps possible that Joyce, after 
three months’ experience of luxury, 
should prefer these brainless ones, 
so much lower in the intellectual 
scale? Surely, surely that could 
not be possible. He saw with a 
smile that they took copies of the 
‘Field’ and the ‘Sporting News’ 
into their luxurious carriages with 
them. He himself had the ‘ Satur- 
day Review.’ ‘There is nothing so 
sustaining as this sense of being 
better than cne’s neighbours. It 
comforted poor Andrew, and kept 
him warm during his journey. 
The gentlemen in the sleeping- 
carriages might rest better, but 
they did not, nay could not, feel 
half the moral elevation of the 
schoolmaster in his corner of the 
third-class. 

London, too, veiled in a grey- 
and-yellow fog through which the 
lamps, not yet extinguished, and 
a line of dusky sunrise among 
the clouds, looked red, brought an 
excitement to his mind which few 
perhaps of the companions of his 
journey shared. Andrew greeted 
the great city as people greet it 
in books,—as adventurers in the 
days of Dr Johnson saluted that 
centre of the world. He thought 
with a tingle of strange emotion 
in his breast that the great roar 
of humanity might become familiar 
to his ears ere long. He rose to 
the sound and commotion with a 
sense of predestined greatness. 
The people in the sleeping-car- 
riages tumbled out drowsily, rub- 
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bing their eyes in the midst of 
a dream. But Andrew stepped 
forth inspired by the recollection of 
many a great man who had arrived 
like himself, not knowing what 
might befall him. His hopes, his 
courage rose more and more as he 
felt where he was—in a great place 
where he was sure to be under- 
stood, and where the human mind 
was in a perpetual progress, not 
stagnant as in the country. He 
felt, indeed, not as he had done 
when he left home, as if his mis- 
sion were a_ forlorn-hope, but 
rather as if he were coming like a 
conqueror to see and to vanquish. 
It wanted only, he said to himself, 
that touch of reality to chase all 
the chimeras away. He would, he 
must, find Joyce faithful as ever, 
keeping silence only because her 
plans were not yet ripened for his 
advancement. He would find her 
father full of that respect which 
the man of action feels for the 


man of mind. He would be re- 
ceived as an honored guest; he 
would be admitted into their con- 
fidence, and made acquainted with 


their hopes. Visions of a noble 
old house in some sort of clois- 
tered dignified centre of learning 
rose again before his eyes—A. 
Halliday, Head-master. He did 
not definitely fix upon Eton or Har- 
row, having no actual knowledge 
of either of those places; but some- 
thing exhilarating, sweet, a strong 
yet soft delusion, stole into his 
being. He was so entirely inex- 
perienced and full of the ignor- 
ance of his class (although a man 
so well instructed), that he was 
not aware of any restriction upon 
such appointments that could not 
be got over by sufficiently power- 
ful influence. Influence could do 
anything, Halliday thought. 

He got a bath and breakfast at 
the nearest hotel, undiscouraged 
even by its grim and chill naked- 
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ness, and feeling a wonderful free. 
dom and elation in the conscious. 
ness of thus doing what the best 
people did, and being waited upon, 
served by a man-servant (if you 
like to put it in that way) like the 
best. It cost a good deal, but it 
was worth the expenditure. The 
fog cleared off as the morning 
advanced, and it was in the sun- 
shine of a bright hazy morning 
that he set off on the final stage of 
his journey. He had dressed him- 
self with the utmost care and all 
the resources of his wardrobe, 
His tie was blue, his coat a frock- 
coat of extreme solemity, which 
he usually wore at funerals. He 
thought, as he was a traveller, that 
it was the right thing to wear with 
this a round hat such as he wore 
in the country. He had a pair 
of lavender gloves, his umbrella 
was very neatly rolled up—in short, 
at half a mile off you recognised 
his unquestionable character and 
doubtful gentility with as much 
ease as if he had written Andrew 
Halliday, schoolmaster at Comely 
Green, upon his manly breast ; but 
he had not the least idea of that. 
His clear and ruddy complexion 
was a little paled by the night’s 
journey, and by the mixture of 
agitation and excitement which he 
could not but feel as the moment 
of meeting approached. He looked 
a most respectable young man, 
very respectable, honest as the day. 
You would scarcely have  sus- 
pected, however, to see him, how 
superior he felt to the people in 
the sleeping-carriages, and how, 
when they got the ‘Field’ and 
the ‘Sporting Times’ at the book- 
stalls, he had bought the ‘ Satur- 
day Review.’ 

He went by the railway from 
Waterloo, admiring the river which 
ran glistening grey, like a great 
worm, under the shining of the 
wintry sun—and got out with a 
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great heart-beat at the station. 
How near he was now! He felt 
inclined to take a walk, to see the 
place and look at the view, push- 
ing off the decision for a time, the 
certainty——for he had so little 
doubt by this time that it was a 
certainty—of the happy meeting. 
To see Joyce in perhaps a few 
minutes; to hear her cry of as- 
tonishment and delight; to have 
her come up to him in her shy way, 
never demonstrative, unless per- 
haps the long separation might 
have made her so. ‘‘ Oh, Andrew! 
and I was just going to write to 
tell you ” He would not wait 
till she said ‘‘about the head- 
mastership.’’ He would take her in 
his arms, whoever was there (for 
had he not the right?), and say, 
“About yourself, my dearest— 
that’s what I want to hear about.”’ 
He thought he would take a walk 
first to savourer a little this de- 


lightful scene, and think how she 


would look and what he would 
say. It was so near, so very near! 
He would keep it at arm’s-length 
a little.in order to enjoy it the 
more. 

It sobered him, however, to hear 
that Colonel Hayward’s house was 
some distance off, and to receive con- 
fused instructions which he could 
not follow. As a matter of fact, 
the instructions were not at all 
confused, they were only too rapid 
and clear. ‘‘ First turning to the 
Tight, second turning to the left ; 
then go straight on till you pass 
the church; then first turning, 
second turning.’’ How could he 
keep all that in his mind? It was 
he that was confused, not the di- 
rection. If they had said, turn to 
the west and then a little to the 
north He stumbled along, 
forgetting whether it was the first, 
second, or third turning he ought 
to take, till he came to a church, 
which was not the church to which 
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he had been directed; and from 
thence he stumbled on again by 
a great many roads clothed with 
pretty houses, which bewildered 
him. He stopped finally to ask his 
way of a brisk little lady, who 
cried, ‘‘Oh, Colonel Hayward’s!’’ 
with eyes that danced with instant 
interest, and a look full of interro- 
gations, as if she would have liked 
to ask him a hundred things. 
Andrew could scarcely restrain 
himself from asking, ‘‘Do you 
know Joyce?’’ He felt at once 
that this eager little lady jumped 
at some conclusion about himself, 
and was eager to ask who he was— 
perhaps whether he was the lover 
of whom Joyce must have spoken 
to everybody with whom she was in- 
timate. And Andrew’s instinct 
was indeed not far wrong, for Mrs 
Sitwell immediately divined him 
to be somebody out of the mys- 
terious past life of which none 
of the Haywards spoke, and won- 
dered whether, perhaps, he was some 
one with whom Joyce had got ‘‘ en- 
tangled’ in these dark ages. She 
stood and looked after him when 
she had given him his instructions, 
with curious eyes, noting his long 
frock-coat and his low hat. How 
dreadful! she said to herself, and 
could scarcely contain the curiosity 
that filled her. Should she make 
a hurried round through the dis- 
trict, and then approach the Hay- 
wards’ on the other side, so as to 
catch him there, and see with her 
own eyes the position of affairs? 
Mrs Sitwell knew that Joyce would 
be just going in with her father 
from their morning walk, and 
would be caught by the visitor, 
and would be unable to escape. 
Certainly she must know Joyce: 
she must divine who he was: An- 
drew said this to himself, and was 
further exhilarated and strength- 
ened by the idea. Of course, 
Joyce must have told her friends. 
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this time, inspired by the little 
active lady with those eager eyes, 
who must know—and at last got 
to the very door. His heart was 
beating now very quickly indeed. 
Joyce’s door—so different from the 
cottage where he used to find her. 
Then she had always been shy, 
keeping behind old Janet, never 
willing to permit any demonstra- 
tion. Would things be different 
now? Would she rush to him 
after his long separation, laying 
her head upon his shoulder? This 
image filled Andrew’s face with 
light and colour as he knocked at 
her father’s door. 

‘*Is Miss Hayward at home?’’ 
The appearance of Baker gave him 
a distinct sensation of pleasure— 
Colonel Hayward’s butler or up- 
per servant, a domestic of a high 
class. Andrew would have liked 
to see a footman or two behind, 
but pleased himself with the 
thought that this must be con- 
sidered higher fom. ‘‘Is Miss 
Hayward at home?” 

‘Miss Hayward? well, I can’t 
say. She’s been out walking with 
the Colonel, and whether they’ve 
come back or not, I can’t tell you. 
Mrs Hayward is in,”’ Baker said. 
He was not impressed by the ap- 
pearance of the visitor. He 
thought it must be some man from 
a shop, or a person about a sub- 
scription, at the best. 

‘‘It is not Mistress Hayward 
but Miss Hayward I want.”’ 

‘¢Very well,” said Baker—‘‘ I 
hear you. If you'll wait a bit, I’ll 
go and see.”’ 

And Andrew had to wait, sadly 
against his will, outside the door. 
‘*You’ll excuse me, but Missis’s 
charges are as the door is always 
to be shut,’’ Baker said,’’ with a 
‘restrained chuckle, delighted to do 
his duty in a way that was offen- 
sive to the new-comer, whom he 
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saw to be of inferior condition, 
and likely to be an _ undesirable 
guest. Andrew’s sensations when 
he was left outside his love’s door 
were not pleasant. He ceased to 
think of the butler as a high-class 
domestic, and called him in his 
mind a pampered menial, but con- 
soled himself with the thought of 
the downfall that would happen 
to Baker when he knew who it 
was whom he had shut out. It 
was, however, a disagreeable mo- 
ment of suspense. He tried to 
distract his mind by an examina- 
tion of the great flower-vases at 
the door, the shrubs in their win- 
ter green, the pefectly swept and 
close-cut turf, all the careful sur- 
roundings of the place, not impos- 
ing or vast, but so exquisitely 
kept, — more perfect even than 
Bellendean. To think that he 
should have time to investigate 
all this, while she sat within with 


a beating heart, divining—would 


she divine ?—his approach. When 
the butler described him, she 
would know, and come rushing 
out. She would rush to him, 
and the pampered menial would 
see At this moment the 
door opened quickly, and Baker 
said, ‘* Hi! Missis will be obliged 
if you’ll send in your name.” 

This unceremonious address 
startled Andrew. He said, ‘‘ My 
name?”’ arrested in the middle of 
his thoughts. 

‘*T suppose you’ve got one?” 
Baker said. 

Though this was so far from the 
reception he expected, he was not 
unprepared. He took his card- 
case out of his pocket, partially re- 
stored to himself by the pleasure of 
using it, which was a thing that did 
not occur often, and gave the pam- 
peréd menial a card. He stepped 
briskly inside as he did so, re- 
solved to bear no more of this, 
and followed the man as he re- 
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turned to the drawing-room with 
the card in his hand. Andrew’s 
heart beat very quickly now,—his 
tranquillity was considerably dis- 
turbed. The moment had come: 
another instant and Joyce would 
be in his arms, putting all pam- 
pered menials to scorn 

The door opened. There was a 
faint rustle of ladies’ dresses, a 
glow of softened light, the sound 
of his own name, ‘‘ Mr Andrew 
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’Alliday,’’ and then a cry. She 
did not rush into his arms. He 
came to himself after that inter- 
val of excitement, and saw Joyce 
standing, her hands clasped, her 
eyes with a look of horror in them, 
drawing back as if she would have 
fled, with her face turned towards 
the door. He put down his hat 
upon the nearest chair, and crying 
‘¢ Joyce!’’ went forward with out- 
stretched hands. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Joyce had just come in from her 
morning walk. She was standing 
in the middle of the room with her 
hat, which she had just taken off, 
in her hand. And Mrs Hayward 
had been making some remarks to 
her, such as mothers often, and 
stepmothers in some cases, feel it 
their duty to make. It was on 
the subject of the Sitwells, whom 
Mrs Hayward regarded in their 
poverty (notwithstanding that the 
parsonage-house had been begun, 
and things were on the whole 
going well with them) with a cer- 
tain contempt. 

‘*] think, indeed, you prefer such 
people to those of our own class.”’ 

This was what Mrs Hayward 
was saying when Baker, still more 
contemptuous of the inferior world 
than she, opened the door. ‘‘ There 
is a person,” he said, ‘‘ asking for 
Miss Hayward.” 

‘*A person—one of your district 
people, no doubt. They come at 
all hours. There really must be 
a stop put to this, Joyce.” 

‘* Well, ma’am, it’s a male person, 

with a haccent,”’ said Baker—‘*‘ not 
one from these parts.”’ 
__‘*Miss Hayward can’t see every 
idler who chooses to ask for her: 
inquire his name,’’ said the mistress 
of the house. 

And no premonition crossed the 


mind of Joyce. She stood to re- 
ceive the interrupted lecture, with 
her head a little bent, and her hat 
in her hand. She never made any 
stand for herself on such occasions, 
nor said a word in self-defence— 
probably afraid to trust her voice, 
and too proud to squabble. This 
made her, it need scarcely be said, 
a very provoking dependant, and 
aggravated any original offence in 
the most insufferable way. She 
stood quite silent now, waiting till 
she should be dismissed. And to 
tell the truth, Joyce, in the multi- 
tude of her thoughts, was very sick 
of everything about her, and of the 
friends for whom she was incurring 
reproof, and of the petty fault- 
finding which seemed to surround 
her steps wherever she went. Mrs 
Hayward did not resume her lec- 
ture. She sat down, slightly flushed 
and angry, expectant to see what 
new visitor might betray Joyce’s 
inclination towards shabby per- 
sons. ‘*Mr Andrew 'Alliday,’’ 
said Baker, reading from the card. 
And then Joyce uttered that cry 
—her hat fell out of her hand upon 
the floor. She started violently, 
gave a hurried glance round as if 
looking for some way of escape, 
then turned a pale and terrified 
countenance towards the door. 
‘* Joyce!” 
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The man was quite respectable; 
his frock-coat made him look like 
a Dissenting minister, or perhaps a 
commercial traveller, or something 
of that kind. This was Mrs Hay- 
ward’s bewildered reflection. She 
sat and looked on as if it had been 
a scene in a play. 

««Oh!”’ Joyce said, clasping her 
hands. Then with a great effort 
she held out one hesitatingly to 
the new-comer, and said, ‘‘An- 
drew!’’ her voice dying away in 
her throat. 

He seized her hand in both his. 
Though he loved Joyce, and his 
heart bounded at the sight of her, 
he was also anxious to impress the 
pampered menial with a sense of 
the hideous mistake he had made. 
*¢ My darling! ”’ he cried. 

Baker did hear, and grew purple 
with horror, and lingered about 
the door after he had reluctantly 
closed it, to hear more if possible. 


Joyce retreated before the ardent 


advance of her lover. The light 
began to fail in her eyes. She put 
up her hands faintly to keep him 
back. ‘*Oh, Andrew! what has 
brought you here?”’ she cried. 

‘«Who is this—person?”’ said 
Mrs Hayward, rising from her 
chair. 

Andrew turned round upon her 
with asmile. ‘It is a long time 
since we have met,’’ he said. ‘‘She 
is a little agitated. She was al- 
ways very shy. Another man who 
did not understand. might think 
this was a cold reception. But I 
know her better. You will be Mrs 
Hayward, ma’am, without doubt?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I am Mrs Hayward; but 
what have you to do with Joyce? 
and how do you dare to call Miss 
Hayward by her Christian name? ”’ 
cried the lady of the house. 

Andrew smiled again—he was 
prepared even for this emergency. 
‘«My name,”’ he said, smiling with 
a complacency which diffused itself 
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all over him, and shone even in 
the glister of his _ well-blacked 
boots, ‘‘should be sufficient pass. 
port for me in this house. But 
perhaps you did not properly catch 
my name, for English servants clip 
the consonants in a surprising man- 
ner. Allow me——’’ He had 
taken out the card-case, that in- 
fallible mark of gentility, and here 
handed her a card with an ease and 
grace to which he felt no objection 
could be made. Mrs Hayward, 
confounded, read out aloud, ‘Mr 
Andrew Halliday.’’ Underneath, 
in very small letters, was written, 
‘* Schoolhouse, Comely Green.” 

‘*You will at once perceive, 
ma’am,’’ said Andrew, ‘* that if I 
ask to be left for a little alone with 
Joyce, I am asking no more than 
my right.’ 

‘* Alone with Joyce! 
—what do you want? ME to 
take myself out of your way! Oh, 
this is too much!’’ Mrs Hayward 
cried. 

‘¢ It is not too much, madam,” 
said Andrew, increasing in dignity, 
‘* if you consider the circumstances. 
It is surely no more than any man 
in my position has a right to 
ask.”’ 

‘« Joyce, whoisthis man? Joyce, 
do you hear that he wants to turn 
me out of my own drawing-room? 
For goodness’ sake ! Oh, I 
must call Colonel Hayward.” 

‘¢ That will be just in every sense 
the best way. The Cornel knows 
me, and he will at once under- 
stand,’”’ said Andrew, with the 
blandest self-possession. He opened 
the door for Mrs Hayward, which 
he knew was the right thing to do; 
and it was sweet to him to feel 
that he was acting as a gentleman 
should from every point of view. 

‘* Joyce !’’ he cried—*‘ my Joyce! 
now we are really alone, though 
perhaps only for a moment—one 
sweet look, my own dear!” 


You want 
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Joyce drew back from him, 
shrinking to the very wall. ‘*Don’t,”’ 
she said, ‘‘don’t!’’ retreating be- 
forehim. Then, with something of 
her old authority, ‘‘Sit down there; 
sit down and tell me, has anything 
happened? What has brought you 
here ?”’ 

«Oh, is that it?’’ hesaid. ‘I’ve 
frightened you, my dear one. No, 
no—no reason to be frightened. 
They are all well, and sent every 
message. Joyce, can you ask why 
Icame? Because I could do with- 
out you no longer—because I was 
just longing for a look, for a kind 
word——”’ 

«« Sit down,”’ she said in peremp- 
tory tones, ‘‘sit down !’’ She her- 
self kept standing, leaning upon 
the glass door which led out to 
the verandah, her slender figure 
standing dark against the light. 
Her heart beat so, that there was 
a thrill and a tremble all over her, 


visible against that background to 
which she clung. But it gave her 
a little relief when he obeyed her, 
and deposited himself upon a chair. 


“TI am very sorry to have 
alarmed you, my dear. I thought 
that when you heard my name, 
your first thought would be for 
me. It was not too much to ex- 
pect, was it, after being engaged— 
for more than a year ?”’ 

‘*Andrew,”’ she said, with a 
shiver—‘* Andrew.”’ 

‘‘What, my dearest? I know 
you’re very shy—very, very diffi- 
dent—far more than you ought to 
be. If ever girl should have a 
little assurance, a little confidence, 
surely it would be you with me.”’ 

He could not but be superior 
still—trying to reassure her, to 
give her a little boldness, smiling 
upon her in his most protecting, 
encouraging way. 

“‘ Andrew,” she said again. And 
then Joyce’s courage failed her al- 
together. She seized on any, the 
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first expedient that occurred to her 
to postpone all personal questions. 
‘¢ You are sure they are well,” she 
said tremulously. ‘‘ Granny—and 
my grandfather—and all; and not 
missing me—not too much—not 
breaking their hearts——”’ 

‘‘ Breaking their hearts! But 
why should they, poor old bodies ? 
—the feelings get blunted at that 
time of life. So long as they have 
their porridge and their broth, and 
plenty of good cakes—and a cup 
of tea. It is me you should ask 
that question. Do you know you 
have used me ill, Joyce? You 
have written oftener to them than 
to me—though it is me,’’ Halliday 
said, ‘‘with whom you have to 
spend your life—I am not saying 
at Comely Green. No doubt you’ve 
got different notions in a house like 
this. It’s always difficult to go 
back, and I would not wish it—I 
would not ask it. But in some 
more refined, more cultivated place 
—in some position like what we 
read of—like what able men are 
securing every day ” He rose 
as he spoke, inspired by this con- 
viction, and approached her once 
more with outstretched arms. 

Mrs Hayward could not find her 
husband up-stairs or down. He 
went to his library invariably after 
his walk, but he was not there 
to-day. He had not gone to his 
room up-stairs. He was not a- 
mong his flower-seeds in the closet, 
where he had at the present season 
a great deal to do, arranging and 
naming these treasures. At last 
she met him coming in, in his 
tranquil way, from the garden, a 
pot of flowers in his hand. 

‘*Look at these begonias, my 
dear. Now isn’t it worth while to 
take a little trouble when one gets 
a result like this? I am carrying 
it in for your own little table.”’ 

“Tt is a fine time to talk of 
begonias,’’ she cried, pushing away 
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the plant which he held out to her. 
‘‘ Henry, for goodness’ sake hurry 
into the drawing-room and put a 
stop to it at once! That man is 
there with Joyce.” 

‘¢ That man !”’ cried the Colonel, 
astounded. ‘* What man? Bel- 
lendean ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, how can you talk! What 
objections could there be to—— 
Henry, wake yourself up, for 
goodness’ sake! It is the man— 
the man you would never tell me 
of—the schoolmaster—the Scotch- 
man. Go, go! and put a stop to 
it. I have been hunting for you 
high and low. Who can tell what 
they are settling all by themselves ? 
Henry, I teli you go and put a 
stop to it!”’ 

The Colonel put down the pot 
upon the hall table. He was quite 
bewildered. ‘*The Scotchman ?”’ 
he said ; ‘* the—the—schoolmaster? 
—with Joyce? I suppose, my 
dear, it must be one of her old 
friends ?”’ 

‘‘I suppose, my dear, it is the 
man you---never told me of,”’ cried 
Mrs Hayward fiercely. ‘*‘ The man 
she was to marry. Go, I tell you, 
and put a stop to it Henry.” 

‘«] put a stop to it!’ he said. 
The Colonel grew red like a girl— 
he grew pale—he wrung his hands. 
‘* Elizabeth, my dear, you know 
all about that better than I ever 
could do: you understand---such 
things. How could I—put a stop 
to it?’’ In his trouble he paced 
up and down the hall, and knocked 
against Baker, who was hanging 
about in the hope of hearing some- 
thing, and ordered him off in a 
stentorian voice. ‘‘ What are you 
doing here, sir? Be off, sir, this 
moment, sir!’’ cried the Colonel. 
Then he added, apologetic yet 
angry, ‘* These servants take a 
great deal upon them. You should 
teach them their proper place.” 

‘tHenry,’’ cried Mrs Hayward, 
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‘it is not like you to save your- 
self behind the servants. You 
must come with me, at least. | 
insist upon it. What authority 
have I over her? If I must 
interfere, it can only be as rep. 
resenting you. They may have 
settled everything by this time,” 
she cried, and seized her husband’s 
arm. It was not to support him, 
as he very well knew, but to drag 
him to the sacrifice. 

Andrew had risen: he had gone 
towards his love, holding out his 
arms. His figure, not graceful in 
itself, with the long frock-coat 
coming down a little too low, 
and putting him out of drawing, 
showed against the light; while 
Joyce, trembling, pressed against 
the window, shrinking from his 
advance, seemed to stand on the 
defensive, with a pale and panic- 
stricken face. When the Colonel 
saw this scene, he no longer needed 
any stimulant. He dropped his 
wife’s arm, and, stepping forward 
quickly, put his hand upon the 
intruder’s shoulder. ‘‘ Hey, sir! 
don’t you see the young lady is 
afraid of you?”’ he cried. 

Andrew turned round at once 
with a quick recovery, and in- 
stantly extended his hand. He 
required not a moment to recover 
himself, being primed and ready 
for whatever might happen. ‘‘ How 
do you do, Cornel ?’’ he said ; ‘I’m 
extremely glad to see you. I was 
telling Mrs Hayward—as I pre- 
sume that lady is, though Joyce, 
being so shy, did not introduce 
me,—I was telling her that this 
happy meeting would be incom- 
plete without a sight of you.” 

‘¢What do you want here, sir?” 
cried the Colonel. ‘* What have 
you to do with my daughter?” 
Then Colonel Hayward’s natural 
courtesy checked him in spite of 
himself. ‘*I—I beg your pardon,” 
he said, aftera moment. ‘‘Perhaps 
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I’m making a mistake,—perhaps 
it’s me you want, and not my 
daughter. Joyce, no need to be 
frightened, my love, when your 
father’s here.’’ 

Andrew had not given way an 
inch. He had no want of courage. 
He confronted the angry warrior 
without flinching. ‘‘What do I 
want here, Cornel?’’ hesaid. ‘I 
see you have forgotten me. I 
have just come, to see her. It 
is natural I should want to see 
the young lady I am engaged to. 
You took her away in such a 
hurry, I had no time to make any 
arrangement. But nobody will 
doubt my right to come and see 
her, I suppose. Joyce, my dear 
one——”’ 

‘Be silent, sir!’’ the angry 
Colonel cried. 

Andrew shrugged his shoulders. 
“Silent or not, it makes little 
difference. Words between you 
and me, Cornel, will change no- 
thing,”’ he said. 

** Joyce,”’ cried the Colonel, with 
a gasp, ‘‘ what does this fellow 
mean? You are almost fainting 
with terror. Go away, and leave 
me to deal with this man.”’ 

‘‘She’ll not do that,’ said 
Andrew, calmly. 

**She’ll not do that? She shall 
do what I wish, sir, I can tell you, 
and nobody shall interfere with 
her actions in her father’s house.”’ 

*‘She’ll not do that, Cornel, for 
this good reason, that Joyce will 
never give up her word pledged 
and her promise given. If you 
think so, it is clear you know very 
little of Joyce, Colonel Hayward, 
though you are her father,” Halli- 
day said. 

_ He did not look at Joyce to 
intimidate her. He held up his 
commouplace head; and though he 
was of unimposing stature, and 
his frock-coat was too long, the 
schoolmaster looked every inch a 
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man. His homely features grew 
dignified, his attitude fine. The 
Colonel stared at him, silent, not 
comprehending the transformation ; 
while Joyce, roused too by this 
subtle change in the air, stood 
upright apart from the window 
on which she had been leaning, 
and turned ‘to her father with a 
steadiness which was given at 
once by the sudden stimulus and 
by the rising despair. 

‘‘ Father,”’ she said, ‘‘it is quite 
true. I—did not expect him— 
and it gave mea shock. I thought 
perhaps—he ,might be bringing ill 
news. It is true,’’ she said, after 
a pause; ‘‘I am engaged —to 
Andrew Halliday. He has a 
right to come—for me " He 
voice stopped again. She stood 
quite still for a moment, then 
flinging herself suddenly on the 
Colonel’s shoulder, ‘‘ Oh, father / 
FATHER !’’ she cried. 

‘‘What do you think of this, 
sir?’’ cried the Colonel, clasping 
her fast with one arm; holding out 
the other with an oratorical wave. 

‘‘T think just what she has said 
herself, that she is excited and 
overdone. I am very sorry I did 
not write and tell her I was 
coming. It would have saved 
her all this. But her nerves were 


not in this agitated state in the 


old days. I would like to know 
what you have been doing to my 
betrothed among you in England,” 
the schoolmaster said, ‘‘to make 
her like this.” 

Colonel Hayward was too angry, 
too much bewildered and agitated, 
to reply. He took Joyce to the 
sofa, and made her sit down. 
‘¢ My dear child,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
must not let yourself be intimi- 
dated,—you mustn’t give way. 
You may be sure you are quite 
safe. Nobody shall bully you or 
put forth a false claim upon you 
here.” 
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Mrs Hayward had not said a 
word all this time, her husband 
having unexpectedly risen to the 
height of the occasion. Elizabeth 
knew how to hold her tongue. 
But she intervened now with calm 
authority. ‘*We’ve no right to 
say it is a false claim,’’ she said, 
** till we know more about it; but 
you can see for yourself, Mr—Mr 
Halliday, that she is not in a state 
now to have it proved. Come 
back later; nothing can be done 
now. Come back in the evening, 
and my husband will see you 
finally.’’ ; 

‘¢Finally!’’ said Andrew. ‘‘You 
will see me finally, ma’am, when I 
take away my wife—but not till 
then. After that, you may be sure 


I will have little temptation to 
show myself in this house.’’ 

The schoolmaster was roused. 
All that was best in him—his real 
love, his true independence, his 


sense of manhood, all came to his 
aid. He knew his rights and his 
power, and ‘that no father could 
crush a lover so determined. But 
though he said these words with 
genuine and indignant feeling, the 
utterance of them brought another 
side of the question back to his 
mind. If it came to that—yes; 
he was man enough to carry his 
love away, herself alone, as he had 
wooed her ‘for herself alone. But 
nobody but he knew how many 
glorious visions, how many hopes, 
would be cut off if he shook the 
dust from off his feet and resolved 
to cross that threshold no more. 
He would not give up Joyce; but 
he as good as gave up the head- 
mastership—that dream of glory. 
He saw it melt away in the air, 
the baseless fabric of a vision. He 
felt himself come down, with a 
giddy sense of descent and failure, 
and become once more Andrew 
Halliday, schoolmaster, Comely 
Green. He had even perhaps a lit- 
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tle neglected Comely Green for the 
sake of that too sweet, too tempt. 
ing illusion. And now he must 
resign all thought of it, all hope, 
The renunciation thrilled through 
all his nerves, as he stood there 
facing the prejudiced and foolish 
people who did not perceive what 
it was they were throwing away, 
But even this did not shake his 
faith in himself and his confidence 
in his rights. He cast a glance 
which was full of compassion yet 
disapproval at the group on the 
sofa. ‘*I can see,’’ he said, ‘that 
Joyce is too much agitated to be 
responsible, and that the Cornel 
is excited and unable to see the 
rights of the situation. Therefore, 
ma’am, I will take your advice, 
It is not the reception I had a 
right to expect, but nevertheless 
I have full faith in Joyce when 
she comes to herself. I will 
withdraw till this evening. No 
ceremony, I beg,’’ cried Andrew, 
hurriedly. ‘I will find my way 
out—there’s no need for any one 
to open the door.’’ Even in the 
midst of questions so much more 
serious, he remembered that it 
would be bitter indeed to show 
his discomfiture to the pampered 
menial who had admitted him. 
That at least he would not endure. 

Mrs Hayward followed him out 
of the room, sparing him this in- 
dignity. Perhaps the sight of 
Joyce leaning upon her father, ab- 
sorbing his every thought, was as 
little agreeable to her. If Joyce 
was in trouble, it was at least her 
own making, whereas the innocent 
people whom she dragged into it 
had done nothing to deserve it. 
Mrs Hayward regarded Andrew 
with angry contempt, but she was 
not without a certain fellow-feeling 
for him as a sufferer from the same 
cause. His air of terrible respect- 
ability, his coat, his hat, his 
gloves, everything about him, were 
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so many additions to the sins of 
Joyce. And yet she felt herself 
more or less, as against Joyce, on 


Andrew’s side. She stood behind 


him while he opened the door, 
grimly watching all his imperfec- 
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tions. The back-door, she said to 
herself, the servants’ hall, would 
have been his right place. And 
yet, if the man spoke the truth, he 
was quite a fit and proper match 
for Joyce ! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


From August to November the 
time had gone very slowly and 
very hardly for Joyce. 

After that glowing afternoon, 
when she had heard from Norman 
Bellendean words which she wou d 
never forget, not another sign or 
token from him had reached her. 
It is not an unprecedented thing 
that a gap like this should happen 
in the midst of a love-tale. A 
declaration interrupted, a question 
unanswered, may expose any pair 
of lovers tosucha blank. The man 
may be kept back by many reasons ; 
the woman on her side cannot 
gather up the broken threads. 
Joyce, above all, had no initiative 
to take. He had said he would 
come back, but he had not come 
back; and thus the story of her 
awakened heart had seemed to 
close, as it began, in agitation and 
shame. It had been wrong to 
listen to him, wrong to allow the 
thought of him to enter into her 
heart. She had not intended it, 
she said to herself, as is always 
said. The strong new tide which 
she did not understand, the char- 
acter of which she had begun to 
suspect too late, had carried her 
away. What defence could she 
have put up against it when she 
hever suspected it,—when it was 
to her a surprise most painful, 
though so intoxicating? Who is 
there guilty of such infidelity, 
forsaking an old love for a new, 
who cannot excuse herself in such 
words? And of many such is it 
true, as with Joyce, that the first 


love had been a mere name, 2 
something not understood, an ac- 
quiescence,—no more. If she had 
sinned against Andrew in .accept- 
ing the love which was true 
enough on his side, without any 
real response, it had been done 
without guile, with no knowledge 
of any harm. Joyce had been 
conscious that it was not the love 
of which her beloved poets had 
sung; but how could shetell? As 
there was no second Shakespeure, 
so perhaps that love of the poets 
had died away into something calm 
and poor, like the dull prose of 
to-day. When the dulness about 
her had burst asunder like a husk, 
and flowers had come forth, and 
a blossoming and brightness inde- 
scribable, the girl, bewildered, had 
tried to attribute that illumination 
to other causes, to give it other 
names. The revelation, when it 
came, lasted but for a moment. 
Before she had been able to realise 
that sunshine that suddenly blaze 
upon her life, there had as sud- 
denly followed a blank. The be- 
wilderment and confusion of all 
things, which had _ been great 
enough before, were by this brought 
to a climax. Norman’s declaration 
or half-declaration completed the 
cutting off of her heart and exist- 
ence from every ancient tie. She 
dared not seek light in the chaos 
of her mind from any one near 
her. She dared not betray it to 
the tender ears of the old people 
who would not understand, to 
whom she could not say all. To © 
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whom could she say all?—to no 
one, no one on earth. She had to 
fall back upon herself, a creature 
straying about in worlds not real- 
ised. Andrew appeared to her 
through the mast like the vision 
of a nightmare, whose approach 
would be death. Never, even when 
no distraction was in her mind, 
when he was the most near and 
the most natural of all companions, 
had she been able to tolerate the 
idea of a closer union. She had 
vaguely looked for something to 
happen, to prevent any further 
rapprochement. She had surround- 
ed herself with reasons why no 
further step should be taken. But 
she had never felt as now the 
horror of the bond which held her 
like iron—which she had escaped 
from, yet from which she never 
could escape. And, on the other 


hand, scarcely less terrible was 
the brighter vision which had 


burst upon her in one dazzling, 
bewildering blaze—the revelation 
which at first seemed to be that of 
Norman Bellendean’s love for her, 
but which soon settled into a 
shameful, terrible consciousness of 
her love for him. He had lighted 
up that blaze, and then he had 
disappeared out of her life, leaving 
her to contend alone with this 
discovery and consciousness. He 
had not asked for an answer from 
her—he had only asked to come 
back. And he had not come 
back ; he had disappeared as if he 
had never existed, only leaving 
this revelation, this overturn of 
everything—the glory, the horror, 
the shame. 

Joyce, it is true, had been absent 
for a great part of this blank period 
of darkness through which no word 
or sign of life had come. She had 
been taken away into new scenes, 
into a new world, the novelty and 
delight of which might have saved 
her had she ever remained long 
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enough in one place to realise and 
understand it. But it was only to 
her of all her party that Switzer. 
land was a novelty. Her father 
and his wife were accustomed to 
travel. They moved from one 
tourist centre to another carryin 

all their usual habits with them, 
possessing a terrible monotony of 
acquaintance with everything there 
was to do and to see. Mrs Hay. 
ward took Mont Blanc as calmly 
as she did the river of which she 
felt her own lawn and trees to be 
one of the great charms. The 
Colonel thought more of the occa- 
sional old Indian comrade whom 
he would meet in one of the bi 

noisy hotels, than of all the mys- 
teries of the Alps. Joyce had 
therefore little aid in fortifying 
herself, as she might have done, 
with that strong fascination of 
nature to which her spirit was so 
open. The mountains were not 
still to her, nor was there solitude 
to be found ir the wildest ravine. 
She was taken there in the midst of 
a party which discussed their usual 
concerns, and were intent upon 
luncheon at the usual hour. The 
snowy peaks only formed a new 
background for the prattle of com- 
mon life, for talk about St Augus- 
tine and the new parsonage. The 
new world was to her like the old, 
only more bewildering—a phantas- 
mrgoria in which the great and the 
petty were jumbled together,—the 
great too cold and unfamiliar to 
reach her soul, the petty like a 
babbling torrent carrying her away. 
Oh for the crags of Arthur’s Seat 
and the sea coming in ayont them! 
Oh for the quiet where ‘thought is 
possible! But then with a shiver 
poor Joyce felt that there was 
nothing for her but flight from the 
dear familiar scenes, and from the 
very stillness for which her heart 
craved. For the one was full of 
conflicting passions and the other of 
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conflicting thoughts. Of all places 
in the world, that place which, 
with the obstinacy of the heart, 
she still called home was the most 
impossible to her. She dared not 
even turn her face in that direction, 
lest the subdued struggle within 
her might become a real conflict. 
For there was all that she dreaded 
as well as all that she loved. 

And when the travelling was 
over the commotion _ subsided. 
Summer was gone, and all its 
events. She came back to the 
level of an existence no longer 
new to her, but which she had 
never learned to love. The sud- 
den blaze of awakening, of enlight- 
enment, of delight and misery, had 
ceased as suddenly as it rose. 
She never now heard Norman 
Bellendean’s name. He did not 


come, he gave no sign: he might 
be dead, or gone back to India, or 
in the farthest part of the earth, 


for anything she knew. He had 
disappeared as if he never had 
been, leaving in her heart and 
mind only the miserable conscious- 
ness that she loved him—oh, shame 
to think of! She so proud in her 
reserve and maidenly withdrawal ! 
she affianced to another man! she, 
Joyce, who had been so proud! 
—here was she, this princess, re- 
duced to the humble state of the 
Eastern handmaiden, waiting till 
perhaps some token of favour 
should be shown to her,—some 
word upon which she could build 
her hopes come to her out of the 
distance. It is rare when any 
shame, real and deserved, is felt 
with the same sting of suffering 
and self-horror as attends the al- 
together fantastic shame of a sen- 
sitive girl, when she finds that she 
has given her love unsought. It 
was torture and misery to Joyce. 
To allow to herself that she was 
disappointed—that her ear was 
always intent on every coming 
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step, her heart ready to beat 
loudly for every sudden call, filled 
her with a bitterness of humilia- 
tion such as crime itself would 
scarcely bring. But nobody had 
any clue to these thoughts. Her 
father saw nothing but that his 
daughter became every day more 
delightful to him, more indispens- 
able. Mrs Hayward, with a faint 
disdain which it pleased her to be 
able to entertain for her husband’s 
daughter, concluded that Joyce, 
whom everybody thought so clever, 
was in reality dull. She had not 
shown any appreciation of Switzer- 
land. She was a girl who might 
know books, perhaps, but nothing 
else. She had not cared for the 
mountains. It was impossible not 
to allow that Mrs Hayward was 
rather satisfied on the whole that 
this should be. Perhaps only old 
Janet, with a sore and sad heart, 
felt that something was amiss. 
She did not know what it was 
that was wanting, but something . 
was wanting. The letters which 
Peter found an inexhaustible source 
of happiness were to her dark. 
She could not see her child through 
them. ‘‘ There is something the 
maitter,”’ Janet said to herself. 
But nobody else divined, and to no 
one did Joyce breathe a word. 

It was in this condition that she 
had begun the sunshiny, hazy, Nov- 
ember day. It was Friday, the 
Friday of the winter Preachings, 
the Fast-day in Bellendean. She 
had remembered this when she 
set out with Colonel Hayward for 
their morning walk, with a tender 
thought of Janet in her great 
shawl, and Peter in his Sunday 
clothes, sitting in the kirk in rustic 
state and religious recuci/lement. 
And now the blank was broken, 
the silence disturbed, but not as 
she thought. 

‘* My dear, don’t you be afraid— 
I am here to protect you, Joyce; 
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your father is good for something. 
This man can do nothing, nothing. 
Thank God thot you don’t love 
him —that there is not that to 
struggle against.” 

‘* Father, it is quite true. Oh, I 
have behaved badly—I am not fit 
to be among honourable folk. I 
have not respected my word.” 

‘*Stuff and nonsense, my dear. 
What did a girl like you know? 
He took advantage of your ignor- 
ance. You could never have— 
cared for that fellow, Joyce.’’ The 
Colonel himself blushed at the 
thought. 

Joyce made no reply. 

‘*He took advantage of your 
inexperience—he never could have 
‘been a match for you. I remem- 
ber--he was there that afternoon 
in the cottage. He tried to thrust 
his claims upon me, but Norman 
Bellendean took him off me. Ah, 
Norman Bellendean!’’ 

The Colonel broke off quickly. 
He was not clear about it at all, 
but he remembered that Eliza- 
beth —-that there was something 
about Bellendean. He stopped 
confused ; and, with a sudden start, 
Joyce raised herself from the sofa. 
He had brought her to life, though 
he did not know, with that violent 
stimulant. ‘I must not,’’ she 
said, in a broken voice, ‘‘ go back 
from my word.”’ 

**I set you free from it,” said 
the Colonel. ‘‘ You were under 
age; you had no right to bind 
yourself. I set you free from it.” 

She shook her head at him with 
a wistful smile. ‘It was once 
thought a priest could do that,” 
she said. 

‘*‘Tam not a priest, but I am 
your father, Joyce. I set you free 
from it. It is in the Bible—you 
know your Bible better than I do. 
I set you free from it. You had 
no right to bind yourself.”’ 

She shook her head still. <‘I 
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cannot get any comfort out of that, 
I was a woman, well knowing what 
I was doing.”’ 

‘*My dear, you are not of age 
even now.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, father,’’ she cried, ‘‘ don't 
I cannot go 


say anything to me. 
back from my word.” 
** Joyce, I hear my wife coming 
back. I am not clever, I know, 
Elizabeth is the one to tell us what 
todo. If she will only take it up 
—if you will let her take it up.” 

Joyce rose quickly to her feet, 
‘* Not now—not now, I couldn't 
speak to any one. Father, you 
must let me settle it myself.’’ 

**Joyce! Oh, have confidence 
in us both, Joyce!”’ 

* Joyce escaped from his restrain. 
ing hand and imploring look. 
She hastened out of one door 
while Mrs Hayward entered by 
the other, and, with her limbs 
trembling under her, got to the 
refuge of her own room, where at 
least there was no one to question 
her, and tell her what she ought 
to do. She was not capable of 
any more. She threw herself 
down in a chair, and did not move 
for hours, turning it over and 
over—helplessly over and over in 
her mind. It was all she could 
do. The scene through which she 
had just passed repeated itself be- 
fore her—every word that had been 
said, every look. When she was 
called to go down-stairs for lunch, 
she made excuses for herself she 
knew not what, and sat there with 
a sort of helpless craving only to 
be alone—to be left to herself— 
through all the daylight hours. It 
seemed to Joyce that everything 
else had disappeared for ever, that 
every vision of her soul was gone, 
—that Andrew alone stood before 
her, the only stable and steadfast 
thing. She saw him before her 
eyes all the time, with all his im- 
perfections. There had never been 
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any glamour in her eyes to blind 
her to them. His familiar aspect, 
with which she had grown unfa- 
miliar, came back to her with all 
the force at once of recollection 
and of new discovery. He had 
come to calm her, and he had a 
right to calm her; and how could 
she resist that calm? He had not 
hesitated, nor had he been cowed 
even by her dread of him, by her 
father’s vehemence. He had stood 
for his rights llke a man. A re- 
spect for the man at whom she 
shuddered, whose approach was 
dreadful to her, had come into 
Joyce’s mind: even with strange 
inconsistency she was half proud 
of him in her immovableness—in 
the resolution and force he had 
shown. She tried to face it all 
calmly, to contemplate her fate, 
—to ask herself whether, perhaps, 
her old life, the duties to which 
she had been born were not after 
all the best, the only existence for 
her? There would be plenty to do, 
there would not be much time to 
think. The clamour of the school, 
and all the old emulations, and the 
ambitions which had once seemed 
enough to fill any mind, would 
shut out all echoes and banish all 
ghosts. Only for a few months 
had she been absent—not enough 
to change her habits, to change the 
fashion of her mind. Why should 
she resist and strive against her 
fate? The great thing was that 
there wauld be no time to think. 
She tried to soothe and put away 
other visions by that—the school, 
the children’s looks of interest, the 
clinging of the girls about her, 
the books in which she could al- 
ways escape from all that troubled 
her. With her trembling hands 
clasped, with her eyes in an ab- 
Stract gaze, she saw all _ these 
things again, and for a moment 
her heart beat calm. But then 
again, with a sudden flash, with a 
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start, with a cry of horror, she re- 
cognised in front of all, him— 
Andrew—as he had stood before 
her to-day, as she remembered him, 
as he was and had always been. 
Joyce sprang to her feet to escape 
that steady, calm, immovable image. 
She put her hands over her hot 
eyes, but could not shut it out. 
She paced about her room, but 
could not get beyond the place in 
which he stood. He filled all the 
sphere of her vision, as he would 
fill her whole life. Oh, how to 
escape—how to escape! Oh for 
the wings of a dove!—but where 
to fly? She flung herself down on 
her knees by the side of her bed. 
Sometimes in that attitude merely 
there is a relief. She was not pray- 
ing, but laying her heart with all 
its confusions, its whirl of contra- 
dictory thoughts, its wild longings 
for escape, open where God could 
see it, calling wistfully His atten- 
tion to it as human creatures will, 
in human forgetfulness that every- 
where and in all attitudes He sees, 
and does not neglect. 

Later in the afternoon Joyce 
stole out to seek counsel from the 
evening breeze and the cold flow 
of the river. She was afraid to go 
beyond the limits of the garden 
and grounds lest she should meet 
him alone, and forestall the de- 
cision of her fate. The November 
evening was chill with cold dews 
falling, the grass penetrated with 
wet, the half-naked trees all heavy 
with moisture, sprinkling cold 
showers over her when the breeze 
moved them. She went down to 
the river-edge, and looked out 
upon it in the grey of the twilight, 
flowing, glistening, giving back the 
little light there was. A boat was 
drawn up here and there on the 
bank, but there was none on the 
stream, which, swollen with early 
rains, and bearing on its dark 
clear surface specks of the leaves 
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that every air swept off the over- 
hanging trees, flowed on through 
the darkness, a ceaseless wayfarer. 
The willows, still in ragged robes 
of pale yellow, gave a faint light 
to the darkling scene. Joyce 
leant over, almost feeling the 
sweep of the stream, and there 
came upon her a strong temptation 
to detach the boat that lay within 
her reach, and trust herself to the 
flowing water and the night. The 
possibilities of that flight came 
before her instantaneously like a 
picture. The stream itself would 
carry her along; the movement 
itself would soothe her troubled 
spirit. She seemed to feel the rush 
of the water under the bridge, to see 
the lights of the town twinkling 
reflected on the water, the opening 
of the dim evening skies beyond, 
the dark shadows of barges and 
ships as the widening stream flowed 
on. She saw ina moment all the 


dark panorama float past her, the 
increasing rush of the Thames, the 
sound of its gurgle in her ears, the 
growing dangers of the darkness, 


and the crowded ways. The little 
boat might go down under the 
bows of some monster in the dark, 
and no one ever know what young 
despairing heart was in it. She 
saw, too, the dark mass heaving 
up high above, the frail little 
vessel turning over, the choaking 
inky stream, and drew back with 
a low cry of terror. It was indeed 
a kind of despair which was clos- 
ing round her, but she wanted to 
escape and not to die—not yet 
to die. 

The shuddering of that sensation 
brought her back slowly away from 
the dark fascination of the flowing 
water. She came back picking her 
steps across the wet grass, chilled 
by the damp and the dark, the 
cold rain-drops suspended on the 
branches coming down upon her 
in an icy shower as she passed 
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under the trees. The lights jp 
the windows, the warmth of the 
house, shone through the twilight, 
attracting her, putting forth 
strong appeal. But what was 
warmth and shelter to freedom, if 
she could but get her freedom and 
escape from it all? Joyce had got 
beyond all power of thinking. Her 
mind saw pictures, visions of what 
might be, as more reasonable peo. 
ple see the motives and arguments 
which tell for or against every 
course of action. Asshe turned 
her face from the river and reached 
the gravel path, there suddenly 
came before her a vision of a still 
and quiet country road, such as 
she had seen in her walks, leading 
far away into far level distances, 
the long perspective of the low- 
lying country. She bethought her- 
self of a dozen turns and byways, 
all leading into the unknown. She 
saw them stretching for miles and 
miles, leading the wayfarer far out 
of sight of every one who knew 
her, and the dark line of the hedge- 
rows that would keep her from 
straying, and the sleeping villages 
she would pass through. There 
would be no dangers in a country 
road, and she was strong: she 
could go a long way without re 
quiring to pause. There would be 
ten hours of darkness in which she 
could walk on. She was not afraid 
of her strength failing. And at 
the end surely there would be some 
quiet place where nobody would 
ever think of finding a strayed 
creature. It would be like falling 
and disappearing through Mirza’s 
bridge. Joyce stood still for a mo- 
ment, moved by a wild prick of 
that unreasoning impulse which 
was in her blood. By the side of 
the house was a dim _ opening 
which admitted to that world, 
strange, dark, and cold, in which 
poor girl could lose herself who 
had no true place, no natural nest 
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in the other. She paused for a 
moment, clasping her hands, ap- 
pealing to she knew not what— 
not God this time: there are 
moments when the bewildered 
soul becomes pagan in its broken 
faith—to something, she knew not 
what, above, around. 

The lamp had been lighted in 
the drawing-room, but no curtains 
drawn or shutters closed. Another 
picture, a real one, caught her eyes 
there as she hesitated, standing on 
the edge. She was close to the 
verandah upon which the window 
opened, and she heard the sound 
of the voices within, now raised, 
now sinking low. The sudden 
spell of a stronger interest seized 
upon Joyce. She came forward a 
few steps at a time, unwilling and 
yet eager, until she commanded a 
full view of the party within. 
Her father stood facing the win- 
dow. He was talking with much 
vehemence, referring occasionally 
to his wife, who sat in her usual 
place, a very watchful spectator— 
now and then breaking off with a 
flourish of his hand, as a man does 


when he has said something unan- 
swerable. With his back towards 
the window, Andrew sat squarely 
on a chair, his hat at his feet. 
There came upon Joyce an impulse 
of painful laughter in the midst of 
her misery. It was a look, an atti- 
tude she knew so well—ludicrously, 
horribly familiar in this crisis of 
her fate,—for it was her fate, her 
life or death, they were deciding, 
while he sat there like a rock, un- 
convincible, immovable, as he had 
sat through many a discussion that 
mattered nothing. For who could 
ever convince Andrew? She drew 
closer in the sudden smart of the 
recollection, the keen sense of in- 
congruity, the reality of this scene 
dispersing every vision. The living 
drama, in which she was herself the 
chief figure, had a stronger force 
than any imagination. She went 
into the verandah, to the window 
against which, on the other side, 
she had leant in the morning. It 
was not fastened, and yielded to 
her touch. They all turned upon 
her at the sound of the faint cry 
she gave. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The light dazzled her as she came 
into the warm room, in the midst 
of this conference. Colonel Hay- 
ward started forward to meet her, 
and his wife rose from her chair. 
But Andrew did not budge. In 
his world no such respectful move- 
ment was thought of; and in times 
of excitement he had not leisure to 
think, nor note what others did. 

‘Joyce, why are you here?” 
her father said hastily. 

“Joyce, you will come with 
me,” said Mrs Hayward. ‘* Let 
the gentlemen settle this matter. 
Come with me.” 

_ “Joyce,” said Andrew, ‘in jus- 
tice to me you will remain here.” 


She stood looking from one to 
another with eyes still wild with her 
secret dreams and projects, which 
no one suspected, and the drops 
of cold dew glittering in her hair. 
‘¢Father,’’ she said, ‘‘you know I 
must stay. I cannot leave it to you, 
as if—as if—you had been there.” 

‘¢ Joyce sees what is just,’’ said 
Andrew. ‘*There was neither 
father nor mother between us. 
She decided for herself, and will 
have to decide for herself again. 
Cornel, leave her alone.’”’ He 
spoke with great composure, in 
his ordinary tone. ‘‘I will take 
no answer from you, but I’ll abide 
by what she says.” 
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‘¢ She is under age,”’ said Colonel 
Hayward. ‘‘Sir, if you were a 
little better acquainted with ordi- 
nary rules, you would know it is 
her father only who has the right 
to reply to you.” 

‘¢ And how do you know, Cornel, 
that she is under age? Were you 
there when she was born? Were 
you near at hand tosee your child ? 
What do you know about her more 
than any passer-by ?”’ 

‘¢ Sir !’’ cried Colonel Hayward, 
stammering with indignation, ‘‘ you 
presume upon the shelter of my 
roof, and on being beneath—be- 
neath my notice.’’ 

‘*Not beneath being your son- 
in-law,’’ Andrew said. 

‘*Joyce,’” said Mrs Hayward, 
angrily, ‘‘either put a stop to this 
at once, or come with me and let 
your father settle it. You make 


everything worse by being here.”’ 


Joyce stood between them trem- 
bling, unable to command, as she 
had once so vainly thought she 
could, the situation in which she 
found herself. Oh, how much 
easier to fly either by the dark 
river or the darker country. ‘I 
will respect my father,’’ she said, 
‘¢in everything—in everything— 
but e 

The last word did not reach 
the Colonel’s ear. He drew her 
hand within his arm. ‘‘ Thank 
you, my dear,’ hesaid. ‘‘ Then it 
is allright. Mr Halliday, or what- 
ever your name is, there must be 
no more of this. I might lose my 
temper. I might forget that you 
are under my roof. Don’t you 
hear what my daughter has said? 
In such a matter a gentleman gives 
way at once. It’s no question of 
love.”” He pressed Joyce’s trem- 
bling hand in hisarm. ‘If you’ve 
any regard for her, sir, or for your 
own character, you’ll go away and 
disturb her no more.”’ 

Andrew had risen slowly to his 
feet. He came forward with his 
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hand raised, as if he were about to 
address a class. ‘‘ You’ll observe,” 
he said, ‘‘that the circumstances 
only, and not the persons, are 
changed. It was a question of 
love six months ago. I was a man 
in a good position, my father very 
respectable, a little money in the 
family. And she was Joyce, a 
female teacher, with nobody to 
stand for her but Peter Matheson, 
a ploughman.”’ 

‘¢ You insult me, sir,’’ cried Col- 
onel Hayward—‘‘ you insult my 
daughter!’’ He held her hand 
close, pressing it in his to console 
her. ‘* My poor Joyce, m 
child !”’ he exclaimed. 7" 

‘¢ Nevertheless,’’ said Andrew, 
with composure, ‘‘ it is true. Joyce 
knows that it is true. My mother, 
who expresses herself strongly, put 
it in other words: it was said I 
was throwing myself away. I did 
not think so; but that being the 
case, Cornel, you need not think | 
will be daunted because she is your 
daughter, or any man’s daughter. 
She’s Joyce—and engaged to me.” 

‘* Leave my house, sir,’’ cried the 
Colonel. ‘‘ You have insulted my 
child. For that there is no excuse 
and no pardon. Leave my house.” 

‘*Father,’’ said Joyce, ‘it’s no 
insult—it is all true. I am always 
Joyce, whatever I am_ besides. 
And when I was poor, it was 
thought a—credit to me. He 
should not have said it, but it’s 
true. I never thought of that, and 
he should not have said it: but it’s 
true. He held out his hand to 
me when I was—beneath him.” 

‘¢ Joyce !”’ 

‘* Yes, I see it all, though I did 
not think of it then. Oh, excuse 
him! he does not know a man 
should never say that! They do 
it and think no harm where we 
come from. We werecommon folk. 
He did me honour, and am I to 
do him discredit? I cannot, I can 
not. I must keep to my word.” 
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*« Joyce, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
act like a mad woman! Come 
away with me and let them settle 
it,” cried Mrs Hayward, seizing 
her arm on the other side. 

«Joyce behaves just as I should 
have expected from her,’’ said 
Andrew, facing this agitated group 
with his own supreme self-posses- 
sion and calm. ‘‘I knewI could 
not be deceived. I am willing to 
make every allowance for your feel- 
ings, Cornel. You naturally look 
for a richer man than me to be 
your daughter’s husband. I res- 
pect even the prejudices of a man 
like you. But there is no real 
reason tobe disturbed about that. 
Iam a young man. I have always 
been successful, so far as has been 
in my power. There is no need 
for me to remain in the humble 
place I now fill. With your inter- 
est and my own merits “4 

‘Good Lord!’ the Colonel cried. 
He dropped his daughter’s arm in 
his consternation, and stood with 
his lips apart, with a stare of horror. 

‘“My own merits,’’ repeated 
Andrew, ‘‘I think we might soon 
so modify the circumstances that 
you need object no longer. I am 
not afraid of the circumstances,”’ 
he said, with a smile of compla- 
cence. ‘* You can tell your father, 
Joyce, what testimonials ——”’ 

‘‘ Father,” said Joyce, eagerly, 
with a burning blush, ‘‘he is to 
be excused. That is how they think 
where—where we came from. He 
is—not a gentleman: we were— 
common folk. Father, he means 
it all right, though he does not 
know. He’s good, though—though 
he speaks another language.’’ Her 
own horror and dismay took the 
form of apology. She was roused 
by her consternation into full and 
eager life. 

‘‘And you hold by this man, 
Joyce, and you plead for him!” 
Colonel Hayward cried. 

‘You will understand, Cornel,’ 
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said Andrew, who had drawn him- 
self up indignantly, and sacrificed 
all the advantage of his self-posses- 
sion in sudden discomposure and 
resentment, ‘‘that I ask nobody 
to plead for me. Joyce has been 
carried away with trying to please 
both parties. She is sacrificing 
me to soothe you down. Women 
will do such things; they will not 
learn. But for my part, I reject 
her excuses. I’ll have no forbear- 
ance on that score,’’ cried Andrew, 
holding up his head and throwing 
back his shoulders. ‘‘I stand upon 
my own: merits, as between man 
and man.”’ 

Then the Joyce of other days 
found words—not the tremulous 
girl, all strange in strange places, 
who was Colonel Hayward’s daugh- 
ter, but the swift-speaking, high- 
handed Joyce, the possible princess, 
the lady born of Janet’s cottage. 
‘«*Oh,”’ she cried, her words pouring 
forth on a sudden passionate breath, 
‘‘how dare you bring up your 
merits here, and all your worldly 
thoughts! My old _ grandfather 
was but a ploughman, but he was 
a gentleman like my father. He 
would have put you to the door if 
you had said all that to him. And 
you stand before a man that has 
fought, and has the Queen’s medals 
on his breast—that has been 
wounded in battle, and faced can- 
non and sword; and before a lady 
that has no knowledge of the ways 
of common folk; and before me, 
that you said you loved; and you 
stand up and tell them of the female 
teacher that you held out your 
hand to, and of your merits, that 
make you good enough for the best 
—for Colonel Hayward’s daughter, 
that is a great soldier, a great cap- 
tain, far too noble and great to 
put you to the door like Peter 
Matheson. Oh, Andrew Halliday, 
for shame, for shame !—you, after 
all the books you have read, and 
all the fine words you have said. 
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I am ashamed myself,’’ said Joyce, 
turning from him with a proud 
despair, ‘‘for I thought that 
Shakespeare and all the poets 
would make a gentleman even out 
of the commonest clay.” 

Andrew bore this without quail- 
ing, with a smile on his face. 
When she stopped, he drew a long 
breath, and turned with an ex- 
planatory air to Colonel Hayward. 
‘‘That is just one of her old 
tirades,’’ he said. 

The Colonel paid him no atten- 
tion: he put his arm round his 
daughter, as tremulous as she was. 
‘¢ Joyce,” he said, faltering— 
«¢ Joyce, my dear child, you see it 
all. You see through him, and— 
and all of us. Thank God that 
it’s all over now !”’ 

Joyce drew back from him, 
trembling from the reaction from 
her own excitement. The flush 


that had given her a temporary 
brilliancy and force faded away. 
*« But yet that alters nothing,”’ she 
said. 

Mrs Hayward put her hand upon 
the girl’s arm with an impatient 


pressure. ‘Do you mean that 
you are going to marry that man, 
Joyce?” 

‘¢ Mr Halliday,’’ said the Colonel, 
‘*T hope, after what my daughter 
has said, that you will see the in- 
expediency of—of continuing this 
discussion. She has her ideas of 
honour, which are a little over- 
strained—overstrained, as is per- 
haps natural; but she sees all the 
discrepancies—all the You 
know, you must see that it’s quite 
impossible. My consent you will 
never get—never! and as for 
Joyce, she will not—you can see 
by what she has said—go against 
me.”’ 

‘*She will never go against her 
word.” 

‘« Oh, this is endless ! ’’ the Col- 
onel cried. ‘* We may go on con- 
tradicting each other till doomsday. 


You understand that I will hear 
no more, and that Joyce, as she 
has told you, will hear no. more.” 

‘*She may object to my man- 
ners, Cornel, but she will keep 
her word to me.” said Andrew, 
regaining all the force of his con- 
viction. ‘‘ But, as you say, it is 
little use bandying words. I will 
withdraw. I have made a long 
journey for very little—not half- 
a-dozen words by ourselves with 
the young lady to whom I am 
engaged to be married. But I 
will not keep up a needless dis- 
cussion. She understands me, and 
you understand. If you meet me 
in a friendly spirit, everything 
may yet be arranged for the best; 
if not, she will be of age at 
least in a year, and we will have 
no need of your consent. Joyce,” 
he said, suddenly, making a quick 
step towards her, seizing her hand, 
‘* Pll bid you good-bye, my dearest, 
You’ll mind your honour and duty 
to me. Rich or poor, high or low, 
makes no difference. You have 
my word, and I have yours. 
Have you any message for the 
old folk ?”’ 

‘¢ Andrew? ”’ she said, trembling. 
She had shrunk back for the first 
moment, but now held herself up- 
right, very tremulous, leaving her 
hand in his, with an evident great 
exertion of her will. Her lips quiv- 
ered, too, and she said no more. 

‘¢T understand,’’ he said, ina 
soothing tone, putting his other 
hand for a moment over hers. 
‘* Well, if that’s all, it will have 
todo. Good-bye, Joyce—but not 
for long. I have learned the road 
to you, and it shall not be un- 
trodden. We’ll meet soon—with- 
out other eyes always on us. Good- 
bye. I put my full trust in you. 
You will mind your word and your 
duty, Joyce. Good evening, ma- 
dam. Cornel, you will unde 
that we are agreed, she and I.” 

‘‘T understand nothing of the 
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On the contrary, I for- 


sort, sir ! 
I will 


bid you my house, sir! 
give orders——”’ 

‘«¢ Good-bye, Cornel,” said An- 
drew, with a smile. He gathered 
up his hat from the floor, waved his 
hand with a general leave-taking, 
and walked to the door. ‘‘ You will 
hear from me very soon, Joyce, 
my dear,’”’ he said, looking round 
before he finally disappeared. He 
went out, he felt, with all the 
honours of war. 

It was very near the dinner 
hour, and Baker was busy in the 
dining-room. Andrew had to let 
himself out. He did so with a 
reflection that to have been asked 
to stay to dinner, as was his due, 
would have been much more agree- 
able; yet with another reflection 
following, that probably in this 
house they went through the some- 
what mysterious ceremony called 
dressing for dinner, and that he 
had no means of altering his cos- 
tume. The odour that filled the 
house was very agreeable; and 
however unhappy or even tragical 
this interview had been to the 
others, it was not so to Andrew. 
He had calculated upon opposition. 
He had calculated, too, with cer- 
tainty upon Joyce’s fidelity to her 
word. There had been, it was 
true, that tirade,—which did not 
in the least surprise him—which 
was quite natural, much more like 
the Joyce he knew than was the dig- 
nified silent young lady who had 
first appeared to him. He could 
forgive her the tirade. Otherwise 
he felt that he had lost nothing. 
He knew exactly the position the 
parents would take up, and he did 
not even despair that when they 
fully saw the situation, they would 
be moved to make the best of it, 
and that even the head-mastership 
might still be within reach. He 
went out, carefully closing the 
door behind him, a little disgusted 
about the dinner, not discouraged 
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about anything else, and met at 
the gate, coming in, the lady who 
had directed him, so clearly that 
he could not miss it, to Colonel 
Hayward’s door. There was a 
lamp not far from the gate, and 
some light came from the gaslight 
in the hall, which revealed him to 
her before he could close the door. 

‘¢Oh!’’ she cried, ina breathless, 
rapid way; ‘‘so you found the 
place.”’ 

.‘* Yes, madam,’’ said Andrew, 
mindful of his p’s and q’s. He 
felt that in addressing a lady, 
especially one whom he did not 
know, it was the safest course to 
err by a little more, not less, 
respect. ‘‘ Yes, thanks to you.” 

“And you found them — you 
found her? It was Joyce you 
wanted, I feel sure.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, it was Joyce I wanted.” 

‘‘Oh! this is so interesting,’ 
Mrs Sitwell cried—‘‘so interesting ! 
I know her very well, and I take 
the greatest interest in her. You 
are—an old friend, I am sure? ’”’ 

‘¢Ves, an old friend—a very old 
friend,’ said Andrew,—‘‘a very 
warm friend; something—some- 
thing more than a friend, if the 
truth were known.”’ 

‘«¢Oh!”’ cried the little lady, 
clasping her hands together, ‘‘ this 
is more interesting than I can 
say. Let me go back with you a 
little, Mr—Mr—” 

‘¢ Halliday—my name is Halli- 
day. She has spoken of me, no 
doubt.”’ 

‘“‘T am so glad to make your 
acquaintance, Mr Halliday. I 
really must walk with you a 
little way. I was going to see 
Joyce, but I am sure she has 
something else to think of, and 
it is a little too late. By the 
way, I suppose you are going 
back there to dinner? ’’ 

‘‘It is natural to think so,” 
said Andrew, with a grim little 
laugh, ‘‘ but no.”’ 
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‘*No?”’ cried Mrs Sitwell. Her 
curiosity, her interest in this 
drama, her determination to know 
everything, rose to fever-heat. She 
had taken him all in at the first 
glance, when she had met him in 
the morning: his long—too long 
—coat, his round hat, the colour 
of his gloves. Her eyes danced 
with eagerness and interest. She 
could scarcely contain herself. 

‘*No,” he said; ‘*Ilam not 
good enough for Cornel Hay- 
ward’s daughter. You may be 
surprised—but, so far as lies with 
the old people, I am sent away.”’ 

‘*Sent away!’’ she repeated, 
with a little shriek. (‘‘And not 
much wonder!’’ she said to her- 
self.) ‘*You must not think it 
mere curiosity,’’ shecried ; ‘‘ I am 
so interested in dear Joyce. Ah, 
please tell me. I shall see her 
to-morrow, and if I can be of any 
use, or take her any message Ls 


‘‘It is unnecessary,’’ said An- 
drew, with a wave of his hand. ‘I 
know Joyce, and she understands 
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‘IT can’t tell you,” said Mrs 
Sitwell, ‘‘ how interesting all this 
is to me. Though I have never 
seen you before, Mr Halliday, I 
feel that I know you through 
dear Joyce. I wonder, as you are 
not dining at the Haywards’, if 
you would come and take your 
evening meal with my husband 
and me—Rev. Austin Sitwell, St 
Augustine’s. You must have 
heard of my husband; he would 
be charmed to make your ac- 
quaintance. We don’t say we 
dine, you know; we are quite 
poor people, and don’t make any 
fuss; but we will give you some- 
thing to eat—and true sympathy,” 
cried the parsun’s wife, with a 
little friendly touch of her hand 
upon his arm. 

‘¢T am sure you are exceedingly 
kind,’’ said Andrew. He was a 
little alarmed, if truth must be 
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told. Had it happened in London, 
he would at once have understood 
that a snare of some sort was be- 
ing laid for him; but as he was 
at some distance from London, he 
was only doubtful, slightly alarmed, 
and uneasy. He reflected, how- 
ever, that he had all his wits about 
him, and was not a man to be led 
into a snare ; and he did not know 
(though he had heard of the place 
called the Star and Garter) where 
to go for a dinner; and he had 
great need of some one to speak 
to—to open his heart to. And 
certainly she had been going to 
Colonel Hayward’s when he met 
her. He thought, on the whole, 
he might venture to accept the 
invitation, secure of being able to 
take care of himself, whatever 
happened. ‘‘ You are exceedingly 
kind,’’ he said again ; ‘* I should be 
very glad, ma’am, to make your 
husband’s acquaintance. He will 
be of the Established Church, no 
doubt? It would be a pleasure to 
compare experience, especially in 
the way of schools.’’ 

‘« Have you to do with schools ?” 
she asked. 

Andrew turned in the lamplight 
to cast a glance of inquiry at the 
ignorant little person beside him. 
‘¢Surely,”” he said, in a tone of 
suppressed surprise,-—‘‘ what else? 
as my poor Joyce was, too, before 
it all came out. You speak of 
poverty, which I don’t doubt is a 
figure of speech so far as you are 
concerned—but Joyce was in a very 
humble position, though always 
above it in her mind, before the 
Cornel came.”’ 

‘¢ This is more interesting than 
ever,’’ cried the parson’s wife, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

‘¢My own trouble was that my 
family were not very well content, 
constantly throwing it in my teeth 
that I might have done better,” 
said Andrew; ‘‘ which makes it 
the more wonderful,’ he added, 
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with a faint laugh, ‘‘ to be put to 


the door as it were, and told I am 
not good enough for the Cornel’s 
daughter! It is a turning of the 
tables which I never looked tosee.”’ 

‘But nothing will shake Joyce 
—Joyce will always be faithful,”’ 
Mrs Sitwell cried. 

“Oh yes, Joyce— Joyce has a 
high sense of duty; and besides, 
she knows my position, which an 
ignorant officer and his wife are not 
likely to do. I am not afraid of 
Joyce,’’ he added, with sedate self- 
confidence. ‘‘She is a good girl. 
She knows what she owes to 
me.” 

‘This way, Mr Halliday,” cried 
Mrs Sitwell. ‘*Ours is only a 
little place, but you will have a 
warm welcome. I must hear all 
about you and Joyce.”’ 

He was a stranger, and she took 
him in—there could not have been a 
more Christian act. And such acts 
often have their recompense here, 
without waiting for that final re- 
ward which is promised. Andrew 
became very watchful and sus- 
picious when he found himself face 
to face with a clerical person in a 
coat much longer than his own, and 
a costume which recalled in a gene- 
ral way what he had heard of 
Jesuits—-a name of terror. He 
was much on his guard for the 
first hour. But after supper Mrs 
Sitwell’s magic began. to tell. 
Notwithstanding his self-control, 
. he could not but be sore and in- 
jured, and to be able to speak and 
unburden himself was a_ relief 
indescribable. He fell into the 
snare delicately arranged around 
his feet. Mrs Sitwell’s keen little 
eyes danced with delight. She 
wiped off a tiny fictitious tear 
when she had drawn it all out, 
one detail after another. ‘I shall 
go and see her to-morrow,” she 
cried. ‘I will give her a kiss 
and say, You dear girl, now I 
know all.’’ 
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‘*It is all to her credit—nothing 
but to her credit,’’ said Andrew. 

The Rev. Austin had a meeting 
on his hands, and had been obliged 
to go out, leaving the new acquaint- 
ance to be dissected at his wife’s 
pleasure. He was uneasy about 
the adventure altogether. ‘A fel- 
low like that,’’ he cried,—‘*‘ would 
you let him marry one of your 
sisters, Dora?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, dear, if he were rich 
enough,’”’ cried his wife. ‘‘ But 
to think what a romance it has 
been all the time. How aston- 
ished everybody will be. I am not 
going to publish it abroad——”’ 

‘¢T hope not, I hope not, Dora.’’ 

‘¢But naturally I will tell the 
people who are most interested in 
her,’’ Mrs Sitwell said. 

Mrs_ Sitwell took charge of 
Andrew as if he had been a re- 
spectable tramp. She procured him 
a lodging for the night, having got 
every detail out of him that it 
was possible to gather. He had 
to leave early the next morning, 
which was a relief; and she could 
scarcely sleep all night for excite- 
ment and satisfaction. She felt 
like the finder of a treasure—like 
a great inventor or poet. To whom 
should she communicate first this 
wonderful piece of news? It 
would act as a stimulant in the 
dull season all over the place. 
‘¢Don’t talk of it?’’ she said to 
her husband, who acted his usual 
part of wet blanket to subdue her 
ardour; ‘‘oh no, not in society 
generally—I hope you know me 
better than that, Austin. I will 
only tell a few of her friends— 
her friends ought to know. What 
a showing up it will be of those 
Haywards! I never liked that 
woman. [ see now why she has 
been so anxious to keep everything 
quiet. No, I shall not talk of it— 
except to. Joyce’s friends; for it 
is all to Joyce’s credit—all, all!” 
Mrs Sitwell said. 
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Il.—THE DUKE OF ROMAGNA (1499-1504). 


THE marriage which Cesar had 
contracted at Blois, under the 
auspices of the King of France, 
on the 11th of May 1499, was the 
pledge of an alliance which had 
important consequences for the 
Holy See and the Most Christian 
King. It was the prelude to the 
second descent of the French into 
Italy and the conquest of Romagna 
by the son of the Pope. From 
this time forward the Cardinal 
of Valencia exists no longer—he 
has made way for the Duke of 
Romagna. 

The Borgia family was the ruin 
of all that came in contact with 
it. The new Duchess of Valen- 


tinois, Charlotte d’Albret, daugh- 


ter of Alain d’Albret, Count of 
Dreux and Duke of Guienne, the 
sister of Jean d’Albret, who had 
become King of Navarre by his 
marriage with Catherine of Foix, 
was to be sacrificed without mercy, 
almost as she left the church. 
Her father, Alain, had shown 
some repugnance to the marriage. 
He knew well that the King of 
Naples had previously rejected 
the proposals of the Holy See, 
declaring that he would never 
marry his daughter to ‘‘a priest, 
son of a priest,’ and he felt 
the same scruples as that mon- 
arch had entertained. He had 
insisted on seeing and touching 
the original document in which 
the Papal decision was given on 
the question of the secularisation 
of the Cardinal of Valencia. Even 
when he had satisfied himself on 
this point, King Alain had shown 
unyielding obstinacy on the ques- 
tion of the dowry, and _ insisted 
on an endless succession of guar- 


antees. He finally yielded, how- 
ever, to the personal representa- 


tions of the King of France and . 


of Anne of Brittany, whose own 
interests were at stake; for should 
Ceesar’s marriage not take place, 
and the Pope consequently refuse 
the dispensation necessary for her 
own marriage with Louis XIL, 
she would be no longer the queen 
of France, but only the king’s 
mistress. 

Cesar arrived in France, and 
Charlotte, ‘‘the fairest maiden in 
the kingdom,’”’ met him for the 
first time at Chinon, in April 
1499. On the 11th of May fol- 
lowing he led her to the altar at 
Blois, and a few months afterwards 
he took an eternal farewell of her. 
The young princess had a moment 
of happiness in the arms of the 
man of whom the historian Gre- 
gorovius could say, ‘‘ like Tiberius 
in the days of old, he was the 
handsomest man of his time.’’ Her 
illusion only lasted a short while, 
but there remained to her a living 
memorial of those happy days. In 
the spring of 1500 she brought 
into the world a daughter, Loyse, 
who never knew her father. The 
Duchess of Valentinois left the 
brilliant court of France, where 
she had been brought up, and 
lived the life of a recluse with 
Joan of France, the repudiated 
queen: it was in the palace of 
Bourges —a palace resembling a 
cloister—that she heard in succes- 
sion of the triumphs of the Duke 
of Romagna, of his captivity, his 
escape, and his death. She died 
like a saint at the age of twenty- 
five. Her daughter, Loyse Borgia, 
married, in 1517, Louis If. de la 
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Trémoille, Vicomte de Thouars, 
and Prince de Talmont, called 
“the knight without reproach,”’ 
at his castle of La Motte-Feuilly, 
and after his death married again 
a member of the Bourbon-Busset 
family. Some traces of her future 
career can be found in the history 
of the time ; and while turning over 
the correspondence of the house of 
Este, in the archives of Modena 
and Mantua, we have found letters 
in which she sends greetings to her 
aunts, Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of 
Ferrara, and Isabella of Este, Mar- 
chionéss of Mantua. 

In the autumn of 1499 Cesar 
Borgia, without caring for the new 
ties he had formed, or once look- 
ing back, threw himself into a fresh 
enterprise, and crossed the Alps 
with the Frencharmy. The treaty, 


signed by the Vatican and the 
Court of France, stipulated for a 
reciprocity of military services be- 


tween the two Powers. If the 
Holy See, of which Czesar was the 
direct representative in the ranks 
of the French army, assisted Louis 
XII. to retake the Milanese ter- 
ritory, and shut its eyes to the 
proceedings of the King of France 
with regard to the Neapolitan 
kingdom, then Louis XII., in 
return, was to supply the Pope 
with the means of reducing to 
subjection the lords of the cities 
of Romagna who had gained their 
liberty. 

The Duke of Valentinois had 
but a small part to play in the 
Milanese campaign. It is easy to 
see that Louis XII. had more need 
of the neutrality of the Holy See 
than of its active support. Be- 
sides, the king did not himself 
take part in the campaign, the 
conduct of which was entrusted to 
hisgenerals, D’Aubigny, Ligny, and 
Trivulzio, but contented himself 
with awaiting the result at Lyons. 
The French entered Milan on the 
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6th of September 1499; Louis 
reached it on the 6th of October. 
Baldassar Castiglione, the cele- 
brated author of the ‘ Cortigiano,’ 
who had come-to Milan with his 
master, the Marquis of Mantua, 
to assist at the reception of the 
king, shows us the Duke of Valen- 
tinois displaying at the monarch’s 
side that ostentation and luxury 
which had once already given of- 
fence to the French nobility on 
the occasion of his entry into 
Chinon. Lodovico, ‘‘il Moro,’’ 
having once been driven out of his 
dukedom of Milan, and possession 
taken of it, the king was anxious 
to return to his kingdom, but 
Cesar insisted on the execution of 
the treaty before his departure, 
and declared his purpose in dis- 
tinct terms, though he concealed 
his schemes of conquest under the 
cloak of a simple reduction of the 
barons of Romagna to dependence 
on the Holy See. The King of 
France, who . cared little for the 
fate of the lordships of the Adri- 
atic, loyally fulfilled his engage- 
ments, and gave the Duke of 
Valentinois three companies of 
lances under one of his most skil- 
ful captains, Yves d’Allégre, and 
four thousand mercenaries—Swiss, 
Gascons, and Burgundians, under 
the leadership of the Bailiff of 
Dijon. With the Pontifical troops 
and the levies raised for the 
occasion, these auxiliary forces 
made up an army of 16,000 men 
ready to commence operations in 
Romagna. 

Alexander VI. on his side had 
not been inactive. He had taken 
advantage of the previous invasion 
of Italy by Charles VIII. to destroy 
the power of the Roman barons, 
whose feudal fortresses overawed 
Latium and held the whole of the 
Roman Campaign in_ subjection, 
and whose officers and dependants, 
with whole armies at their orders, 
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held the Vatican in check. The 
second expedition of the French 
into the Milanese territory now 
allowed him to complete his work. 
By craft, violence, or treachery, 
Alexander had succeeded in draw- 
ing the wealthiest barons to Rome: 
these he had ruined, banished, or 
put out of the way by murder or 
imprisonment, while, to cover his 
acts of spoliation with a show of 
legality, he had procured a decree 
of the Apostolic Chamber confiscat- 
ing the possessions of the Colon- 
na, the Orsini, the Gaetani, the 
Savelli, and the Magenza families, 
as rebels against the Holy See. 
Carrying dissimulation and _ false- 
hood to the extreme, Lucrezia 


Borgia had become the purchaser 
of the greater part of these posses- 
sions in a public auction, of which 
she never paid the expenses. Her 
little son, Rodriguez, though only 
two years old, already bore the 


title of Duke of Sermoneta (which 
still belongs to the head of the 
Gaetani family), and had received 
twenty-two cities. as an appanage 
to the title. Gioffre, Sancha, and 
the other children of the Pope had 
shared these spoils among them; 
and a mysterious personage, hardly 
out of his cradle yet, Giovanni 
Borgia, the Pope’s son by his new 
mistress, Giulia Farnese (acknow- 
ledged at a later period by the 
Pontiff, but at first registered as 
the son of Cesar), received out of 
this grand measure of spoliation 
thirty-six towns, taken indiffer- 
ently from the possessions of the 
different barons. 

Such was the work which Cesar 
found completed on his return from 
France and from the short Milan 
campaign, when, on the 18th of 
November 1499, he came secretly 
to the Vatican to receive his 
father’s final instructions before 
undertaking his own expedition 
against the barons of Romagna. 
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Continuing the same policy and 
the same fiction of judicial action 
—it was one of the characteristics 
of Alexander VI. to cover his 
most monstrous acts with a cloak 
of legality—the Pope, before form- 
ally committing the direction of 
the military operations to his son, 
at a special meeting of the Con- 
sistory, in the name of his apostolic 
authority, declared the ‘‘ Vicars of 
the Holy See’’ who ruled at 
Rimini, Faenza, Imola, Forli, 
Cesena, Pesaro, Camerino, and 
Urbino, deposed from their fiefs, 
and passed a decree charging them 
with not having paid the tribute 
due to the Holy See for a number 
of years. In vain did these princes, 
who had been practically hereditary 
for more than a century, and had 
not sought investiture either at 
the hands of the Pope or at those 
of the Emperor,—in vain did they, 
in face of the danger which threat- 
ened them, offer to recognise the 
supremacy of the Pontiff and to 
pay the arrears of tribute; Cesar 
had commission to enter their 
states, and either to receive their 
voluntary cession or to incorporate 
them by force in the domain of the 
Church. The army was ready, and 
it only remained to find the neces- 
sary resources to provide for its 
pay. Considering this enterprise 
as a work of piety, the Apostolic 
Chamber borrowed five thousand 
ducats of gold for the purpose 
from the municipality of Milan. 
The general plan of the young 
leader, who was by this means to 
conquer a principality for himself, 
if not at first sight obvious, and 
historians have seen ground for 
doubting whether there really was 
any one grand conception kept 
in view throughout the detached 
operations, undertaken as occasion 
served, which resulted in three 
campaigns, from 1499 to 1503. 
Still, if we follow carefully Czesar’s 
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ess on the map of Italy, bear- 
ing in mind the obstacles he had to 
avoid (for in proportion as he be- 
comes more formidable, and, by ex- 
tending the limits of his domain, 
gives some indication of the goal 
at which he is aiming, he begins to 
arouse the suspicions of the neigh- 
bouring Powers), we comprehend 
how he was ‘‘ eating the artichoke 
leaf by leaf,’’ as he said in jest, and 
never acted at random, but always 
opportunely. Starting in the be- 
ginning of the winter of 1499, he 
at first advanced rapidly towards 
the north. His intention being 
to strike a blow at the neighbours 
of Giovanni Bentivoglio, Lord of 
Bologna, he was careful to reassure 
that potentate as to any fears he 
might have on his own account, 
reserving to himself the liberty of 
turning on him at a later period. 
He then took energetic measures 
against Imola and Forli, and turn- 


ing back from thence, made his 
way, sword in hand, to the very 
heart of Italy, adding town to 
town and province to province, 
and dethroning in succession the 


last Sforza, the Malatesta, the 
Manfredi, and the Montefeltre. 
Once master of the Adriatic coast 
from Rimini to Sinigaglia, and in 
possession of the Duchy of Urbino, 
of Camerino, and Cagli, he assured 
his communication with Rome 
through Spoleto, of which Lucre- 
tia Borgia was regent, and pur- 
suing his work by way of Umbria, 
Sienna, and Perugia, by Pisa, which 
called him in of her own accord, and 
by the Principality of Piombino, 
from which he expelled the rulers, 
he barred the approach to Rome 
to the Tuscans, and established 
a Strategic line of communication 
between the Adriatic and the Med- 
lterranean. He then formed his 
united conquests into a single state, 
selected Cesena as provisional cap- 
ital, received the investiture from 
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his father, and assumed the ducal 
crown. Next year he threw aside 
the mask and attacked Bologna, a 
city of greater size and importance 
than Cesena, and drawing closer 
the circle with which he had sur- 
rounded the Tuscans, at last ven- 
tured to threaten Florence itself, 
until his progress was checked by 
nothing less than a formal com- 
mand from the King of France, 
who, having let loose this plague 
upon Italy, found it extremely 
difficult to arrest it again. 

Was Cesar merely going straight 
before him, led by the insatiable 
ambition which lays hands upon 
all within its reach, or was he aim- 
ing at a distinct end, at the reali- 
sation of a vast conception? Grant- 
ing that he had no dreams of re- 
constituting the kingdom of Cen- 
tral Italy himself, Florence at least 
felt herself threatened. As long 
ago as his first campaign, when, 
after making himself master of 
Imola and Forli, he was still be- 
sieging Cesena preparatory to his 
entry into Pesaro and his progress 
to Rome by way of Urbino, the 
Florentine Republic had sent So- 
derini on a mission to him, to find 
out his intentions and his terms. 
The following year, with increased 
anxiety, as she felt herself ap- 
proached more closely through the 
taking of Arezzo, which had fallen 
into the hands of Cceesar’s .troops, 
she sent him Machiavelli, the most 
clear-sighted of her secretaries. 
The spectacle of these two cham- 
pions face to face is one unique in 
history. From the day when he 
arrived in the camp, Machiavelli, 
who had recognised in the Duke 
of Valentinois a terrible adversary, 
felt that it was of vital interest to 
the State that he should not lose 
sight of him for a moment. As a 
point of fact, he never left his side 
up to the day when he saw him 
hunted down like a wild beast, 
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vanquished by destiny, fettered be- 
yond all power of doing harm to 
any one. 

Of course we may refuse to ac- 
cept the verdict of the secretary 
of the Florentine Republic. Gre- 
gorovius, tHe celebrated author of 
the ‘ History of the City of Rome 
in the Middle Ages,’ goes so far as 
to say that it is a reproach to the 
memory of the founder of political 
science that he made a _ blood- 
stained adventurer like Ceasar the 
‘<Ttalian Messiah ’’—the precursor, 
in a word, of Italian unity. Again, 
P. Villari, in his fine work, ‘N. 
Machiavelli e suoi tempi,’ says that 
the Florentine secretary, though 
he was an eye-witness of the actual 
deeds of Valentinois, made of him 
an imaginary personage, to whom 
he attributed the great ideas by 
which he himself was animated. 
Still we have a right to point out 
that in history purpose is cuntrolled 
by action. A great number of the 
heroic deeds and of the porten- 
tous decisions which have deter- 
mined the lofty destiny of empires 
have not been the consequence of 
long premeditation: they have 
often been the result of the pas- 
sions and desires of mankind, or 
simply that of the need of action 
natural to a vigorous mind. Un- 
doubtedly the immediate object of 
Alexander VI. was the aggrandise- 
ment of his children, and the in- 
crease of their territory; he cared 
only for the power of the Church 
insomuch as it augmented that of 
his own family, but the deeds ac- 
complished by father and son con- 
tributed none the less to reconsti- 
tute the temporal dominion of the 
Church,—-a work which, after its 
completion by Julius II., was 
destined to continue for more than 
three centuries, from 1510 to 
1860. The ambitious Cesar him- 
self was turning aside the current 
for his own particular advantage. 
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When Julius II. assumed the 
triple crown, the officers who held 
the fortresses of Romagna with 
one accord refused to give them 
up to the Church, considering 
them as the lawful conquest and 
personal property of their leader, 
Machiavelli looked only at the 
results; this is the justification of 
the opinion which he expresses 
concerning Valentinois in _ his 
book, ‘Il Principe,’ in the ‘Lega- 
zione,’ the ‘ Descrizione dei fatti 
di Romagna,’ and the ‘ Decennale.’ 
He was present when these things 
were done; he calculated the 
effect of the events he witnessed, 
From his observation of Cesar 
at work, he noted the strength 
of his will and the resources of 
his mind, his strategic talents, 
and his administrative faculty; 
and as within certain limits 
the acts of Valentinois tended 
towards a distinct goal, an ideal 
not unlike that at which he him- 
self aimed, the Florentine secre- 
tary was not the man to be 
squeamish about ways and means. 
What did it matter to him whose 
hand struck at the despots of the 
petty principalities of Italy? What 
cared he about the personal ambi- 
tion of the man who, after over- 
throwing them, busied himself at 
once with the organisation of their 
states, gave them laws, kept them 
under stern discipline, and ended 
by winning the affections of the 
people? Once the idea of union 
was accepted, a prince of more 
blameless private life would suc- 
ceed Cesar, and there was always 
so much progress made towards 
the realisation of the great con- 
ception. The Sforza had fallen; 
the princes of the houses of Este 
and Mantua were not equal to 
such a task; Lorenzo di Medici 
was no soldier. Impatient to 
reach his end, Machiavelli cast his 
eyes around in vain ; nowhere could 
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he find a personality capable of 

eat undertakings. Czesar alone, 
with his youth and daring, quick 
to seize an opportunity, free from 
scruples, imposing by his magnifi- 
cence—Czesar, who always went 
straight to the very core of a 
matter, a consummate soldier, full 
of high purposes and lofty schemes 
—seemed the one man capable of 
aiming at the goal and attaining 
it. From that time forward, the 
Secretary made him the incarna- 
tion of his ideal prince, removing 
from his character the hideous 
elements which lurked beneath the 
fair exterior of the skilful diplo- 
‘mate and hardy soldier. 

Of these ‘*high purposes’ of 
which Machiavelli speaks we have 
also other proofs, without speak- 
ing of the, in a manner, prophetic 
declaration of the young cardinal 
who, at twenty, fixed his eyes on 
the example of the Roman Cesar, 
and took as his motto—‘‘cum 
NUMINE CASSARIS OMEN.” Some of 
the contemporaries of the Duke of 
Valentinois have expressed them- 
selves in distinct terms regarding 
him. We have here some real 
revelations of his personal in- 
tentions which are free from the 
aprés-coup of the judgments pro- 
nounced by later historians. 
Speaking ‘of the war which the 
Spaniards were carrying on to 
prevent the Pope from extending 
his dominions beyond the Nea- 
politan frontier, Signor Villari re- 
cognises the fact that Alexander 
VI. had declared his intention of 
making Italy ‘‘ all one piece.’’ As 
for Cesar, we read in the despatches 
of Collenuccio, the ambassador of 
Ferrara, that Francesco Maria, 
Duke of Urbino, had taken into 
his service a secretary who had 
been for some time in Czsar’s 
employ, and that this person 
averred that he had heard the 
Duke of Romagna say that he 
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had ‘‘deliberately resolved to 
make himself Xing of Jtaly.”’ 
Here we have it in so many 
words. 

As regards Machiavelli, could 
we collect in one page all the 
traits of character sketched from 
nature, scattered here and there 
in his despatches to the Floren- 
tine Signoria, we should have a 
literary portrait of Valentinois, 
signed with the name of the most 
sagacious observer that ever hon- 
ored Italian diplomacy. Cesar 
had never learned the art of war, 
yet it would be impossible to pass 
with greater facility from the 
Consistory to the camp than he 
did. He was no mere warrior. 
Brave and impetuous as he was, 
he had more serious work in hand 
than the exchanging of sword- 
thrusts. He was at once a 
general, a strategist, and an ad- 
ministrator. Hardly had _ he 
taken a town when he made 
laws for it, and organised its ad- 
ministration; the breaches in its 
fortifications were repaired, and 
its defence and retention made 
as safe as if the conquest were 
final. No sooner had Imola, For- 
li, and Cesena fallen into his 
power, than he sent for Lionardo 
da Vinci to provide for a sufficient 
supply of water, to repair the 
fortresses, and to erect public 
monuments. He founded Monts 
de Piété, set up courts of justice, 
and did the work of civilisation 
everywhere. The cities which 
fell under his sway never mis- 
understood his efforts: they looked 
back on the time of his supremacy 
with regret. 


“This lord is ever noble and mag- 
nificent; when his sword is in his 
hand, his courage is so great that the 
most arduous undertakings seem easy 
to him; in the pursuit of glory or 
advantage he shrinks from no toil or 
fatigue. He has the goodwill of his 
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soldiers; he has secured the best 
troops in Italy: it is. thus that he 
makes himself formidable and vic- 
torious. Add to this, that fortune 
is constantly favourable to him. He 
is of solitary habits, and very secret 
(molto segreto). He controls himself 
with prudence; he possesses craft, 
promptness, the spirit of order, and 
good fortune; he has an extraordin- 
ary power of profiting by opportunity 
(gran conoscitore della occasione).” 

So Machiavelli warned the Flo- 
rentines not to treat Cesar ‘like 
the other barons, but as a new 
Power in Italy, with whom they 
might conclude treaties and alli- 
ances, rather than offer him an 
appointment as condottiere.’’ The 
purely military element, which was 
Machiavelli’s specialty, did not 


escape the attention of the Secre- 
tary. Once he had found the right 
man, the next requisite was the 
proper tool to work with—that is, 
the army; and so, when he saw 


these well-disciplined _ battalions, 
and the perfect order that reigned 
among them, the system of sup- 
plies secured by treaties, the regu- 
lar equipment, and, above all, the 
formidable artillery, ‘‘in which de- 
partment Cesar alone is as strong 
as all the sovereigns of Italy put 
together,’’—the Secretary of the 
Republic recognised in Cesar a 
born commander, for whom he pro- 
phesied the most lofty career. 
Cesar’s life was very short, and 
the vicissitudes of his fortune fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. In youth he was a mur- 
derer, in youth a conquerer, and 
in youth he died. His period of 
activity as a general extended from 
the autumn of 1499 to April 1503, 
and his actual reign as Duke of 
Romagna lasted only two years. 
On the 26th of January 1500, hav- 
ing accomplished the first half of 
his task, he entered Rome as a 
conquerer—on which occasion a 
representation was given of the 
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Triumph of Cesar, with the vari. 
ous episodes of the life of the 
Roman Cesar shown in /adbleays 
vivants, suggested by the painter 
Mantegna. Eleven allegorical cay 
started from the Piazza Navona, 
Borgia himself, crowned with laurel, 
representing in his own person the 
conquerer of the world. Before 
his departure for his second cam. 
paign, he had, as we have already 
seen, caused the assassination of 
Lucrezia’s second husband, Alfonso 
de Bisceglie, to prepare for the 
third marriage of his sister, who 
was this time to become Duches 
of Ferrara, and thus secure him an 
alliance which would forward his 
projects as Duke of Romagna. On 
the 27th of September 1500, he 
left Rome again to complete his 
work, but returned quickly to take 
part in the war which the King 
of France had carried into the 
Neapolitan kingdom, when he 
possessed himself of the city of 
Capua, thus acquitting his obliga- 
tion towards his protector, Louis 
XII. On the 29th of November 
his father changed his title of Vicar 
of the Holy See to that of Duke 
of Romagna. 

The year 1503 proved an event- 
ful one for him. No longer con- 
tented with his duchy, he prepared 
to attack Bologna and to threaten 
Florence. The day before he set 
forth on this great undertak- 
ing, on the sth of August, he 
assisted, together with Alexander 
VI., at a banquet given in the 
vineyard of the Cardinal of Cor- 
neto, at the gates of Rome. On 
their return both were taken ill 
so suddenly that the cardinal 
was suspected of having poisoned 
them. The old man_ breathed 
his last on the 18th of August, 
Cesar, younger and more vigor- 
ous, struggled against his malady 
with extraordinary energy. He 
wrapped himself, as in a cl 
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in the still quivering carcase of a 
newly disembowelled mule to over- 
come the shiverings brought on by 
fever, and then was thrown, still 
covered with blood, into a vessel 
of iced water, to bring about the 
reaction necessary to save his life. 
This man of iron seemed to prevail 
against nature herself. He knew 
that, once his father dead and 
himself unable to move, all his 
enemies would rush upon him at 
once to crush him. It was the 
decisive moment of his life. He 
first sent his bravo, Micheletto, to 
seize the pontifical treasure, thus 
making sure of a sum of three hun- 
dred thousand ducats, the sinews 
of resistance. The nine thousand 
men-at-arms, under his orders, the 
one disciplined force in the city, 
made him master of Rome; the 
Sacred College set all their hopes 
upon this dying man, for he alone 
possessed sufficient authority to 
It is a strange 
spectacle—the representatives of 
all nations accredited to the Holy 
See assembling at his bedside to 
negotiate with him, and Cesar, 
weak and helpless as he is, making 
himself responsible for the preser- 
vation of order, while the Sacred 
College formed itself into conclave 
to elect the new Pope. In order 
not to put any pressure upon 
the cardinals by his presence, the 
Duke of Valentinois retired to 
Nepi. He left Rome, carried on 
the shoulders of his guards, livid 
and shivering with fever. Around 
his litter walked the ambassadors 
of Spain, France, and the Empire, 
and, mingled with the troops, 


prevent anarchy. 


could be seen his mother, Vanozza,° 


his brother, Squillace, and his 
sister-in-law, Sancha,—all three in 
danger of their lives in excited 
Rome. One of the Borgias had 
been killed, and Fabio Orsini, 
descendant of one of the Roman 
barons ruined by Alexander VI., 
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had steeped his hands in the de- 
tested blood, and sworn to visit 
all who bore that hated name with 
the same fate. 

Through the intrigues of the 
Spanish cardinals, the conclave 
appointed an old man of eighty, 
favourable to Ceesar—Pius IIL, a 
Piccolomini. Valentinois raised 
his head again. On the 3d of 
October he re-entered Rome, ac- 
companied by the same formid- 
able escort, yet still weak, and 
carried in a litter by his guards. 
His towns in Romagna had re- 
mained faithful to him, and he 
was full of confidence for the 
future. His enemies, the Orsini, 
had already taken alarm, and 
opened negotiations with him. 
The Venetian Ambassador, who 
came to sit by his bedside, found 
him even boastful; and he writes 
to the senate, ‘‘ The Duke is not 
in so bad a position as people think, 
and his language is full of arro- 
gance.’’ Yet all the world felt 
that Alexander VI. was dead in- 
deed—that all that constituted the 
strength of Czsar had vanished 
altogether ; and ten days after his 
return to Rome, in spite of the 
Pope’s support and his own grow- 
ing confidence, all those whom 
Cesar had dethroned, ruined, or 
vanquished, signed a treaty of alli- 
ance against him. Spain herself, 
represented by Gonzalo de Cordoba, 
joined this league. By degrees, 
single detachments of troops were 
secretly introduced into Rome. 
In every palace lurked an enemy 
of Cesar’s; without, the gates of 
the city were guarded, and had 
Ceesar tried to escape by Ostia, he 
would have been arrested by the 
commander of the galleys, who was 
in the enemy’s interests. His own 
troops fell off from him, seduced 
from their allegiance by bribes ; 
and to prevent any attempt at 
escape, he was blockaded in the 
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Vatican itself, the approaches to 
which he had fortified, while his 
palace of the Borgho was sacked. 
At last his enemies held him at 
bay, when the cardinals who} re- 
mained faithful to him opened for 
him the famous underground pas- 
sages of the Vatican which led to 
the castle of St Angelo, where he 
took refuge with his two natural 
sons, the little Duke of Nepi, the 
son of his father by Giulia Farnese, 
and the Duke of Sermoneta, son of 
Lucrezia Borgia and the unhappy 
Neapolitan prince whom Cesar 
had caused to be assassinated. 
After some time he succeeded in 
formulating a plan, and everything 
was prepared for its execution. 
He was to escape by night, and to 
take refuge in his duchy of Rom- 
agna, but at the very moment 
when he was to attempt to carry 
out his plan, fate dealt him a 
crushing blow. After a reign of 
twenty-seven days, Pius III., the 
old man who had protected and 
supported him, died suddenly. 

Any other man would have suc- 
cumbed under this misfortune; 
but Valentinois, now that the Pon- 
tifical throne was vacant, thought 
only of one thing. Through his 
creatures he commanded, as he 
imagined, a majority in the Sacred 
College, and he could appoint a Pope 
of his own choice. On the 26th of 
October Machiavelli visited him in 
his prison, and on the same day he 
wrote to the Florentine Signoria : 
‘¢The Duke is shut upin the Mole; 
he hopes more than ever to do 
great things yet, provided always 
he can return a Pope of his own 
choice.” But he received a new 
blow when the conclave, on the 
1st of November 1503, chose for 
the new Pope his mortal enemy, 
Giuliano Della Rovere, who took 
the title of Julius II. This pre- 


late, however, dissembled his ha- 
tred, as he hoped to obtain at 
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once from Ceesar all the cities of 
Romagna, which constituted his 
duchy, before coming to blows 
with him. Besides, he was bound 
by an agreement with the Spanish 
cardinals, to whom he had pro- 
mised, in order to obtain their 
votes, to spare the life of Valen- 
tinois and to secure him the en- 
joyment of his possessions. He 
therefore made a show of protect- 
ing him with offers of employing 
him in his own service; and he 
even gave him the command of 
the galleys, and demanded from 
the Florentines a free passage for 
him and his troops. But it was 
understood that Czesar was to con- 
sider himself as the representative 
of the Holy See, and it was a 
necessary preliminary that he 
should give his officers orders to 
surrender the fortresses of Romagna 
to the Pope. Czsar hesitated to 
comply, and in face of this hesita- 
tion Julius II. caused him to be 
arrested, and gave him as his 
prison the apartments of the Trea- 
surer of the Vatican. Valentinois 
soon yielded and gave the required 
orders, but they were never carried 
out. Julius II., however, could 
only act by stratagem. He was 
without arms against Valentinois, 
whose Romagnol troops had _ re- 
mained faithful to him. He there- 
fore at last made a compromise. 
An additional reason for this course 
was that the French had just been 
beaten by the Spanish forces on the 
Garigliano, in the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory, on the 31st December 1503, 
and the Valencian and Castilian 
cardinals in the Sacred College 


-demanded his liberation. Don 


Diego de Mendoza, ambassador 
from the Catholic King, also joined 
with them to obtain the liberty of 
Valentinois. 

At last, on the 14th of February 
1504, the Cardinal Santa Croce, 
who had been entrusted with the 
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care of Czsar, who was detained 
at Ostia, set his hostage at liberty, 
after making him sign an engage- 
ment never to take up arms against 
the Holy See. Foreseeing fresh 
calamities, Borgia had some time 
before sent his confidant, Michaele 
Ramolino, and his cousin, Cardinal 
Giovanni Borgia, to Gonzalo de 
Cordoba to solicit from him a safe- 
conduct in the name of the Catholic 
King. On the 28th of April, Czesar 
presented himself before the Great 
Captain! at Naples, at the Castello 
Nuovo, and was courteously re- 
ceived by him. For more than a 
month he was the guest of Gon- 
zalo, who, on hearing Cesar, the 
astute and consummate diplomate, 
the skilful and adventurous soldier, 
develop his plans, calculate his 
resources, and call up hopes of 
easy conquests,—safer now that he 
had the support of Spain,—was so 
far convinced and so much fasci- 
nated that he authorised him to 
levy troops, and took steps to 
smooth the way for him. Borgia’s 
plan was first to alarm the Floren- 
tines by bringing assistance to Pisa, 
which had sent him envoys and 
offered to give itself up to him. 
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He began to organise his artillery ; 
condottiert from all parts flocked 
to him, to join a commander of 
proved valour, now supported by 
Spain; great enterprises were again 
to be attempted. On the 25th of 
May all seemed to be decided, and 
Czesar was on the point of starting. 
In the course of the day he had 
assisted at the embarking of the 
last cannons on board the galleys ; 
in the evening he came to Castel 
Nuovo to take leave of Gonzalo, 
who embraced him and wished him 
success; but just as he was about 
to cross the threshold of the pos- 
tern, Nufiez de Ocampo, the gov- 
ernor of the fort, demanded his 
sword, ‘‘in the name of the King 
of Castile! ”’ 

The éffect of this breach of fafth, 
pledged by an oath, even against a 
person whose treachery was noto- 
rious, produced a great sensation. 
After a captivity of some months 
in the fortress of Ischia, Cesar 
Borgia was put on board a ship 
bound for Spain, as the prisoner of 
the Catholic King. He was never 
to see Italy again. 

CHARLES YRIARTE. 





1 A title conferred upon Gonzalo (Muratori says “through the boastfulness of 
the Spaniards”—dalla jattanza Spagnuola) on his arrival at the siege of Atella, 
after the daring capture of Laino and other exploits in the South of Italy. — 


Translator’s Note. 
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SUCH PITY AS A FATHER HATH, 


THE grey downpour of a wet 
afternoon in late September gave 
a dreary look to the surroundings 
of Ballendoun farmhouse up on 
the hillside, and to the little vil- 
lage of Inchrye in the valley below. 
In the northern counties of Scot- 
land in such weather, nature’s face 
seems grim and careworn to her 
loving children ; and even on those 
who profess a stoic indifference 
to her moods she has a depressing 
effect. 

§o down in the village the one 
long straggling street was empty 
even of the children, who on a less 
dismal day would have braved the 
rain and their mothers’ admoni- 
tions alike. The smithy-door, a 
favourite loitering-place, was de- 
serted; there was no one to be 
seen at the burn, where the parapet 
of the little bridge ended in a 
conveniently low wall on which 
sociably-disposed people might sit 
and talk. Only at the merchant’s 
shop was there any stir of life. 
The merchant’s shop in a Scotch 
village is, as far as his capital per- 
mits, an emporium, and even if 
your lack be only a lack of news, 
you will find that he retails it too, 
and gratis. 

On this cheerless afternoon the 
merchant had some half-dozen cus- 
tomers,—one or two in search of 
pins or treacle, but most come to 
talk over the news. And for once 
they had weighty news to discuss 
—news which, as Affleck the inn- 
keeper remarked, with a certain 
gloomy satisfaction, ‘‘ would be in 
a’ the papers the morn.’’ Peter 
Sim, a local jack-of-all-trades, as 
accredited Inchrye correspondent 
of the weekly ‘County Herald,’ 


was already composing his account 
of the sad event, or tragic occur- 
rence (he was not sure how to 
characterise it), and was quite 
alive’ to his increased importance 
in the esteem of his neighbours, as 
their mouthpiece on this occasion 
to the world. 

‘¢Ye maun min’ an’ pit in that 
he’s some silly-like, Peter,’’ said 
Mrs Rae, the merchant’s wife. 

‘«Silly-like!’’ interrupted her 
husband ; ‘‘he’s mair nor silly,— 
he’s clean daft.” 

‘‘The wunner to me is,”’ said 
Peter, ‘‘no that the thing has hap- 
pened, but that it didna happen 
afore.”’ 

‘¢ Ye’re richt there, Peter,” from 
Affleck ; and a chorus of * Ay, ay,” 
followed this remark, and there was 
another ruminative pause. They 
had had the news under discus- 
sion since morning; and although 
there was still much to think of, 
there was little left to say. 

‘¢ There hasna bin onything like 
it in the place sin’ that pedlar 
body was murdered at the cross- 
dykes,’’ said Peter at length; ‘an’ 
he was an orra sort o’ cratur, that 
naebody kent much aboot. Noo, 
this is ane o’ wersels.”’ 

‘‘Fa was’t murdered the ped- 
lar ?’’ inquired Mrs Rae. 

‘¢ Oh, some o’s ain freens, as far 
as I min’; it was efter some 
drucken quarrel they hed.” 

‘‘Ye canna jist say that auld 
Grant’s murdered, though,’’ said 
Mrs Rae; ‘‘he’s no deid yet, and 
Robbie Macbeth’s wife telt me ’at 
he had heard the doctor say to 
auld Kirsty ’at he micht live gin 
they took awfu’ care o’ him.’’ 

‘‘Teuch!”’ said Peter, contemp- 
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tuously; ‘‘doctors maun gie folk 
hope, fatever’s wrang, but we 
a’ ken ¢ha?f’s naething to gae by. 
Na, na; if this wasna a by-ordnar’ 
thing, wad the doctor hae tauld 
Robbie to gang to Kirktown and 
see the fiscal aboot it? an’ as 
sure’s I’m sittin’ here, that’s far 
Robbie’s gane.’’ 

As he ceased, the sound of quick 
footsteps coming along the uneven 
roadway roused a general expec- 
tancy among the group; and Jean 
Raffan, the schoolmaster’s servant, 
who was ostensibly there to choose 
some knitting-yarn from the piled- 
up bundles in the doorway, looked 
out to report, turning in again 
with a warning, ‘‘ Preserve us! if 
it’s no Meg Grant !”’ 

The new-comer paused on the 
threshold to close her wet um- 
brella before entering the shop. 
She was a weather-beaten, elderly 
woman, very plainly dressed, in 
dark wincey, with a checked plaid 
covering her head and closely 
wrapped round her spare figure. 
Both dress and plaid were very 
wet, and her thick shoes were 
covered with mud. ‘A loaf o’ 
white breid and a quarter o’ tea,” 
she said, as Mrs Rae came forward 
to serve her. She felt painfully 
conscious that her every word and 
movement were noted by those 
round her, but the somewhat un- 
gracious reserve habitual to her 
race helped her to hide, under an 
impassive face and laconic tone, 
all the agitation they looked for. 

‘¢Ts that a’?’’ asked Mrs Rae, 
when she had served her. 

‘«¢ Ay,’’ was the answer, as her 
customer, gathering her purchases 
into the grey shawl, turned quickly 
to the door. 

Peter Sim and Affleck shuffled 
out of her way; and, still with a 
tingling consciousness of their at- 
tentive eyes and ears, Meg Grant 
Stepped out into the rain and 
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hastened home. They were not 
unkindly people : if her unexpected 
advent had roused their curious 
interest in her, as a partaker in 
that morning’s tragedy, it had 
also served to quicken their sym- 
pathy; and when Mrs Rae said, 
‘«She was aye ane to keep hersel’ 
to hersel’, Meg Grant, but we maun 
a’ feel for her noo, puir thing’’?— 
there was a general assent. 
Meanwhile, leaving them to dis- 
cuss her trouble, as she knew they 
would, Meg hastened home, past 
the church, prettier than most 
Scotch parish churches, but to-day 
sharing in the dreary aspect of the 
world — up the steep hill road, 
across the whin-hill as a short cut, 
and into the road again. It was a 
Highland road, and long sprays of 
wild-rose overhung the dyke on 
either -side, while the rushes and 
marsh-fern fringing the ditches 
smelt sweet in the rain. Every 
stone in the wall, every bush she 
knew, and yet she seemed so far 
removed in her own consciousness 
from the days when they were 
familiar. They looked now as they 
had looked yesterday, but she felt 
herself so strangely different. The 
change, the horror which had in a 
few hours seized and made itself 
at home in her life, overshadowed 
all her thoughts as she walked. 
She tried to ignore it, she forced 
her mind to grasp and reiterate 
every trivial idea suggested by 
external things; she observed the 
cart-ruts, half full of rain, and 
wondered in a dull fashion if any 
cart had passed that day. The 
braid at the edge of her dress was 
frayed in front, and she made her- 
self calculate how much she would 
need to go round the skirt. She 
was trying to absorb herself in the 
question of whether she should 
take into common wear her purple 
wincey gown, and use this for her 
morning work, when the lurking 
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consciousness of her trouble, which 
she had striven to keep out, over- 
threw all her feeble defences, and 
like a surrounding, inrushing tide, 
swept through her heart. Her 
father would die—why, it would 
be mourning she should be wearing 
next, and where would she be? Her 
father gone, and Willie—if they 
‘¢did onything’’ to him she would 
be left alone, alone in the world. 

The sight of the sodden corn- 
stooks in the fields as she passed 
seemed to have no meaning to her 
eyes. Yesterday they were her 
father’s, the precious scanty results 
of the year’s anxious farming ; 
and she had watched for a drying 
wind, and rejoiced when it came— 
and hoped and feared: but now, 
now, her father was dying, and 
Willie in trouble, and what did 
it matter about the corn?: The 
cart-track grew more steep and 
stony as she came near home, 
and ended in a narrow bit of 
open grassy field, at the farther 
side of which was the farmhouse 
and steading. Her heart had been 
dully beating in her ears all the 
way, like a whispered suggestion, 
‘*What if he is dead? what if 
he is dead?”’ and she dreaded to 
look, lest at door or window she 
should see some one watching to 
tell her. But all was still. Only 
Moy, the collie, with all a dog’s 
sympathy, came to meet her, look- 
ing in her face with troubled 
affection, and following her slowly 
to the door. 

In front of the farmhouse was 
a little bit of garden, full of wet 
bushy plants: these grew lank and 
lush about the low windows, less- 
ening the “amount of light they 
gave, which was not much at best. 
On either side of the little pebble- 
paved path leading from the gate 
to the door, the borders were 
trodden down by heavy footmarks, 
and the climbing monthly rose- 


bush trained up the house wall 
had one long unfastened branch 
broken and trampled into the wet 
earth. The threshold was marked 
with muddy footsteps, and the 
few deer- and sheep-skin mats laid 
on the stone floor of the little 
entrance lobby had been hastily 
pushed aside. Meg noted these 
signs of disorder with dull eyes, 
All the zeal for thrift and order 
which had hitherto kept her hands 
busy, and her home a credit to 
her—all her huswife pride seemed 
far away from her, and it was 
mechanically and without paying 
much heed that she lifted the 
broken rose branch and fastened it 
back before she went in. The 
keeping-room and a little- used 
parlour flanked the door on either 
side. A small staircase opposite 
gave access to the bedrooms; and 
a long, narrow, echoing passage, 
off which opened dairies and cup- 
boards, led to the back kitchen. 
Meg stood and listened at the 
parlour door, where her father 
lay, but there was no sound. He 
had been carried in there in the 
morning, and the doctor had for- 
bidden her to attempt to move 
him. Hoping that he slept, she 
went as quietly as she could to the 
back kitchen. Here a _ peat-fire 
was smouldering on the open 
hearth, and beside it, slouching in 
a low arm-chair, sat a tall, heavily 
built man, somewhat older than 
herself. It was her brother 
Willie. 

‘¢ That’s you, is’t ?’’ he remarked, 
hardly looking round. ‘ Ye’ve. 
gotten yoursel’ real weet.’’ 

‘*Ay, it’s jist me,’’ said Meg, 
wearily, unfolding her purchases 
from her shawl; ‘‘ has Kirsty been 
ben?” 

‘* Ay, she was ben,’’ he answered, 
indifferently ; then observing | the 
parcels, ‘*‘ Hae ye been doun a’ the 
wye to the mairchant’s? Fat for 
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did ye no tell me ye were gaun? 
I wad hae gane for ye. I like fine 
to gang to the mairchant’s, ye ken 
that,’’ he went on, with a childish 
air of grievance. 

Meg looked at him. She was 
filled with an aching sense of pity 
for him—his inability to under- 
stand what he himself had done. 
‘¢ He wad gang to the mairchant’s! ”* 
she thought to herself, with almost 
a smile at his childishness, and then 
a sharp pang, as she pictured the 
sensation his appearance would 
have created among the gossips 
there. ‘‘It was bad aneuch me 
gaun,’’ she added to herself, as she 
knelt on the hearth to blow up the 
fire. 

‘*Fat was Kirsty seekin’?’’ she 
asked her brother. 

‘¢T dinna ken.”’ 

‘“‘Did ye no speer at her?” 
continued Meg, trying to speak 
lightly. 

‘*No, I tell you; fat for 
should I speer?’’ he replied, 
roughly. ‘*She said somethin’ 
about fader wantin’ his tea, and 
that you were ower lang—that’s a’ 
I min’ o’. Fat for did ye no 
lat me gang to the mairchant’s,”’ 
he continued, fretfully, harking 
back to his grievance. 

Meg knew his ways, and that 
she must humour him to keep him 
quiet. ‘*‘ Weel, Wullie, fat wad ye 
hae gotten gin I had latten ye? 
is’t sweeties ye were wantin’ ?”’ 

He nodded with a cunning look. 
‘«She aye gies me them when I 
gang,—ye ken that.” 

‘* Aweel, if that’s a’,’’said Meg, 
‘* you blaw the fire, there’s a guid 
laddie, till I gang up the stair and 
get aff thae weet claes, an’ I’ll fess 
down a gran’ poke I got frae 
Glesgey tae ye.”’ 

Willie’s eyes brightened, and he 
clenched the bargain by taking the 
bellows from his sister, leaning 
forward in his chair and blowing 
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with a will. Meg hurried away to 
change her dress. Her bedroom 
was above the room where her 
father lay, and though she moved 
as lightly as she could, her foot- 
steps apprised those below of her 
return. When she came down 
she found Kirsty, a stout old 
woman —their only servant --- 
watching for her at the foot of 
the stair. 

‘* Hoo’s fader ?’’ Meg asked, in 
an eager whisper. 

“«« Qu, he’s aye the same,’’ answer- 
ed Kirsty; ‘‘he’s no sleepin’, but 
he lies quaite aneuch.”’ 

‘« Was hae speerin’ for me?”’ 

‘¢ He askit far ye was, an’ I said 
ye wadna be lang, an’ was he want- 
in’ his tea? but he said he wad wait 
or ye cam’.”’ 

‘<T’ll bring it ben in twa meen- 
its; gang in an’ tell him,”’ said 
Meg, as she hastened to the back- 
kitchen. Willie had wearied of 
his task, but the fire had burnt up 
nevertheless, and the kettle boiled. 
Meg hurried to get the tea ready, 
laying on the table the box of con- 
fections she had brought down 
with her. ‘*See, Wullie, there’s 
for ye.’’ It was a pretty little 
French-made box, with a picture 
of kittens on the top. Willie 
seized it with an exclamation of 
pleasure. 

‘*Eh, see at thae bonnie little 
catties! Isna that real bonnie?” 

He was still occupied with it, 
turning it over in his hands, tak- 
ing out and replacing first one 
sweetmeat and then another, when 
Meg summoned him to the table. 

‘‘'I'here’s white breid for ye the 
nicht,”’ she said, ‘‘ an’ ye like that. 
Come in ower and tak’ your tea, 
and I'll send Kirsty to ye—I’m 
away ben wi’ fader’s.”’ 

She placed a tea-cup and some 
bread and butter on a small ja- 
panned tray which had been her 
mother’s, and was kept as an orna- 
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ment on the kitchen mantel-shelf. 
As she took it down and dusted it, 
with the sense of a great occasion 
justifying its use, she remembered 
how her mother used to speak of it 
with pride as ‘‘ane o’ my mair- 
riage presents.’? She carried it 
along the passage, and gently 
opened the door of the room where 
her father lay. Kirsty was stir- 
ring the fire, which burnt in a dull 
and cheerless fashion. ‘‘I canna 
mak’ it burn,”’ she explained ; ‘‘ the 
vent’s that damp wi’ no being 
eesed.”’ 

‘*Are ye cauld, fader?’ asked 
Meg, tenderly, as she laid down 
her tray and bent over him. He 
was an old man, but strong and 
hearty -looking, with a vigorous 
frame and sunburnt face. His 
thick grey hair was ruffled with 
the uneasy movement of his head 
on the pillow, and his eyes un- 
closed wearily as his daughter 
spoke. 

‘*I think I maun hae been sleep- 
in’,”’ he said, in a puzzled tone. 
‘Far hae ye been, Meg?”’ 

‘«T gaed doun to the mairchant’s. 
I wasna lang; and noo, here’s yer 
tea, fader.’’ 

He lay on the sofa, which had 
been hastily converted into a bed 
for him. It was a hard, old- 
fashioned sofa, covered with horse- 
hair, but more roomy than a mo- 
dern couch; and with blankets 
and pillows gathered in haste from 
the rooms up-stairs, Meg had made 
it fairly comfortable. 

His eyes fell on the little tea- 
tray as she put it on a chair 
beside him. ‘‘ That’s yer mither’s 
tray,’’ he said, dreamily; and then 
with a faint smile, ‘‘ Fat hae we 
gotten white breid for? I’m noa 
veesitor.”’ 

‘I thocht ye micht fancy. it, 
fader,’’ she said, trying to smile 


back, ‘‘an’ I haena bakit the 
day.”’ 


The room was so dark, from the 
shadow of the elder-bushes in the 
garden, and the fire so cheerless, 
that Meg lit a candle, one of a 
pair in tall green-glass candlesticks 
on the mantelpiece, which was 
crowded with an array of little 
ornaments—three framed photo- 
graphs, a pair of china watch-dogs 
with gilt chains, and a britannia- 
metal vase full of dried grasses 
mixed with silver moons of honesty 
from the garden. 

Meg placed the candlestick on 
the top of a high chest of drawers, 
behind her father’s head, and went 
to the window to draw down the 
blind. As she did so, she saw the 
figure of an approaching visitor 
opening the little gate. 

‘< It’s the minaister!’’ she said, 
half aloud, and turned to Kirsty. 
‘Kirsty, thon’s the minaister ; 
he’ll hae come to see fader, but 
ye maunna lat him in: say ’at the 
doctor said we were to lat naebody 
in; an’ say I canna come to the 
door, gin he speers for me.”’ 

Kirsty rose from her knees 
before the fire, on which she had 
not effected any visible improve- 
ment. 

‘« An’, Kirsty,’’ said Meg, fol- 
lowing her as she went to the 
door, ‘‘ ye maunna lat him ben to 
Wullie—ye maunna! Jist say ’at 
we canna see him the noo, nane 
o’s, though we’re muckle obleeged 
till him for coming.” 

A knock at the house - door 
summoned Kirsty. She _ hastily 
smoothed her apron and left the 
room, closing the door behind her. 
A rainy gust of wind shook it as 
she opened the outer one to the 
minister’s knock; and the old 
farmer looked inquiringly at his 
daughter, who came and knelt 
beside him. 

‘¢ Fa’s thon ?”’ he asked, uneasi- 
ly. ‘*Wasna that some ane at the 
door ?”’ 
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‘* Ay, it’s jist Mr Robison come 
tae speer for ye; but she’ll no lat 
him in. Ye maun keep quaite, 
ye ken, and try tae tak’ yer tea, 
fader. Are ye no carin’ for’t?”’ 

‘¢ Ou, I dinna ken,”’ he said, but 
he took the cup, and let her raise 
his head with her strong arm. She 
was a slender little woman this 
daughter of his, with a pale and 
thin but sweet face, and large 
grey eyes, full of expression. 
‘‘There’s mair strength an’ sense 
baith in Meg’s little finger than 
you’ll ever hae,’’ he had been wont 
to say, by way of reproof and incen- 
tive to Willie, when the two were 
children, and Willie’s idiotcy had 
not seemed more than very back- 
ward intelligence; but the words 
grew so sadly true, that he had 
long ceased to say them. 

Now, as Meg knelt beside him, 
with one arm under his head, and 
gently took the empty cup from 
him with her free hand, he looked 
fondly at her and stroked her 
cheek. ‘‘Ye were aye like yer 
mither, Meg,’ he murmured,— 
‘“‘douce and mindfu’, like yer 
mither.”’ 

Meg’s aching heart could hardly 
bear this unwonted tenderness. 
Like most Scotch country folk, 
they were silent and reserved in 
their deepest affections, and it was 
very seldom that any caress passed 
between them. That her father 
should be so unlike himself, there- 
fore, increased her terrible fore- 
bodings, until she could no longer 
fight them back : her lips trembled, 
her eyes filled, her heart ached, 
so that she longed to hide herself 
and weep; but she might not, for 
who could take her place? 

As she knelt, the voices outside 
of Kirsty and the minister, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, grew louder. 
‘* Have the police been informed ?”’ 
the minister was asking. They 
had moved as they talked into the 
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shelter of the half-closed door, and 
both voices were distinctly heard. 
Meg instantly remembered Willie 
in the kitchen, and dreaded his 
overhearing them; but the same 
thing seemed to have occurred to 
Kirsty, and she heard her go and 
close the door leading to the kit- 
chen passage before answering. 

‘<QOu, ay, sir; Macbeth, the con- 
stable, was up as sune’s he heard, 
maybe a twa hours efter, an’ he 
saw the doctor, efter he had been 
in like; and they said the shirra 
wad be comin’ oot: it’s an awfu’ 
business.”’ 

‘« Very sad, very sad indeed,”’ re- 
turned the minister. Meg began 
to apprehend a long colloquy be- 
tween the two, and cast about in 
her mind how to stop it. Mr 
Robertson—or Robison as it was 
locally pronounced — was a kind- 
ly gossiping man, farm-bred and 
bucolic in his interests, a good 
judge of the temporal affairs of his 
parishioners, and able as well as 
ready to advise in regard to them; 
but not distinguished for wisdom 
or sympathy, or any diagnostic 
power in spiritual things. To 
such a man, in such a position, 
the gossip of the country-side was 
of unfailing interest, and the news 
of the Grants’ trouble had made 
him taken Ballendoun on his way 
home, so as to hear particulars if 
possible at first hand. Kirsty 
might be trusted to keep him at 
the door, Meg knew, but the op- 
portunity of so eager a listener 
was more than her talkativeness 
could resist. She was stout, and 
lame from rheumatism, and could 
not therefore be sent on errands 
demanding haste, such as Meg’s to 
the village that afternoon. This 
was her first opportunity of pour- 
ing forth to an outsider a full 
account of the morning’s events, 
and she was loath to lose it. 

Meg knelt by the sofa watching 
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her father’s face,—he was a little 
dull of hearing, as they put it, but 
she thought he must hear now. 

‘*Had Mr Grant any quarrel 
with Willie ?’’ asked the minister. 

‘«Na, na,’’ said Kirsty, ‘‘ it was 
naethin’ o’ that sort. Fa wad 
quarrel wi’ the like o’ him? It was 
jist a sudden bleeze of anger. The 
laddie jist gied him a clart ower 
the heid—he didna like haein’ to 
gang oot to’s wark sae early like; 
he jist did it in a bleeze o’ anger.”’ 

‘« Fader, I'll tell him to gang. 
Kirsty sudna haud him speakin’ 
that gait,’’ said Meg, with vexa- 
tion, endeavouring to rise. But 
the old man caught herarm. ‘‘ Lat 
a-be, Meg—lat a-be; we’re maybe 
nane the waur o’ hearin’ fat folk 
think o’s, ance in a while. 

*¢ An’ how is Mr Grant? is he 
conscious — was he stunned?” 
queried the minister. 

‘‘Dr Fraser said ’at he was 
dangerous,’’ answered Kirsty ; ‘‘he 
was afraid o’ fivver comin’ on, and 
we mustna lat naebody in tae see 
him, or else they wad hae been 
prood to hae seen ye, sir. Na, he 
wasna exackly stunned; he cried 
tae Wullie that he cudna rise, and 
Wullie he came rinnin’ in to hiz, 
and tauld us a’ aboot it.”’ 

‘¢ Do you mean that he confessed 
the crime ?’’ inquired the minister ; 
and in his tone Meg could detect 
that condemnation which he, and 
doubtless all the neighbours, would 
deal out to Willie. 

‘*He couldna but tell’s,’’ ex- 
plained Kirsty; ‘* but it was no 
what you wad ca’ confessing, sir, 
for he disna seem to ken he’s dune 
wrang. He helpit us tae get the 
maister in. But he’s sic a naitral— 
he forgets a’thing as sune as it’s 
ower. He’s no’ responsible for it, 
though it’s an awfu’ bisness.”’ 

‘«[ doubt whether the law will 
take that view of it, though,”’ said 
Mr Robertson, pompously ; ‘‘ it’s a 


murderous assault, any way you 
look at it.”’ 

He was beginning a fresh ques- 
tion, when Meg grew desperate, 
and, unable to free her arm, which 
was under her father’s head, against 
his will, and while he held her 
hand to keep her, she called Kirsty 
to come to her in so peremptory a 
tone, that the minister, with a 
hasty ‘* There’s Miss Grant call- 
ing: is he in there? I didn’t 
know; say I just called to in- 
quire,’’--took his departure, and 
Kirsty reappeared. 

‘“*Gae ben and gie Wullie his 
tea, and dinna stand claivering wi’ 
folk that gait. It isna fit,’’ Meg 
added sadly, ‘‘fan we hae sick 
folk i’ the hoose.”’ 

Kirsty shut the door and hirpled 
away to the back-kitchen, to take 
her tea with Willie. He was sit- 
ting at the table, dividing his atten- 
tion between a thick slice of bread 
and butter and the box of sweets. 
‘<Isna that real bonnie?’’ he said, 
with childish exultation, to Kirsty, 
holding out the box for her to 
see. 

‘¢ Eh ay! siccan a bonnie box,” 
she answered, with the tone of in- 
terest one uses to a child. ‘Far 
got ye that, Wullie?”’ 

‘¢ Frae Meg,’’ hesaid, nodding his 
head in the direction of the par- 
lour. ‘‘She got it frae Glesgey: 
div ye see the wee catties on’t?”’ 

Kirsty admired it at due length, 
and accepted one of the sweet- 
meats, which Willie, with an air of 
importance, chose out from the rest 
with his big fingers, and placed in 
her hand. 

‘¢ Thank ye, Wullie—I’ll keep it 
till I’ve hed my tea,’’ she said; 
and then they tuok their meal in 
silence. 

Kirsty, as an old servant of 
the family, well accustomed to 
Willie and his ways, had almost 
come to regard him as a child in 
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years as well as sense. He was 
‘« the laddie’’ or *‘ the boy’’ when 
they spoke of him—strong enough 
indeed to do a man’s work, though 
very lazy over it, and not to be 
trusted to carry on any task with- 
out supervision. But he was very 
easily guided, and obedient on the 
whole, and had always been ac- 
counted harmless. All the neigh- 
bours knew his uncouth slouching 
figure, and had a kind word ready 
for him when they met. 

Now, indeed, since his sudden 
assault on his father that morning, 
the news of which had spread like 
wildfire through the village, a 
feeling of uneasiness had taken 
possession of the neighbours. 
That one wild deed might at 
any moment be followed by an- 
other, and Willie become a dan- 
gerous lunatic, instead of a harm- 
less ‘* naitral,’’ was their confident 
expectation ; and the little gather- 
ing at the merchant’s were still dis- 
cussing Mef’s appearance among 
them, and trying to extract from 
it fresh light on the situation, 
long after she reached her home. 

‘‘It stands to rizzon the auld 
man canna be in danger, or she 
wudna hae left him,’’ said Peter 
Sim. 

‘Ah, but she cudna_ send 
Kirsty, d’ye see? —she’s_ that 
cripple ; so she bud to come hersel’. 
I’m thinkin’ that wad be the wye 
o’t,’’ interposed Mrs Rae. ‘*It’s 
no varra lang, just a twa-three 
days ago, sin’ Wullie was doun 
here a message; she used aye to 
send him for ony little thing— 
puir falla!”’ 

‘¢She wudna send him the day, 
though,”’ put in Peter Sim; ‘ wull 
he be lockit up, think ye?” 

This was a new idea, and much 
debated. Robbie Macbeth, as the 
constable was familiarly called, 
had been twice up at Ballendoun 
in the morning, and had been seen 
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talking to the doctor on the latter’s 
return. 

«¢ An’ he went awa’ to Kirktown 
by the twal’ train, an’ I ken this is 
no the day ’at he sud gang,”’ added 


‘Rae, with some emphasis. 


‘‘He wad be gaun to gie a 
deposition, or fat is’t they ca’ it?’”’ 
speculated his wife. 

‘¢ He disna do that,’’ said Peter 
Sim, in a tone of contempt for her 
limited knowledge. ‘*‘ That’s fat 
auld Grant maun do afore he 
dees; but Robbie wad be gaun 
to get the shirra to tak it—+tha?’s 
mair likely.”’ 

‘¢ Aweel, the shirra canna come 
the day,’’ remarked Affleck, ‘‘ for 
there’s no train frae Kirktown till 
the morn ; they’re unco ill aff for 
trains comin’ this wye.”’ 

‘¢He’s bud to come, though, 
fan a man’s deein’, trains or no 
trains ; and auld Grant’s deein’, or 
I’m much mista’en,’”’ said Peter 
Sim. 

‘¢It was an awfu’ clart he got,” 
said a stout matron, who had re- 
cently joined the conclave, on the 
pretext of an~errand to ‘‘the 
shop.’’ ‘* Robbie Macbeth’s wife 
telt me the cut was as lang’s yer 
haun’, and unco deep, richt across 
the back o’s heid; and neither 
wunner. Willie’s gey strong an’ 
he wad hae nae control o’ himsel’ 
when he was angert.”’ 

‘« See, fa’s this comin? ”’ called 
Peter Sim from the threshold, 
where he stood smoking and look- 
ing out. There was a general ris- 
ing, and crowding to the door, of 
the group within. 

They saw a carriage coming 
along the winding road from Kirk- 
town. 

‘¢ That’s varra like Macbeth on 
the box,”’ said Mr Rae. 

‘‘An’ its varra like that new 
machine frae Davidson’s at Kirk- 
town,’’ added Affleck. ‘‘It maun 
jist be the shirra. He’ll hae post- 
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ed a’ the wye oot. 
comin’ to huz. I'll awa’.’”’ 


. [Jan. 


They’ll be persed, some to find a post of ob- 


servation near the inn, and the 


He hurried away to the inn to rest to watch from the doors of 
receive the arrivals, and the rest their own homes in the long vil- 
of the group of idlers slowly dis- lage street. 


H. 


The carriaga stopped at the 
Inchrye Arms to water the horses. 
Macbeth, the constable, climbed 
down from the box, stiff and 
weary after the long wet drive. 
A party of four occupied the in- 
side seats: Mr Bruce, the sheriff- 
substitute of the county; a tall 
and fine-looking young man, with 
closely shaven face and keen eyes ; 
with him the grey-haired old pro- 
curator-fiscal, and a consequential- 
looking clerk. They had gone a 
little out of their way in coming 
to pick up Dr Fraser, who lived 
on the outskirts of Inchrye parish. 
He was to act as medical officer 
for the Crown. 

‘* Does your lordship wish me 
to accompany you?” asked Mac- 
beth respectfully,~at the carriage 
window. 

‘*What do you say, Doctor?”’ 
said Mr Bruce. ‘* You know the 
son’s state of mind. You thought 
his arrest would do harm to the 
father ?”’ 

‘¢ Undoubtedly,”’ replied the doc- 
tor, a red-haired Scotchman, rather 
brusque and energetic in his speech, 
but thoroughly kind-hearted ; ‘it 
would kill him off straight. I 
must protest against it while there 
is the least chance of life for the 
old man.”’ 

‘« But,”’ said Mr Bruce, slowly, 
‘‘in a case of this kind we must 
consider other people. The son 
seems to have been harmless enough 
hitherto; but when he has made 
one savage assault of his nature, is 
it not highly probable he will 
follow it by others ?’’ 


‘* There is about one chance in 
a thousand,’ returned the doctor. 
‘*] know the man very well. I 
am satisfied it is not a case of 
brain disease at all. His sister 
has complete control over him. 
The assault was evidently from 
sudden irritation, as a child will 
stride you in a fit of rage. I saw 
him only an hour or so after—for 
they happened to hear I was in 
the village, and sent for me—and 
he was perfectly quiet, without the 
least trace of excitement. If you 
take Macbeth now to arrest him, 
you very likely will throw him 
into a state of excitement very 
difficult to control, and you most 
certainly will hasten the father’s 
death. He is greatly attached to 
his son. He calls him ‘ the boy,’ 
though he must be over forty.”’ 

The fiscal had still to be con- 
vinced. ‘‘If he has any sense, 
he will be aware from the fact of 
our coming that his crime is of 
avery serious nature. They may 
help him to escape if we delay the 
arrest,’’ he suggested. 

‘‘ He has not sufficient sense for 
that,’’ replied the doctor; ‘as 
you will see at aglance. He had 
no attention of injuring his father, 
and he did not in the least realise 
the strength of the blow he gave. 
I don’t suppose he knows what 
a prison is, and if he does he 
will never dream of being sent 
there himself. Leave the con- 
stable here till we come back, 
and then you can give what orders 
you please.”’ 

To these arguments they yield- 
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ed; and ordering Macbeth to 
await them at the inn when they 
returned, they drove on to Ballen- 
doun. 

Willie and Kirsty were still in 
the back kitchen, the former hulk- 
ing over the fire in comfortable 
contentment, while Kirsty moved 
to and fro, washing the dishes. 
Suddenly the sound of approaching 
wheels on the rough farm-road 
broke the silence, and Willie rose 
to look out. ‘It’s a cairriage!”’ 
he said, gleefully—‘‘a twa-horsed 
cairriage, an’ it’s comin’ straicht 
tae the hoose. I maun gang oot 
and see,’’ and he hurried out bare- 
headed to the roughly paved yard. 
Kirsty’s heart leapt to her mouth, 
Macbeth had said the sheriff 
would come, but she had thought 
not till the morrow, and now this 
must be he, for no carriage but 
the doctor’s gig ever came their 
way. She stayed but one moment 
at the window to make sure: 
the carriage rumbled over the 
rough bit of causeway into the 
yard, and stopped. Willie went 
forward to meet it, the doctor’s 
face appeared at the window, and 
behind him she could discern other 
figures. 

She hastened to the parlour and 
knocked at the door gently, then 
opened it a little way. ‘‘ Could I 
speak wi’ ye, Miss Grant ?”’ 

‘<Wheesht! come in,’’ returned 
Meg, almost in a whisper ; ‘‘ I canna 
leave fader.’’ 

Kirsty stood hesitating. 
some one wantin’ ye.”’ 

‘¢T think fader’s sleepin’,’’ whis- 
pered Meg, ‘‘and I canna move 
my airm oot. Oh, dinna mak’ 
a noise, Kirsty,—the sleep’ll dae 
him guid.” 

But her patient had heard. 

‘¢ Na,”’he said, ‘‘ye needna mind, 
for I wasna sleepin’, jist thinkin’, 
thinkin’. Fat is’t, Kirsty ?”’ 


‘It’s 


‘«It’s the doctor,’’ said Kirsty, 
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desperately, ‘‘an’ he’s wantin’ 
Miss Grant.’ 

‘«Is there onybody wi’ him?”’ 
asked the old man, in a hoarse 
voice. 

‘¢] dinna ken fa it is,’’ said 
poor Kirsty, afraid of the effect of 
her news. ‘‘It’s a close cairriage, 
and I cudna see richt.”’ 

‘Jt ’ill be the shirra,’’ said the 
old farmer, with grim certainty. 

‘They maun think I’m gaun tae 
dee.” 

Meg gave a choking sound of 
despair, and Kirsty put her apron 
to her eyes. 

‘¢Dinna greet, Meg,’’ said her 
father, changing his tone to cheer 
her. ‘*1’ll maybe cheat them yet.” 
Then, with greater energy and 
imperativeness than he had yet 
shown, he gave orders to Kirsty. 
‘¢Gae ben and say she’s comin’, 
Kirsty, but we’re no jist ready to 
see them yet; and see fat they’ll 
tak’,”’ he added, with strong hos- 
pitable instinct. ‘* You gie her 
the key, Meg.’’ Meg obeyed 
mechanically. ‘*Bring oot the 
wine to them; and noo, mind,”’ 
called the old man, as Kirsty 
hurried away, ‘‘they’re not to 
come or she comes for them.” 

‘“«Meyg,”’ said her father, in a 
strange, dogged tone, when they 
were left alone, ‘‘I heard a’ that 
chattering body was sayin’ to 
Kirsty at the door. I’m no gaun 
to hae my son spoken o’ that gait. 
There was nane o’ ye saw hoo I 
cam by my fa’, and Wullie sall no 
be blamit for it. I ken hoo tae 
tell what I hae to tell—and gin 
you come in wi’ them, ye maunna 
interfere.”’ 

Meg did not understand what 
he would be at, but she signified 
assent, being afraid to vex him by 
any question. He seemed greatly 
agitated, and his hands trembled. 
He watched her as she moved 
about tidying the room, but seemed 
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satisfied with the readiness to ac- 
quiesce in his wishes expressed in 
her face. She smoothed the bed- 
clothes over him, lit the other 
candle, and placed both on the 
table, and stirred the fire into 
greater brightness. 

Sounds of heavy footsteps and 
voices echoed along the stone pas- 
sage. Meg paused, and looked 
round the room. ‘‘Are ye a’ 
richt, fader?’’ she asked. ‘I'll 
bring ben the doctor first, wull 
a? 

‘It disna maitter,’’ said her 
father absently, absorbed in ar- 
ranging his thoughts for the inter- 
view. ‘* Dinna be lang.”’ 

She left him, closing the door 
gently. 

The little lobby was dark, but 
looking along to the kitchen she 
saw Kirsty lighting the lamp, and 
a man bending over some papers 
at the table. The blood, surging 


to her head, sang in her ears, and 
a deadly faintness benumbed her 
thoughts: groping for the wooden 
railing of the staircase, she sank 
on the lowest step for a minute, 


to recover strength. Her heart 
throbbed as if it were breaking. 
It could not be that her father lay 
there with no hope of life; that 
after this strange, swiftly-passing 
day she would hear his voice no 
more ; that these men had come 
to take Willie to prison, to be 
accused of murder! Was it she 
to whom all this had come ? 

‘**«Q God! O God!” she cried 
dumbly, rocking herself to and 
fro; ‘‘it canna be! it canna be !”’ 

A wail of one of the old 
Scotch psalms came to her mind 
distraught with trouble :— 


“Thy breaking waves pass over me, 
Yea, and Thy billows all.” 


The mournful old minor air to 
which she was accustomed to sing 
the words sounded in her ears, 
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and, dwelling for an instant on 
the memories it recalled, she had a 
little rest and lull of forgetful- 
ness. 

‘*T should like to see Miss Grant 
now,”’ she heard the doctor’s voice 
saying, ‘‘before we go to her fa- 
ther.”’ 

Meg rose, and walked, as one in 
a dream, along the dark passage. 
She entered the kitchen, which 
seemed crowded. The grey-headed 
fiscal was talking in a low voice to 
Kirsty. The clerk stood at the 
table writing headings to some 
large sheets of paper unfolded be- 
fore him. Dr Fraser greeted her 
sympathetically. 

‘*Here is Miss Grant. I hope 
your father has passed a quiet 
day ?”’ he asked. 

Mr Bruce came in from the 
‘courtyard, closely followed by 
Willie, who had taken a fancy 
to him, and was asking questions 
as to where they were going, and 
how far they had come. 

‘There is the sheriff,’’ said Dr 
Fraser; ‘‘he wishes to see your 
father as soon as possible, Miss 
Grant.”’ 

The sheriff bowed courteously, 
and looked at her with kindly 
pity. ‘* Iam very sorry to disturb 
Mr Grant,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it is 
necessary to have his evidence, 
and we shall take it first. Is he 
ready to see us?”’ 

Meg tried to answer, but found 
she could not speak. Her colour- 
less face attracted the. doctor’s 
notice, and he pushed her on toa 
chair. ‘* You have overtaxed your 
strength, Miss Grant,’’ he said; 
‘you have had much to try you, 
but for your father’s and every 
one’s sake you must keep up now.” 

Kirsty had already set forth a 
bottle of wine and biscuits, and 
offered them to the company. The 
doctor forced Meg to take some 
wine. ‘I shall go to your father 
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now,”’ hesaid, ‘‘ and come back for 
you. Don’t be afraid; we shall 
not make him speak much.”’ 

He disappeared, and when he 
returned to summon them, Meg 
had gathered strength to go too. 
Willie was following, but the fis- 
cal stopped him. ‘* You wait here, 
my man; we are coming back 
again to talk to you.’’ He hesi- 
tated, but a suggestion from Kirsty 
that he might help to put up the 
horses delighted him, and he hur- 
ried out at once. 

The doctor led the way along 
the passage to the parlour, and 
they entered in silence. Meg 
would have moved forward the 
heavy horse-hair chairs which 
stood against the wall, but the 
doctor forestalled her. ‘*We can 
do that,’’ he said. ‘* Where will 
you sit yourself? ”’ 

She took her place near the head 
of the sofa, and behind it, within 
touch of her father. Mr Bruce 
drew in achair in front, the fiscal 
and doctor seated themselves on 
either side of the fire, while the 
clerk arranged his papers with 
fussy importance at the table in 
the centre of the little room. 

The candles shed a small circle 
of wavering light on the table it- 
self, but the rest of the parlour was 
dark, except when a flicker of fire- 
light lit up the corners and shone 
on the picture-frames, or revealed 
the pile of books above the tall 
chest of drawers, flanked by stuffed 
birds on little moss-covered wooden 
stands. A piece of old-fashioned 
white netting hung over the top of 
the drawers, and the starched win- 
dow-curtains were of white netting 
too, and made glimmering points 
of light in the general shadow. 
The faces of the silent group were 
all in shadow except that of the 
old farmer, who lay looking towards 
the fire, the white pillows throwing 
into strong relief his weather- 
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beaten, brown features. They had 
always, through a long and hard 
life, expressed strong self-reliance, 
and never more so than now. 
There was great and simple dig- 
nity in his manner as _ he briefly 
greeted Mr Bruce, and then waited 
for him to begin to speak. 

‘<] have called, Mr Grant,”’ said 
the sheriff, ‘to receive your own 
account of the assault committed 
this morning. Dr Fraser certify- 
ing on soul and conscience that 
your injuries are of such a nature 
as to endanger your life, we 
think it advisable to obtain your 
declaration without delay.’’ 

The old man lay still, and looked 
at him in silence. The solemnity 
of Mr Bruce’s tone and of the whole 
proceeding gave Meg a strange feel- 
ing, as if she were present at some 
religious service. 

‘©You understand the nature of 
an oath ?”’ 

The farmer signified assent. 

‘¢T caution you, in taking this 
oath, to remember your position 
as one, it may be, in prospect of 
death. Repeat after me, ‘I swear 
by Almighty God, as I shall answer 
to God at the great day of judg- 
ment, I will tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.’ ”’ 

Mr Grant slowly repeated the 
words. 

‘« What is your age ?’”’ 

‘¢ Seventy-four, last March.”’ 

‘** Now, will you tell me exactly 
what happened this morning! ”’ 

The old farmer then gave his 
evidence in a slow but clear voice. 
‘*We went oot tae wark at six 
o’clock, or it-micht be a few 
meenits afore it. I led oot the 
ae horse, an’ Wullie was yokin’ 
the ither. I had a spade ower my 
left shouther, an’ that micht hae 
gien the horse a fricht, I canna 
say, but it gied a start, and I 
fell doun, an’ I kent I was hurt 
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some wye wi’ the spade.” He 
paused, and added emphatically, 
‘There was naebody wi’ me fan 
I fell.” 

His audience held their breath 
and looked at each other, the 
story was so different from their 
expectation. The old man looked 
round at them, almost defiantly, 
and went on in the same measured 
tone, ‘‘ There was naebody wi’ me 
fan I fell, and naebody saw me.”’ 

The silence was only broken by 
the scratching sound of the clerk’s 
pen. Meg sat in a whirl of be- 
wildermeat. What did her father 
mean? He had told them, when 
they ran out to him, that Willie 
had done it; every one knew— 
Willie said so himself. 

Mr Bruce spoke. ‘‘I have cau- 
tioned you, Mr Grant, to remem- 
ber the solemn nature of your 
oath. Do you, on oath, tell us 
there was no one with you, that 
no one struck you? Are you sure 
of it?” 

‘¢] am sure no one struck me,”’ 
said the old man, doggedly; ‘¢ it 
was jist an accident.” 

‘*How do you explain your in- 
jury, then ?’’ put in the fiscal. 

‘*T canna explain it —it was 
jist an accident,’’ he repeated. 

‘¢You have told us,’’ said Mr 
Bruce, ‘‘that your son went out 
with you to work: where was he 
when you fell?” 

‘*He was in the stable yokin’ 
the ither horse.’’ 

‘¢ About how far from you?”’ 

‘*TIt micht be a maitter o’ nine 


_ or ten yairds,”’ said the old man. 


Again there was silence, and the 
clerk wrote down his words. 

‘* Had you had any quarrel with 
your son?”’ inquired Mr Bruce. 

‘*Na, I never had ony quarrel 
wi’ him that I min’ o’.” 

‘¢ Was he angry about anything, 
then ?’’ asked the fiscal. 

‘* He wasna jist varra weel plea- 


sit to gang oot sae early ; he said 
there was nae need for us to begin 
suner than ithers.’’ 

‘¢ And what did you say ?” 

‘*Qu, I said little; I jist said 
we could stop the suner at nicht.” 

‘‘And did that make him 
angry ?”’ asked Mr Bruce. 

‘¢ Oh, hé wasna varra weel plea- 
sit, but he was no to call angry.” 

“ When did this conversation 
take place ?’”’ 

‘ ‘* A wee whilie afore I got my 
‘a’. ”? 

Dr Fraser had leant forward for 
some minutes watching the old 
man’s face, and he now whispered 
to the fiscal, ‘‘ Ask him if he did 
not complain to any one that his 
son had struck him.”’ 

The question was put. 

‘‘Na,’’ was the emphatic an- 
swer, ‘ ‘I never said that.” 

The doctor rose and stood by the 
sofa. ‘‘Do you not remember,” 
he asked in a very distinct voice, 
‘* telling me, when I bound up your 
head this morning, that your son 
had struck you with a spade, but 
you knew he had not meant any 
harm?” 

A slight flicker of hesitation 
crossed the old man’s face. Here 
was an easy way of escape from 
the difficult task he had set him- 
self, and putting it in that light, 
surely the law could not deal hard- 
ly with Willie; but it was only 
for an instant he wavered. He 
had made up his mind, and he 
would not change. 

‘¢ Never! ’’ he answered, looking 
steadily up in the doctor’s face. 
‘« Ye may hae heard some ither body 
say so, but it wasna me. Wauillie 
had nae haun’ in it, that I'll sweer 
tae.’”’ Then he turned to his daugh- 
ter, —‘‘ Gie me some watter, Meg; 
I’m no weel.”’ 

Meg hurried with trembling 
limbs to the back kitchen for the 
water. Willie and the driver sat 
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at the fire—the driver eyeing him 
with an air of dread and distrust, 
only allayed by the peaceful pres- 
ence of Kirsty. Willie was full 
of. clumsy friendliness in his way, 
and was talking in a rambling 
fashion, quite unconscious of the 
feelings he inspired. Kirsty fol- 
lowed Meg back to the door. 

‘‘T wad gang to the coo,” she 
said, ‘‘ but that driver body he’s 
that feared, he winna bide alane 
wi’ Wullie—an’ he’s sae weet, I 
cudna lat him stand oot-bye i’ the 
cauld. Wull it be lang or they 
gang, mem?”’ 

‘‘T dinna ken,’’ said Meg, dis- 
tractedly. ‘‘ Ye maun jist dae the 
best ye can.”’ And she returned 
to the parlour. Her father drank 
the water thirstily. ‘‘Eh, that’s 
fine,’ he said. 

Meanwhile Mr Bruce and the 
doctor had a hasty consultation. 
**Do you think his mind is wan- 
dering ?’’ whispered the sheriff. 

I think not, certainly not: he 
has some fever, which may in- 
crease during the night, but he 
seems perfectly sound at present. 
It is an attempt to screen the 
son,’’ Dr Fraser concluded, ‘‘ and 
he knew he was telling me a lie 
just now.” 

The sheriff looked puzzled and 
thoughtful as he returned to his 
seat by the sofa. The farmer 
turned to him. ‘I can gang on 
noo, sir, gin ye like; it was jist 
a dwam.”’ 

‘¢T will read over your evidence 
to you,’”’ said Mr Bruce after a 
pause; ‘listen carefully, in case 
there is anything you wish to 
change or add.”” He turned to take 
the papers from the clerk, and 
read the declaration slowly, paus- 
ing at every sentence. The old 


man listened attentively without 
comment. 

‘¢ Are you prepared to sign this 
as truth ?”’ 
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‘‘T canna write weel when I’m 
able,’’ said he, ‘‘and I cudna 
sign it e’enoo; but I declare that 
it is the truth.” 

‘«Give me the pen,” said Mr 
Bruce; and he signed the paper for 
him, passing it to the fiscal and 
doctor to witness. He then rose. 

‘‘Are ye awa’?”’ asked the 
farmer. 

‘‘We must see your son and 
take his declaration first,’’ was the 
answer; ‘‘but we shall take it in 
the kitchen, and leave you to rest. 
Good night.”’ 

Mr Grant looked troubled. 
‘*Tt’s little ees askin’ him,’’ he 
said earnestly. ‘*Ye canna gang 
by fat he says—he’ll tell ye a’ 
wrang as like as not. He’s no 
richt in his mind, sir; ye needna 
speer at him.’’ 

‘*We must take his declaration 
in any case,”’ said the sheriff, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘as he seems to have been 
the only person near you at the 
time of your accident.” 

Dr Fraser stayed with Meg for 
a few minutes, directing her how 
to wet the bandages on her father’s 
head without moving them, and 
again feeling his pulse. ‘‘ You 
have excited yourself too much,” 
he said, kindly; ‘‘try to put the 
matter out of your head now. This 
taking evidence is only a form, and 
no one will meddle with you or 
Willie: try to keep quiet, and do 
not talk.” 

When they were alone Meg 
looked at her father, afraid to ex- 
cite him by speaking. He avoided 
her eyes, and lay quiet watching 
the glow of the fire. She was filled 
with trouble. Deeply as she had 
dreaded his death, it seemed as if 
worse evil had come now, that he 
should swear falsely. 

He was suffering increasing pain 
from his wound, and yet too ex- 
cited to rest. The words of the 
oath, as he had heard his own voice 
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repeating them, rang in his ears. 
‘¢ As I shall answer to God,”’ he had 
protested, and God knew it was a 
lie. ‘In the prospect of death,” 
Mr Bruce had said, by way of warn- 
ing. He was, like most old people 
who have had hard and weary 
lives, not unwilling to see what 
death had in store, and sufficiently 
stoical in his nature to face the 
incidental pains of dying; but to 
go out of life so, with a lie on his 
lips—he shrank from the dishonour. 
‘*But God canna want me to 
blame Wullie,’’ he thought. ‘* He 
made him like’s he is, an’ He 
wadna hae me mak’ him suffer for’t, 
an’ me no here to speik for him. 
God kens I wadna hae ony hairm 
come to Wullie. I wad rayther 
suffer for’t mysel’. God canna want 
me to say ’at he did it,’’ he re- 
peated half aloud. Meg bent for- 
ward to catch his words. ‘ But 
fader, she said, timidly, ‘« He wad- 
na hae you sweer tae a lee.”’ 

Her father looked at her—a long 
troubled look—and sighed. ‘‘ Meg,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ it was for you as weel’s 
Wullie I said thon, an’ I'll tak’ 
the wyte o’t.”’ 

‘*For me, fader?’’ she asked, 
wonderingly. 

‘«Div ye no see, lass,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘fan ye haena me ye 
maun hae Wullie. Gin I had 
tauld them fa did it, they wad 
put him in jyle as sune as I was 
deid, and gin they didna hang 
him, he wad be keepit somewhere 
a’s life; and you,” he said, ten- 
derly,—‘‘ you wad be a’ yer lane, 
my puir lassie.’ 

Meg shuddered at the thought 
of Willie’s fate; her own loneli- 
ness she did not think of. 

‘Oh, fader! dear fader! I wad 
say ye ken best, but I canna say 
it. It canna be richt, even 
though,’’ and the words seemed to 
choke her,—‘‘even though they 
did a’ that to Wullie. Ye sud say 
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a’ the truth, when ye sweered ’at 
ye wad.” 

‘‘T canna think God wad hae 
me ruin my ain son,’’ persisted her 
father. 

‘¢But sud we no leave that tae 
Him tae see tae?’’ urged Meg. 
‘¢He kens fat Wullie’s like, better 
nor you an’ me.’’ She was so ac- 
customed to lean on and revere 
her father’s judgment and opinion 
hitherto, that in a’ calmer moment 
she would have felt sure she must 
be mistaken if they differed. But 
now she grew urgent. ‘If it was 
for me ’at ye said it, no to leave 
me alone, dinna think o that. I 
wad far raither ye tauld them a’ 
the truth, and then we wad do 
the best we cud for Wullie efter. 
I canna think,’’ she continued, 
gaining confidence, ‘‘ they wad pit 
ane like him in prison—they wad 
a’ see he cudna mean it.’”’ Her 
father’s face changed as she finish- 
ed speaking: he turned towards her 
and caught feebly at her hand. 
‘¢Tt’s just a dwam o’ faintness,” 
he murmured. Meg hastily used 
such restoratives as she had, and 
sat still holding his hand until his 
eyes opened again. 

‘Weel, fader?’’ she asked, ten- 
derly. 

‘¢ Aweel,’”’ he sighed, ‘¢ it’s dune 
noo, and we’se lat it be.’’ She be- 
gan to speak, but he checked her 
with a fretful ‘‘ Wheesht ;”’ and as 
he seemed much weaker since his 
last attack of faintness, she feared 
to distress him. 

She could only sit in silence, 
grieving for what seemed to her 
his great mistake. And yet it was 
from his great love to Willie. She 
remembered how he had borne with 
endless patience all his trying 
ways, working hard and late at 
busy times to make up what 
Willie had left undone, and how 
careful he had been to provide 
him with littlé pleasures when he 
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could. It had been a home of love 
and happiness, the home of these 
three together, and now it seemed 
all to have fallen in ruins round 
her in one miserable day. Oh, 
how sweet and tranquil the long 
uneventful past seemed as she 
looked back! Only last night they 
had sat together, her father rest- 
ing after a long day and reading 
the weekly paper, sometimes a bit 
here and there aloud. Willie sat 
smoking and listening too, and she 
had finished the first of her father’s 
new socks, and set up the second 
one,—it was lying now in the kit- 
chen drawer. As she sat holding 
her father’s hand, thinking, the 
quiet was broken by the heavy 


sound of Willie’s footsteps coming. 


along the passage, and he stumbled 
against and opened the parlour 
door. ‘‘ Meg!” he called. 

‘¢ Dinna mak’ a noise,’’ she said, 
rising hastily. 

‘¢Lat him in,’’ murmured her 
father. ‘‘ Weel, Wullie, hae ye 
come ben to see me?’”’ 

Willie looked rather surprised 
at his father’s position. ‘‘Hoo’s 
yer heid, fader?’’ he asked, notic- 
ing the bandages; and then, with- 
out waiting for an answer—‘‘ The 
man wants to see fader’s hat. I 
tauld him ’’—with an air of import- 
ance—‘‘ it was clean cut through, 
an’ he said he maun see’t; sae gie 
it to me, Meg.”’ 

Meg took it from a drawer. 
‘“‘See that!’’ said Willie, trium- 
phantly pushing his fingers through 
a long cut in the crown and brim, 
—‘‘I tauld ye!’’ Then observing a 
stain on his fingers, he said with 
a disturbed air, ‘‘ Eh, but there's 
bluid on’t!”” 

‘¢Wullie,”” said the old man, 
‘*come near me,—lI want to speik 
to ye. Did they ask ye fae was’t 
hurt me ?”’ 

‘¢T tauld them it was me,”’ said 
Willie, ‘an’ I took them oot and 
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shawed them the place. The man 
said, Wasna I sorry I had hurted 
ye? but I tauld him I didna mean 
to dae it, and it was jist a mistake. 


_Can ye no come ben, fader ?”’ 


‘¢Na,’’ said the old man, in so 
gtave a tone that even Willie, 
eager to ‘‘tak ben’’ the hat, was 
arrested. ‘‘Na, Willie, I’m no 
able. I ken, my laddie, ye didna 
mean to hurt me sae mickle, but 
I’m gaun to dee—I’m gaun whaur 
yer mither is—but ye’ll no forget 
me?’’ ° 

‘*Na, fader, I winna. I’m real 
vext, fader, ’at I did it. Wull 
ye no be better the morn?” 

‘¢ Maybe I wull,”’ was the solemn 
answer. Meg looked from one to 
the other—how little Willie could 
understand ? 

‘¢ Weel, I maun awa’ ben,” he 
said, after a minute’s silence. 
‘¢ Guid nicht, fader.’’ 

‘¢ Guid nicht, Wullie.”’ 

Meg sat quietly down again, 
after shutting the door which he 
left open. Surely now her father 
would see that concealment was 
hopeless—that he would only bur- 
den his own conscience. ‘‘ An’ 
they a’ ken,”’ she thought; ‘‘ the 
doctor, an’ Kirsty, an’ a’—an’ me, 
if they askit me to sweer, I wad 
hae to tell them it was Wullie.’’ 
She looked at her father; his face 
was working with deep emotion, 
and the slow, painful tears forced 
themselves between his closed eye- 
lids. ‘‘ Meg,’’ he'said at last, with 
a kind of sob, ‘‘it gangs to ma 
varra hert that a’ this sud come 
tae Wullie fan he didna mean it, 
and he kens sae little fat it a’ 
means, my ain puir bairn. I sud 
hae guided him better, and he 
wadna hae dune it.” The struggle 
between his unspeakable love for 
his son—heartless and unconcerned 
that son appeared to others, but 
intensely dear and pathetically 
helpless in his sight—and his sense 
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of truth and righteousness, was al- 
most greater than he had strength 
for. 

‘¢ I thocht,’’ he continued, in a 
broken voice, ‘‘God cudna want 
me to sweer against Wullie, even 
though it was the truth; but I see 
noo I was wrang. Wullie’s a peer, 
feckless cratur, but he’s better nor 
me: he’s tauld them a’, an’ made 
nae lees. God forgie me—it’s hard 
tae ken fat’s richt, Meg. They 
say ’at a man sud ‘sweer to’s own 
hurt and chynge not,’ but it’s a 
muckle deal harder to sweer to 
the hurt o’ ane that ye lo’e.’”’ 
Meg pressed his hand tenderly, 
too awestruck by the anguish and 
striving of his soul to speak. At 


length he said, witha great sob of . 


yearning and grief, ‘‘Oh that I 
sud be the one to bring it on him 
—me that’s his fader !”’ 

She burst into tears of sympathy. 
‘*Na, na, dinna say that; it’s an 
awfu’ trouble, but it disna come 
frae oursels. It’s jist sent to us, 
fader, and we maun tak’ it frae 
God.”’ 

‘¢ He kens,’’ began the old man ; 
then his voice died away alto- 
gether, and his hand feebly grasped 
his daughter’s, as if for help, and 
then relaxed. She hastily applied 
her restoratives and bathed his 
forehead with cold water, trying 
to lower his pillows as gently as 
she could. The pain of being 
moved seemed to help to restore 
consciousness, arid again he opened 
his eyes. When he spoke, his 
voice was almost a whisper. ‘It 
was jist anither kin’ o’ dwam, but 
it was a warnin’. I'll no need to 
pit aff—ye’re richt, Meg. I’ll tell 
him noo, if he’s na gane.”’ 

Meg knelt beside the sofa and 
laid her head on his breast; then 
she kissed him. ‘‘ Dear, dear 
fader!’’ she said, her hot tears 
falling on his cheek, ‘‘I’ll gang 
this minit.”’ 


‘¢ Dinna lat them a’ come,”’ whis- 
pered her father ; ‘jist the shirra.” 

She rose and ran to the kitchen. 
Mr Bruce and the doctor sat si- 
lently by the fire. The others were 
gathered at the table—the clerk 
turning over the hat Willie had 
brought in, and attaching a label 
to it. Meg went straight to the 
sheriff. ‘‘ Fader wad like to see 
ye again, sir; he has mair to say 
to ye.”’ 

Mr Bruce and the doctor ex- 
changed glances. ‘I will come,” 
he said, rising. 

‘¢ He wanted naebody but you, 
sir,’’ she said; ‘‘ he’s gettin’ awfu’ 
waik.”’ 

‘*I must have one other witness 
besides yourself,” he said ‘You 
had better come, doctor.’’ He took 
a sheet of paper irom the clerk, 
and they went. 

The old man was looking eager- 
ly towards the door when they 
entered. 

‘*1’m told you wish to see me,” 
said Mr Bruce, instinctively lower- 
ing his voice and bending over the 
sofa. 

‘Ay, sir,’’ was the answer; 
‘sit yedoun. I’m that waik,”’ he 
added, apologetically, ‘I canna 
speik hardly.” 

Dr Fraser interposed, and, feel- 
ing his pulse, advised a stimulant 
before he was allowed to say more. 
He went himself to the kitchen, 
and bringing a tumbier with some 
wine, gave him a few teaspoonfuls. 
‘* Now,”’ he said, ‘‘go on.” 

**You wish to change your de- 
claration?’’ asked Mr Bruce, en- 
couragingly. 

“* Ay,’’ said the farmer. 

Mr Bruce folded the paper on his 
knee, and wrote in pencil the ne- 
cessary preamble: ‘‘ At Ballendoun 
aforesaid,”’ &c.,&c., ‘the said John 
Grant, being at his own request re- 
examined, declares ”” Soon the 





old man spoke, but so low as to be 
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almost inaudible—‘‘ It was the boy 
’at did it; he cam’ ahint me wi’ a 
little spade—he struck me ower 
the heid, an’ I fell.’’ 

‘« By ‘the boy’ you mean your 
son?’’ asked the sheriff, writing. 

‘6 Ay.” 

‘¢What was your reason for not 
stating this before? ”’ 

‘‘T didna want to blame my ain 

n,”’ whispered the old man. 

‘¢ What is your son’s age?” 

‘‘He’s forty years auld, but he 
has a muckle want,—ye can see 
that,’’ pleaded the father. 

Dr Fraser now made a signal 
that the examination should end. 

‘¢ Just one thing more,”’ said Mr 
Bruce. ‘‘ When you said that no 
one had struck you, and attribut- 
ed your injury to an accident, you 
were not stating the truth ?”’ 

‘¢T was not.” 

‘*And you declare what you 
have now told me is the truth ?”’ 

‘« Ay,’’ repeated the old man, 
with a heavy sigh, ‘it is the 
truth.”’ 

Again the faintness overcame 
him, and he was longer in coming 
round. 

‘*This faintness will probably 
recur, Miss Grant,’”’ said Dr Fraser 
as they waited, ‘‘and I must not 
conceal from you that I fear your 
father has only a few hours to 
live, at most. I may be wrong— 
I hope I am—but apparently the 
end is near. These attacks of 
faintness will probably recur ; but 
as far as I can judge there will 
be no suffering, which would dis- 
tress you more. I shall stay all 
night if you wish it.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, if ye wad be so kind, sir,”’ 
said Meg. As she spoke, the hand 
she was holding stirred a little, 
‘¢ He’s comin’ roun’ noo, sir.”’ 

The sheriff and Dr Fraser signed 
the declaration, and as her father 
clasped her left hand tighter when 
She tried to withdraw it to go to 
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the table, the doctor brought the 
paper, and held it steady while 
she added her name. 

‘¢They winna tak’ Wullie wi’ 
them the nicht?’’ she whispered 
to him. 

‘¢ No, no,’’ said Mr Bruce, who 
heard what she said ; ‘‘ nothing will 
be done to agitate or distress Mr 
Grant. Iam only sorry that my 
coming should have been unavoid- 
able. I sympathise with you very 
much in your trouble. Good-bye.” 

‘Good-bye, sir, and thank ye 
kindly.” 

Her father lay in what appeared 
to be a heavy sleep, only showing 
consciousness of her presence by 
holding her hand more firmly when 
she tried to withdraw it. After 
an hour of watching, the doctor 
bade her go and get some food, 
as she would need her strength 
through the night. She rose 
obediently, and he took her place. 
The old man opened his eyes 
drowsily when he felt the hand 
that held his-changed. ‘‘ Are ye 
awa’ ?’’ he whispered. 

She looked appealingly at the 
doctor,—‘‘ Yes, go,”’ he said. 

‘* Ay, fader, but I’ll no be lang.” 

She made up the fire, and set 
the room straight again, moving 
the candles so as to shade her 
father’s face: then she hurried 
away. 

Kirsty was out about the doors, 
—wWillie was just going to bed. 
‘‘ Tak’ off yer sheen here,’’ said 
Meg, ‘‘ and dinna mak’ mair noise 
than ye can help; an’, Wullie, if 
fader wants ye I’ll come for ye.”’ 

‘What sud he want me for?” 
said Willie, staring at her. 

‘«The doctor says he’s gaun to 
dee,’’ said poor Meg, with a chok- 
ing sob. ‘‘Oh, Wullie! Wullie!”’ 
and she threw her arms round his 
neck in a passion of weeping, 
Willie stood motionless for a min- 
ute, and then began with clumsy 
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caresses to soothe her. ‘‘Dinna 
, Meg, dinna greet,’’ he said ; 
and then ‘‘ Maybe he wunna dee.” 

But she could not at once stop 
her tears, and when Kirsty came 
in she turned to her and they 
wept together, as she told the 
doctor’s opinion. 

‘«T maun gang to him,’’ said Meg, 
suddenly springing up. 

‘¢Oh, wait a wee, mem,”’ cried 
the old woman, holding her. ‘‘ He 
cudna hae a better body wi’ him 
than the doctor,—he’s jist as kind 
and conseederate a man as there 
is. I maskit a cup o’ tea for ye 
as sune’s they gaed awa’, but I 
didna like to come ben, it was sae 
quaite,—I thocht maybe he was 
sleepin’.”’ 

‘¢Sae he is,’’ said Meg, drying 
her tears, and accepting the prof- 
fered tea; but she could not eat, 
the bread seemed to choke her. 
Kirsty promised to make supper 
for the doctor, and have a_ bed 
ready; and with a kindly ‘‘ye 
maun bear up for a’ our sakes, 
mem,” from the sympathetic old 
servant, she went back to her long 
night watch. 

The doctor came back from his 
supper, and sat with her for a 
time, but there was no visible 
change. Hour after hour passed 
by. The old man’s breathing 
was quiet and regular, and they 
hoped he slept; but he always 
seemed conscious of any movement 
of Meg’s hand clasping his. 

At last she begged the doctor to 
go and rest. ‘‘I wad ca’ up the 
stair gin he needs ye; an’ ye 
maun be weary, sir,” she urged. 

He had been up almost all the 
previous night, and was very tired, 
so he said he would go. 

‘*If he wakens, get him to take 








a few spoonfuls of the wine,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘ it will be better than any- 
thing else.’’ 

Meg promised, and he left the 
room. She heard his footsteps 
going softly up the little stair, 
and then the door overhead closed, 
and all was silent. 

The fire had burnt very low, 
and she could hardly see her 
father’s face. She knelt by the 
sofa, and laid her cheek softly 
against his wrinkled hand as it 
lay above the blankets, clasping 
the other in both of hers. There 
was rest and quiet now, after the 
distraction and grief of the day. 
He slept peacefully, and his peace 
comforted her heart. ‘‘ This is 
what deith will be tae him,’’ she 
reflected—‘‘a peacefu’ sleep efter 
the burden an’ heat o’ a lang, 
lang day.” 

She remained kneeling by him 
for a long time. The candle burnt 
down, flickered, and went out; the 
fire was out too, but the growing 
light from the window which faced 
the east revealed more and more 
plainly the face she loved. As 
she knelt, at length her father’s 
eyes opened, and looked at her 
with quiet recognition. He smiled 
a little, and, raising his hand, 
stroked her hair tenderly. 

‘‘I’m gaun awa’ to yer mither, 
Meg,”’ he said ; and after a pause, 
laying his hand again on her head, 
he added dreamily, ‘‘ Ye’ll min’ 
an’ say tae them ’at they munna 
be hard on Wullie.”” Then he 
slept, and Meg knew it was now 
no passing slumber, but the rest 
so long and quiet, undisturbed by 
earth’s many voices—the sleep 
which only death can give to the 
weary children of men. 

J. M. Scorr-MoncrierFrF. 
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The Last String. 


THE LAST STRING. 
FROM THE GERMAW OF GUSTAV HARTWIG. 


‘¢ Orr with it, old fellow, before you start ! 

A glass of good wine will cheer your heart. 
The night is cold, you have far to go, 

And deep on the track lies the drifted snow! ”’ 


‘¢ Good night !”’ Out from the revel-swarm, 

His trusty fiddle tucked under his arm, 

Out from the room, hot, steaming, low, 

Stepped the fiddler,—round him all ice and snow. 


Just as his bow he had stoutly plied, 

So down the street does he briskly stride. 
His home is distant some seven miles good, 
But a shorter cut lies through the wood. 


‘¢ Great God, what cold! It chills me so! 
Body and bone! Through the wood I’ll go! 
Many’s the time that I at dead 

Of night that self-same road have sped.”’ 


Lit by the moon, the pine-trees throw 
Their shadows dark o’er the sheeted snow: 
All round is hushed as death, save where 
A falling branch crashes through the air. 


The fiddler, a merry man is he, 

For he hears in his pocket clink the fee, 
His fiddle for him has so dearly bought ; 
And already he is at his home in thought. 


Like countless arms the trees they throw 
Their branches out, all swathed in snow, 
Into the night, a ghostly clan, 

Weird-like and blanched in moonlight wan. 


‘‘ Hark! What stirs there in the thicket deep? 
A hare, belike, I have scared from sleep ?’’ 

The fiddler thinks, and on he hies: 

Lo! glaring before him two flashing eyes ! 


‘‘ A dog! and starving too—that he 

Dares show his teeth that way at me? 

Be off! What’s this? One, two, three,—how ! 
Fierce eyes all round! God help me row! 


‘¢ A pack of wolves, and far and nigh 
No help! All, all alone am I!” 
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Through the forest his cries of horror ring, 
‘« Ts there no one, no one, that help will bring ?”’ 


His hair stands on end, his eyes they swim, 
He quakes, he totters in every limb, 

He is like to fall. From jaws flung wide 
He sees death threaten on every side. 


A lofty oak’s majestic trunk 

Supports him, else he must have sunk ; 
And now a tune, a wild mad thing, 
Through the eerie forest is heard to ring. 


He pulls himself up; in his trembling hand 

The bow across the strings is spanned, 

And they moan, and they groan, and they wail and sing,— 
‘« Is there no one, no one, that help will bring ? ”’ 


The wolves with eyes half blinking gaze 

At the strange, strange man in a blank amaze ; 
They have hedged their helpless victim in ; 
Huzzah! Let the merry Csardas ! begin ! 


What an eldritch din, what a hell-like strain ! 
He plays, his face writhing with fear and pain,— 


Fiddling to wolves! One moment’s pause, 
And he would have been in their ruthless jaws ! 


Never beggar poor drew such bow as he; 
"Twas now a roistering melody, 

Then a grating, groaning, agonised thing, 
Then a piercing note. Crack went a string ! 


A stream as of fire runs through every limb ; 
He shudders ; still there is that circle grim. 
One string broken—but three remain— 
Woe is me!’’ A second snaps in twain ! 


Like a beast that down to death hunted lies, 
With frantic bounds, and with hungry eyes, 
The wolves around the fiddler close, 

And fainter and fainter the music grows. 


And died with its dying tones away 

The spell that had kept the wolves at bay ; 
Round their helpless victim more near they drew; 
One stroke ! and a third string snapped in two! 








1 The Csardas is a Hungarian national dance. It is danced at every oppor-— 
tunity, and what adds to its fascination is, that the text of some popular Vodks- 
ied is associated with every favourite Csardas-tune. 
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‘¢ There is but one left! All’s up!” Like the cry 
Of a soul in its death-throe agony 

Is the sound from the one poor string he wrung: 
His arm shook, dropped, and there nerveless hung. 


With the sounds that away into silence went 
The howl of the hungry wolves is blent. 
Over his eyes falls darkness ; and dumb 
Grow his quivering lips. The end has come! 


‘« Great God, in Thy hands my soul I lay! ”’ 
On this the poor fellow swooned away. 

The victim lay senseless on the snow,— 

A demoniac howl! a flash! a blow! 


A shot! asecond! The hand that drew 

On that bevy of howling wolves was true. 

Laden with death, both charges told, 

And down in their blood two wolves were rolled. 


The rest fly off. Like a spheric-song 

Rings a sound of voices and bells! Along 
A sledge brings the hunters twain, that sped 
With such true aim the death-dealing lead. 


At the fiddler’s door hangs an image fair 
Of the Blessed Virgin; God’s mother there 
Is set in a dainty shrine, and you 

Will see his good fiddle enshrined there too. 


THEODORE MarRTIN. 
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THE OLD 


WE bring a cheerful procession 
with us when we enter the Old 
Saloon in the beginning of another 
year, bidding the gentle reader to 
a New-Year collation in the best of 
company. Our predecessors, were 
they in bodily presence here, 
would rise with all the cordiality 
of old friends to meet the fine old 
gentlemen who come marching in, 
hale and ruddy, in all the well- 
preserved force of a comely old 
age, to haunts not unfamiliar, 
where they might have shared the 
talk in ‘Maga’s’ most heroic age. 
The Queen’s Remembrancer needs 
no introduction among so many of 
his own class and profession. And 
Mr Trollope, on many accounts, as 
the son of his mother and the 
brother of our excellent Anthony, 
and for the sake of ‘ Widow Bar- 
naby’ as well as his own, will be 
ever welcome to the warmest cor- 
ner; while even Mr Frith, though 
we doubt if he is equal to the 
strain of such fine company, will 
not be out of place. What odd 
turn of fashion it is that has set 
all these venerable fathers a-recol- 
lecting, and has impelled them to 
pour forth the contents of their 
cheerful memories upon the public, 
we do not attempt to divine. The 
impulse, it is evident, has been a 
very general one, and it comes at 
a propitious moment, when, the 
time and the season being con- 
ducive to reflection, we are all 
very glad to hear what the old 
gentlemen, who have seen so many 
people, and assisted at so many 
changes, and gone through so large 
a share of the experiences of life, 
have to say to us. They have a 


great deal to say—a little too 
much, perhaps, if we might hint 
a fault—the big volumes under 
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which our table groans being, on 
the whole, too weighty in body for 
the amount of wit and wisdom 
which is contained in them; but 
this is perhaps the less a draw- 
back that large print and clean 
margins are a luxury in their way. 
We remember, however, regret- 
fully, the days when such a flood 
of good stories would have been 
the stock-in-trade for at least one 
season of those lucky persons who 
were near the centre of literary 
affairs, and got them in their 
bloom. No one nowadays can 
thus hope to set the table in a 
roar at second hand. In the very 
farthest depths of the country, the 
diner-out who counts upon making 
a point in this way will see him- 
self regarded with a stare of con- 
tempt, even by the little girls in 
the nursery, which is a step lower 
than Macaulay’s schoolboy. The 
newspapers, these restless busy- 
bodies, forestall everything. They 
make the best of jokes everybody’s 
property—indeed by dint of read- 
ing it over and over again in every 
paper, the best of jokes becomes 
stale as the oldest of Joe Millers 
in the course of two or three days. 
We will not weary the reader by 
repetition of these pleasantries: 
but yet it may not be unworthy 
of his time to cast a glance at 
those veterans of the age of Vic- 
toria, as shown, each by his own 
lantern, for the edification of the 
world. 

Before, however, we approach 
that group of old gentlemen elo- 
quent (or garrulous), all as lively 
as crickets, and full of the plea- 
sure of living—there is a graver 
figure which presents itself, the 
record of a man whose whole ex- 
istence, and not only a part of it, 
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is before us, completed by the last 

eat event which rounds the 
tale.! Everybody by this time has 
received so much information about 
Mr Darwin, that the literary his- 
torian is perplexed by a record too 
complete. If we do not know 
everything which that remarkable 
thinker was and did, it is not for 
want of details. His methods, his 
looks, his clothes, his little walks 
and his great ones, the refreshments 
he ‘* partook of,’’ to use a newspaper 
phrase, the kind of chair in which 
he sat, the manner in which he 
used his books (not, among all 
Darwin’s excellences, a usage to 
be admired or followed), are all 
before us. We do not exactly 
remember what kind of walking- 
stick he generally carried, or 
whether, if the weather were 
gloomy, he preferred an umbrella, 
like lesser men; but we have no 
doubt the question might be settled 
by a minuter study. In the three 
huge volumes which are put forth 
toembalm the philosopher’s name, 
he is observed like one of his own 
specimens under the microscope, 
and every peculiarity recorded, for 
all the world as if a philosopher 
were as important as a mollusc, 
though we can scarcely hope that a 
son of Darwin’s would commit him- 
self to such a revolutionary view. 
Shakespeare himself —heaven re- 
ward him for leaving no record 
behind him !—could not have been 
more sedulously set forth, or con- 
sidered by his belongings more 
absolutely interesting to all time. 
This assumption is the result of a 
perfectly frank and assured belief, 
and is put forth in all good faith 
—no doubt of the fact that these 
details were seriously wanted, and 
would be most devoutly received, 
having, it is evident, occurred to 
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the minds of Darwin’s heirs and 
expositors. And yet we are not 
sure that the world would have 
been much the worse had the oracle 
remained mute. The Gospel ac- 
cording to Darwin was not ex- 
actly good news to mankind, nor 
is the life of its promulgator one 
of heroic interest. Strange losses, 
uncontemplated probably in the 
first enunciation of his doctrine, 
are found to be involved in it— 
losses not solely or even chiefly 
theological; and an ideal which, 
on the whole, is not of a very 
lofty kind, and which depends 
upon many limitations and safe- 
guards of circumstance, is all that 
is to be got from the life. But 
there is one advantage in the pub- 
lication of this and kindred works, . 
that they make these unthought- 
of losses clear to us, and prove 
that the mass of mankind can 
never be Darwinian, all arguments 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 
and in spite even of all superficial 
and temporary impressions and ap- 
pearances of faith. 

Science has got so entirely the 
upper hand in our day, that it is 
very difficult for her followers to 
recognise the fact that, setting 
aside bigots and fools, all the 
world is mot of her opinion, but 
that on the contrary there are 
two distinct classes, to one of 
which her assumptions and con- 
clusions bring no conviction, and 
that not from prejudice but from 
a natural inability to see the 
facts of life in her light. Dar- 
win himself puts this condition of 
affairs very clearly, though with- 
out any such intention, when he 
says of Carlyle, with mildly indig- 
nant contempt, ‘‘He thought it a 
most ridiculous thing that any 
one should care whether a glacier 





1The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 
Darwin, F.R.S. 3 vols. 8 vo. London: John Murray. 


By his son, Francis 
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moved a little quicker or a little 
slower, or moved at all.’’ The 
gravity of this statement, full of 
subdued exasperation and _inca- 
pacity to understand the extra- 
ordinary state of mind which it 
describes, is one of the very few 
gleams of humour that illuminate 
these three huge volumes—but 
Darwin did not mean it so. To 
him that condition was one of 
sheer perversity, ignorance of the 
most invincible kind, bigotry and 
inconceivable incompetence. He 
could not in the face of facts 
conclude Carlyle to be a fool. 
Levity was not the _ character- 
istic of that philosopher’s mind. 
Yet there he stood indifferent 


to one of the first principles 
of science, not caring—not he— 
whether the glacier moved or not! 
What was a scientific man to 
think of this astonishing and wil- 
ful inability to understand ? 


We think it is worth the while 
of the enlightened to allow, that 
three-fourths of mankind at least 
are of Carlyle’s opinion. It is not 
intentional perversity ; and though 
ignorance may be a cause, it is not 
the ignorance of refusing to be- 
lieve, but the ignorance of being 
incapable of belief. Mr Darwin 
speaks with sharp contempt of 
some one who had promised to 
read his book, but with the pro- 
viso that he would not believe it ; 
—an admirable way this of be- 
ginning a. book, he says! And 
so, no doubt, it is a highly repre- 
hensible way. But nature cannot 
be gainsaid; and truth compels 
us to admit that had Mr Darwin 
borne the aspect of an angel of 
light (before such fictions were 
exploded), instead of being only 
a very well-to-do, leisurely, excel- 
lent, and amiable invalid gentle- 
man, invincible ignorance would 
still have been the plea of a great 
number of his fellow-creatures in 
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respect to his discoveries. To 
them, also, it would have remained 
a matter of indifference whether 
the glacier moved or not : and how 
the secret of life could be dis- 
covered by the dissection of 
pigeons and by poking into the 
watery entrails of a medusa, 
would still have seemed to thema 
thing impossible, almost as con- 
temptible as it is to him that 
they should not see and believe. 
We are not unaware of the 
scorn to which we are exposing 
a class with which we have much 
sympathy by thus stating their 
case. Professor Huxley, who 
has recorded his opinion that the 
carpenter who knows all that had 
happened to the world before the 
piece of chalk in his pocket could 
get into being, is a better in- 
structed man than he who had 
only studied what was going on 
upon the mere upper surface of 
the earth since then, will not be 
able to conceive the possibility of 
such a benighted state of mind. 
We have ourselves exactly the 
same feeling in respect to George 
III. for example—that excellent 
monarch who considered Shake- 
speare much overrated. We are 
of opinion that ‘‘ Hamlet ’”’ alone, 
for example, not to speak of any- 
thing greater that may have ap- 
peared on the earth, is of infin- 
itely more importance to mankind 
than the no-records of the dark 
inchoate ages of mastodons and 
megatheriums, when man was not. 
We can conceive no circumstan- 
ces in which it would be of the 
slightest interest or pleasure, or 
even entrancing horror and dis- 
may, to us to trace the develop- 
ment of mankind out of a jelly- 
bag. It is all futile—something 
resembling nonsense to our ears— 
just as it would be entirely futile 
to attempt to. convince persons like 
King George who do not believe 
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in Shakespeare. The philosophers 
on their side and we on ours are 
equally scornful and exasperated 
at this incapacity. To ‘think it 
ridiculous to care whether a glacier 
moved a little quicker or a little 
slower, or if it moved al all.’’—To 
consider ‘‘a primrose on a river’s 
brim’ to be only a yellow prim- 
rose, and nothing more. Which is 
the worse of these two incapac- 
ities? To ourselves it is the latter. 
But we do not think that we scorn 
the unpoetical soul with the same 
heat of contemptuous disdain with 
which the scientific missionary in 
the fervour of his faith scorns the 
unscientific. We recognise that 
disability—and that it is not the 
product of bigotry or of any holy 
horror of the results, or alarm lest 
Truth should take a different form 
from that to which the mind 
is primarily disposed. But the 
apostles of science do not take the 
other characteristics so mildly. 
Having thus explained our 
standpoint, and that the greatest 
discovery of the age, the theory 
which everybody tells us has en- 
tirely changed the mind of modern 
thought, is as foolishness to our 
incapable faculties, we may put 
his speculations and conclusions 
into the background and consider 
Darwin—a being within the range 
of these imperfect perceptions, and 
of whom every facility is offered 
to us to form our opinion. Indeed 
we remember no man amid all the 
range of biography who has been 
so minutely described—by himself 
in the first place, and by his son 
in the second. The record of his 
life is like a combination of the 
camera and the microscope. There 
is something of that absence of 
atmosphere and _ perspective in 
it which we find in the photo- 
graph, and of the extravagance 
of fact exaggerated, which belongs 
to the other scientific instrument. 
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There is little or no distinction 
between the small and the great, 
between essentials and details. 
But fortunately the character of 
the philosopher is one which does 
not suffer from this treatment, as 
others might. A human creature 
full of amiable tendencies, without 
any passions to confuse his path 
through the world, or temptations 
to lead him astray, or troubles to 
test his mettle, has less need than 
most of those unconscious selec- 
tions of the artist, which are want- 
ed to give a recognisable portrait. 
It is true that he had bad health, 
against which he bore up man- 
fully during the greater part of 
his life; but it was aggravated 
by no complications of moral or 
economical difficulty,—for he was 
in a position which exempted him 
from anxiety, and in which he was 
able to procure all the alleviations 
possible, to work as he liked and 
arrange his life so as to promote 
comfort in every way —circum- 
stances very different indeed from 
those of the poor man who has to 
SS failing strength 
and g pains for the daily 
bread of his children, as so many 
unconsidered martyrs have to do. 
Mr Darwin’s two hours’ work in 
the day was most creditable to 
him, and no doubt they were also 
the best of medicine, and preserved 
him in the fll moral dignity of 
usefulness when another man might 
have sunk unreproved into nullity ; 
but the praise to be awarded to him 
in these circumstances is very dif- 
ferent from that pathetic sympathy 
with which we follow the failing 
days of the unfortunate author who 
toils along to the very brink of the 
grave under the burden of a daily 
conflict. It must be allowed that 
from this point of view the pros- 
perous and well-off philosoper of 
our days stands at a disadvantage 
when his life comes to be written. 
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For the uses of the artist there 
is but a very limited interest in 
him. We remember, years ago, 
to have heard it said of an admir- 
able writer, now happily progressed 
above such troubles, that it was 
a question with him whether he 
should stay in his chamber and 
starve, or go out to deliver a lec- 
ture at the risk of breaking a 
blood-vessel, which indeed was a 
catastrophe which happened now 
and then. In the sickness of such 
a man the interest of a tragedy, 
the tenderest pathos of humanity, 
as well as the finest triumph of 
soul. over circumstances, is in- 
volved ; for the living of a help- 
less household depended upon the 
valour and heroic calm of the 
sufferer, and every moral quality 
had its share in staving off the 
crisis. Darwin, with every acces- 
sory of alleviation, and no need to 
make a stroke of his pen more 
than he found practicable, has a 
much less claim upon our sympa- 
thies. Nevertheless he has all the 
credit which belongs to patience 
and cheerfulness, where found. 
The only thing we objec is the 
undue celebration which would 
make these qualities in him sub- 
lime: a claim which that exceed- 
ingly modern, composed, right- 
thinking man would never, we feel 
sure—knowing howgmany millions 
were much more to be pitied than 
he—have made for himself. 

The facts of his life are few. 
He was a natural, lively, not over- 
educated boy, with a father before 
him whom he admired not much 
less than his son admires him, 
and the comfortable foundation of 
highly respectable and well-to-do 
kindred all round. He went out 
with the Beagle on a five years’ 
expedition, in very narrow quar- 
ters, and was constantly sea-sick— 
a most real misery—against which 
he struggled manfully. He came 
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home again with the best of repu- 
tations, both as comrade and natu- 
ralist. He married, and after a 
little trial of London, which did 
not suit him, settled down in the 
country in the greatest comfort 
and happiness for the rest of his 
days, which exceeded by some 
years the appointed threescore and 
ten. He was a little over thirty 
when he settled at Down, a country 
house in Surrey, very pretty and 
rural, if the picture is to be trusted, 
and which he arranged to his own 
liking, fitting it up for study and 
for happiness. Here during the 
course of the years he pursued his 
work with the most methodical 
regularity, fitting himself into his 
rules as he fitted his materials into 
his cupboards. His dissections, 
his examinations, his gradually 
growing theories, went on in this 
perfect leisure without pressure or 
hurry. And here from time to 
time he received everybody. of his 
way of thinking, all the most 
eminent scientific men of the day 
who could sympathise in his 
studies, and other notable per- 
sonages, and lived an admirable 
life of goodness and kindness and 
comfort and peace. Nothing 
troubled this favourite of heaven 
—though heaven, indeed, was not 
much in his thoughts. Sorrow 
would scarcely seem to have come 
near him; everything went well 
with him. And gradually, poking 
among his dead things, there was 
accorded to him the climax of a 
great discovery. Branching out 
into innumerable connections with 
every species of existence, he saw 
the meaning and the method of 
life—how it grew, how it changed, 
modified, rose to higher and higher 
heights. The starfishes and polypi 
of the Beagle’s dredging-nets thus 
opened the secrets of what we call 
creation to his intent and ever- 
inquisitive eyes. The process, like 
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the theory, begins with a jump. 
Mr Darwin never decided who or 
what formed the first watery 
bladder which possessed animal 
life; and he never made out, so 
far as we can see, what early flash 
of intuition, of imagination, sug- 
gested to himself that in this was 
the secret he sought. These two 
points of initiation have to be 
taken for granted: after them he 
found everything clear. 

The human interest of his life 
all centres in the production of this 
great theory to the world. He was 
still only turning it over in his 
mind, though its first conception 
had been years before, and he had 
fortunately communicated to two 
of his scientific friends the new 
views which had been rising in 
his mind, when another eminent 
naturalist suddenly produced a 
paper in which the same views 
were given to the world. It was 
like a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky to Darwin. He never lost his 
temper nor altogether his equan- 
imity ; but it is easy to see that 
the shock was great, and that the 
magnanimous position which he 
took up was attained not without 
amental struggle. It is thus that 
he communicates his sensations 
to Sir Charles Lyell, one of the 
friends whom he had taken into 
his confidence :— 


“ My DEAR LYELL,—Some year or 
so ago you recommended me to read 
a paper by Wallace in the ‘Annals’ 
which had interested you, and as I 
was writing to him, I knew this would 

lease him much, soI told him. He 
as to-day sent me the enclosed, and 
asked me to forward it to you. Your 
words have come true with a venge- 
ance, that I should be forestalled. 
You said this when I explained to 
you here very briefly my views on 
Natural Selection depending on the 
struggle for existence. I never saw a 
more striking coincidence : if Wallace 
had my MS. sketch written out in 
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1842, he could not have made a better 
short abstract! Even his terms now 
stand as heads of my chapters. Please 
return me the MS., which he does not 
say he wishes me to publish; but I 
shall, of course, at once write and offer 
to send it to any journal. So all my 
originality, whatever it may amount 
to will be smashed, though my book, 
if it will ever have any value, will 
not be deteriorated, as all the labour 
consists in the application of the 
theory.” 


Here for the first time the mild 
and good philosopher has our ful- 
lest sympathy. To work out this 
wonderful new thing, so startling, 
so novel, likely to set the world 
aflame,—to go on elaborating the 
theory in peace, with no fear of 
any competition, and suddenly to 
wake up with a start, to find an- 
other man occupying your ground, 
cutting the earth from under your 
feet, appearing in the glory that is 
yours! It is impossible to imagine 
a greater intellectual shock, a 
more dreadful incident. And it 
is a refreshment to the weary 
spirit, tired of too much perfection, 
to find that our philosopher really 
does feel it like a man. A few 
days later he writes again to Lyell, 
with many apologies, sorry to 
trouble him in a mere personal 
affair, ashamed to be so much 
moved, yet full of hesitations 
and doubt—half magnanimous, 
half discouraged. 


“There is nothing in Wallace's 
sketch which is not written out much 
fuller in my sketch, copied out in 1844, 
and read by Hookersome dozen years 
ago. Abouta year ago I sent a short 
sketch, of which I have a copy, of my 
views to Asa Gray so that I could 
most truly say and prove that I take 
nothing from Wallace. I should be 
extremely glad now to publish a 
sketch of my general views in about 
a dozen pages or so: but I cannot 
persuade myself that I can do so hon- 
ourably. Wallace says nothing about 
vublication, and I enclose his letter. 
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But as I had not intended to publish 
any sketch, can I do so honourably 
because Wallace has sent me an out- 
line of his doctrine? I would far 
rather burn my whole book than that 
che or any other man should think I 
had behaved in a paltry spirit.” 


‘*My good dear friend, forgive 
me,’’ he says at the end ; ‘this is 
a trumpery letter, influenced by 
trumpery feelings.”” The reader, 
however, will sympathise more 
with Darwin in this vexatious 
event than in moments more serene 
and cloudless. His anxiety and 
annoyance are exceedingly natural 
and human; and we are glad to 
find that though his principles are 
so exalted, his feelings are those of 
ordinary men. The conclusion of 
the matter was that a joint publi- 
cation took place by means of the 
Linnean Society—Sir C. Lyell and 
Dr Hooker appearing, it would 
seem, as guarantors of Darwin’s 


real priority; and Mr Wallace ac- 
cepted, with equal magnanimity, 
whatever loss of prestige may thus 


have happened to him. ‘‘The 
interest excited was intense,’’ Sir 
Joseph Hooker reports. ‘‘ After the 
meeting it was talked over with 
bated breath. Lyell’s approval, 
and perhaps on a small scale mine, 
as his lieutenant in the affair, rather 
overawed the Fellows, who would 
otherwise have flown out against 
the doctrine.” It is satisfactory 
to find from this that the fathers 
of the faith are very influential in 
the Church of Science as well as 
elsewhere. 

This justificatory and limited 
publication for the ://uminati was 
followed by what Darwin calls an 
Abstract of his opinions, eventually 
growing into the work upon the 
‘ Origin of Species,’ with which the 
world is now so well acquainted. 
The letters which concern the com- 
position of this book and its publi- 
cation, and all the hesitations and 
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difficulties of the author about his 
style, and about the clearness and 
fulness of his statement—for cop. 
cerning his facts and deductions 
he did not hesitate—in which we 
have glimpses of the brotherhood 
around him, who appear vaguely as 
his backers-up throughout every. 
thing—are full of interest, and oc- 
cupy a great part of the second vol- 
ume with matter more manly and 
satisfactory than the long-drawn- 
out narrative of his habits and 
ways. The excitement grows as the 
work gets nearer and nearer to pub- 
lication, and Mr Murray offers the 
handsomest terms, and gives the 
most flattering opinion. Darwin, 
it appears, was very nervous about 
his style, and very humble-minded, 
not standing upon any literary 
amour propre. After they have 
all said their say, he begs that his 
MS. may be sent by careful mes- 
senger, and plainly directed, toa 
lady who is ‘‘an excellent judge 
of style, and is going to look out 
for errors for me.’’ This lady 
‘‘found only two or three obscure 
sentences,’’ which gave him heart; 
but another lady judging dlfferent- 
ly, ‘‘ makes him tremble.” 

At last the book is out, and the 
friends await, with the eager sus- 
pense of conspirators, the effect of 
that bombshell thrown into the 
world. But indeed it is scarcely 
just to describe the attitude of Dar- 
win’s friends as that of suspense. 
They rushed themselves into the 
field to further the success which 
they had predicted. Review after 
review from those excellent seconds 
pressed upon the world the qualities 
of the new work. Professor Huxley, 
the most energetic of all, not only 
devoted an article in ‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ to its discussion, but by 
a brilliant chance found means to 
blow a trumpet loud and long from 
those watch-towers of the ‘ Times,’ 
whence voices carry over all the 
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world. The firmament rang with 
Darwin: from the other side of 
the Channel and the other side of 
the Atlantic came answering notes. 
With an enthusiasm that does 
them credit, these friends who 
had been in his secret—to whom 
the new philosophy had been first 
disclosed—vied with each other in 
magnifying and recommending it 
.each to his public: and the result 
was a success beyond their highest 
dreams. A great number of the 
leading scientific men of the day 
were entirely converted to Dar- 
win’s views; and with a curious 
sudden sweep of universal recep- 
tion his very phrases, his termin- 
ology, got into the language. 
Professor Huxley says justly, in 
the curious and _ characteristic 
chapter upon the ‘‘ Reception of 
the Origin of Species,’’ where, by 
way of expounding the manner 
in which ‘‘instructed and . fair- 
judging men”’ were led to embrace 
Darwin’s views, he gives a full 
account of his own experiences in 
regard to them—that the change in 
common sentiment since the time 
at which that book was presented 
to the world is so startling, that 
he is sometimes inclined to think 
his memories dreams. It és a 
startling change. We use words 
such as evolution, natural selec- 
tion, and the survival of the fittest, 
as the best and most widely known 
symbols of thought, which nobody 
‘can mistake. Thousands of people, 
who have never read a word of 
Darwin’s books, who neither agree 
with him, nor understand him, nor 
care about the matter, do this 
with the simplicity of an established 
certainty. We do not think, for 
all this, that the faith is so 
thorough or so operative as be- 
lievers think it is; for, after all, 
the number of instructed persons 
in the profounder depths of science 
is small, and the uninstructed, who 
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are multitudinous, and who are 
content to accept a system of 
doctrine like this on the assertion 
of those scientific teachers whose 
sway is the fashion of our age, 
are on the whole very lame adher- 
ents, and would not for an hour 
resist any strong turn of the tide 
in another direction. For there is 
nothing whatever in this creed to 
delight, or console, or satisfy any 
human spirit, neither can it have 
any active influence upon what 
men do, or the course of their 
lives. It demands nothing of 
them save acquiescence in matters 
too recondite for the ignorant. 
Faith, indeed,—a faith consum- 
mate and complete, but with no 
practical nor yet any emotional 
side—a faith which tends to no- 
thing, which requires neither the 
test of works nor the wholesome 
discipline of practice. The influ- 
ence of such a system can never 
enter deeply into the nature or 
the being of men. 

Mr Darwin himself was not 
unfrequently questioned as to the 
effect of his system upon his 
religious principles, and whether 
it could be held in conjunction 
with a belief in God and immor- 
tality, questions which he had no 
right to be asked, and to which he 
was cautious in replying. There 
is, however, a sufficient exposition 
of his own sentiments given in the 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Religion ’’ in the 
first volume of the present work. 
The picture it gives is interesting, 
but not encouraging. 


“Formerly I was led by feelings 
such as those just referred to (although 
I do not think that the religious senti- 
ment was ever strongly developed in - 
me), to the firm conviction of the ex- 
istence of God and the immortality of 
the soul. In my journal I wrote that, 
whilst standing in the midst of the 
grandeur of a Brazilian forest, ‘it is 
not possible to give an adequate 
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idea of the higher feelings of wonder 
and admiration and devotion which 
fill and elevate the mind.’ I well re- 
member my conviction that there is 
more in man than the mere breath 
of his body. But now the grandest 
scenes would not cause any such con- 
victions and feelings to rise in my 
mind. It may be truly said that lam 
like aman who has become colour 
blind. . . . Another source of convic- 
tion is the existence of God connected 
with the reason and not with the feel- 
ings. This follows from the extreme 
difficulty, or rather impossibility, of 
conceiving this immense and wonder- 
ful Universe, including man, with his 
capacity of looking far backwards 
and far into futurity, as the result of 
blind chance or necessity. When 
thus reflecting, I feel compelled. to 
look to a First Cause having an intelli- 
gent mind, in some degree analogous 
to that of man: and I deserve to be 
called a theist. But then arises the 
doubt, Can the mind of man, which 
has, as I fully believe, been developed 
from a mind as low as that possessed 
by the lowest animals, be trusted when 
it draws such grand conclusions ?” 


Words more profoundly mourn- 
ful than these were never spoken ; 
but Darwin does not seem to have 
felt them to be so. He states this 
appalling thought very calmly as 
one of many reflections—grave, 
but no more important than a 
hundred others; yet how deeply 
it goes to the root, not only of 
every hope, but of all imagination, 
reason, every noble faculty with 
which our race has credited itself. 
‘¢ What a piece of work is a man! 
How noble in reason, how infinite 
in faculties! in form and moving, 
how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in ap- 
prehension, how likeagod!’’ And 
yet, says this philosopher, with 
another meaning than Hamlet’s, 
‘¢ What to me is this quintessence 
of dust?”’ It will throw an almost 
equally dreary yet not so hope- 
less light upon this conclusion, to 
quote another change that had 


come over Darwin’s capacities and 
thoughts. 


“I have said that in one respect 
my mind has changed during the last 
twenty or thirty years. Up to the 
age of thirty or beyond it, poetry of 
many kinds—such as the works of 
Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Shelly—gave me great 
pleasure ; and even as a schoolboy | 
took intense delight in Shakespeare, 


especially in the historical plays, [' 


have also said that formerly pictures 
gave me considerable, and music very 
great, delight. But now, for many 
years, I cannot endure to read a line 
of poetry: I have tried lately to read 
Shakespeare, and found it so intoler- 
ably dull that it nauseated me. | 
have also lost my taste for pictures 
and music. I retain some taste for 
fine scenery, but it does not cause me 
the exquisite delight which it formerly 
did. . . . This curious and lament- 
able loss of the higher zsthetic tastes 
is all the odder, as books on history, 
biographies, and travels, and essays 
on all sorts of subjects, interest me as 
much as ever they did. My mind 
seems to havebecome a sort of machine 
for grinding general laws out of large 
collections of facts; but why this 
should have caused the atrophy of 
that part of the brain alone on which 
the higher tastes depend, I cannot 
conceive.” 


It is, however, strictly logical 
that this should have been—almost 
too much so, allowing for the 
usual caprice of human _ nature, 
which seldom does so_ exactly 
what is expected of it. One who 
is deeply convinced that the mind 
of man has developed out of the 
lowest movements of instinct, and 
owns no higher origin than the 
blind struggle for food and safety 
by which a medusa wriggles into 
solidity and gets itself bones and 
muscles, must naturally be nause- 
ated by Shakespeare—for Shake- 
speare is a tremendous nut for an 
evolutionist to crack. He may 
doubt or reject the existence of 
God, but he cannot reject the fact 
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of that supreme and sovran poet. 
It must, one would think, have 
been a relief to him to find Shake- 
speare sickening, in the light of 
that immeasurable contempt which 
can put no faith in any ‘grand 
conclusion ’’ arrived at by a thing 
brought out of mud and slime, like 
the mind of man. It shows, how- 
ever, the perfect honesty and good 
faith of Darwin, that he admits 
this damaging result—or, perhaps, 
a certain comfortable satisfaction 
with himself which did not see 
how damaging it was. 

We may add, however, to con- 
sole the reader, that he found in 
‘‘novels, which are works of 
imagination, though not of a 
very high order, a wonderful re- 
lief and pleasure.’’ The novelist, 
though blessed by the sage, is thus 
snubbed at the same time, and 
taught to know his place. Dar- 
win ‘likes all,” so long as they 
do not end unhappily: it was a 
survival, perhaps, in the philoso- 
pher’s fully developed mind, of 
that rudimentary state in which 
the higher poetry and sensations 
of sublimity and devotion were 
necessary to the wellbeing of his 
soul. 

It is most curious to the ordi- 
nary looker-on to find that the 
conclusions which produce this un- 
fortunate and stupefied state of 
mind were published with verit- 
able enthusiasm, and __ received 
with shouts of triumph. One 
asks why? for no doubt the 
feeling which Darwin had in the 
Brazilian forest—and which lesser 
men do not go so far to seek, 
but sometimes find in the calm 
and solitude of nature in many 
a milder scene at home— was 
better worth having than the con- 
victions of nothingness to which 
his discoveries brought him. One 
would have thought that the sys- 
tem which produced such a result 
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would be received with regret 
rather than triumph. Truth at 
any price is, no doubt, the thing 
to be sought after, and not to be 
rejected, when fully ascertained 
and understood, however bitter it 
may be. For our own part, 
however, we think that a truth 
so entirely inoperative is very 
dearly purchased by the loss of 
our Shakespeare, even if it did 
not involve the loss of our God. 
To be caught up, whenever we have 
any lovely image presented to us, 
by the horrible reflection that no 
‘* grand conclusion ”’ is to be trust- 
ed in that comes out of that de- 
veloped mud which we call the 
human mind ; to lose the percep- 
tion of the beautiful both in art 
and nature; and to hope for noth- 
ing better than to become ‘‘a ma- 
chine for grinding general laws out 
of large collections of fact,”’ is an 
appalling progress. It is better 
in every sense, we should say, te 
believe that we come ‘trailing 
clouds of glory”’ from ‘‘ God, who 
is our home’’—better to feel His 
presence, while we can, in forest 
silence and mountain heights— 
better to take comfort in a beauti- 
ful imagination of His protection 
and lofty magnificent companion- 
ship. Should it end in nothing 
after all, we could at least sustain 
no injury, for we should never be 
any the wiser: no disappointment 
could await us on the other side of 
death if there is no other side ; and 
we should in the meantime have 
the support of our God, the com- 
pany of our poets, the great and 
beautiful thought that we are made 
in His image, and that, instead of 
being capable of no great conclu- 
sion, the human mind is never 
wholly incapable even in its lowest 
forms of being awakened to what 
we consider the highest conclu- 
sions of all. On the lowest 
as well as on the highest ground, 
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we should think this preferable. 
But it is with the men of science 
as with the French novelists, who 
have persuaded their world to be- 
lieve that in accepting the facts of 
life indiscriminately, truth com- 
pels them to place in disgusting 
prominence the exceptional hor- 
rors of vice. It may be very old- 
fashioned to believe that all truth 
cannot be got at by dissection, any 
more than that all human ex- 
perience should be acquired in the 
stews. We cannot accept either 
investigation as a martyrdom for 
truth—and surely both are wonder- 
ful curtailments of human happi- 
ness. Darwin, being very prosper- 
ous and well-to-do—a man happy 
in his surroundings, backed up by 
congenial friends and every circum- 
stance of comfort, with no strain 
upon him of body or mind except 
such as arose from the delicacy 
of his health, a drawback which 
many inferior men bear with 
patience—did not suffer, it would 
appear, from the consequences 
which he admits so frankly. He 
does not seem to have regretted his 
Milton—he did not regret the loss 
of that ‘‘sense of sublimity ’’ which 
he supposes must have been all it 
meant when he felt devotion and 
reverence rise within him in the 
tropical forest. But yet what a seri- 
ous loss these things would be to 
mankind! The greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, if that 
were our leading principle, would 
protest almost as warmly against 
such a sacrifice as the Christian 
does. The gain would seem to 
bear no proportion at all to the 
infinite and unspeakable loss. 

A whimsical reflection occurs to 
us, which we do not ask the reader 
to accept, save as a suggestion for 
his own fancy. The teachers of 
mankind have been usually poor, 
and exposed to the fullest strain 
of the inconveniences of life. Is 


there perhaps a safeguard in this 
circumstance? is it more easy for 
the well-to-do philosophers to cut 
off scornfully or with indifference 
those consolations and prospects 
which enable the mass of men to 
hold on their way without break- 
ing down? Leisure, wealth, good 
fortune, superiority to the tug of 
everyday struggles, do they per- 
haps tend to make a teacher callous 
to the sinister effects of his teach- 
ings? - We have lately seen a great 
scientific authority propound to 
the world a string of classical 
platitudes for the cure of low 
spirits, which he confessed to be 
a weakness of his own, and this 
to men who had toil and weariness, 
and poverty and care, and sorrow 
and bereavement to encounter! 
Darwin, however, did not require 
even this resource: he had endless 
occupation in his researches, which 
evidently counterbalanced the loss 
of the poetry. The same routine 
which supports a monk, and keeps 
him from thinking of anything 
deeper than his monastic rule, 
supported, but in a more genial 
way, the scientific investigator. 
He was a good man, conscious of 
discharging all his duties with a 
perfection which the higher stand- 
ard of religion seldom permits 
even to the best: mo sense of 
being an unprofitable servant ever 
seems to have crossed his mind. 
He was thoroughly amiable, kind- 
hearted, friendly to all. He was 
not even polemical: a gentle dis- 
dain of ignorance is the only 
sentiment less than kind which 
we find in him. To be sure, 
the greater part of the world 
lay in the region of this compas- 
sionate disdain; but it was purely 
theoretical, and interfered practi- 
cally with none of his relationships. 
And he was a completely success- 
ful man. His name is placed 


among the greatest of his genera- 
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tion—perhaps, according to con- 
temporary opinion, there is none 
sogreat. The dissatisfaction, which 
it used to be supposed was a sym- 
bol of man’s higher nature, which 
could not find absolute content 
in anything on earth, did not exist 
in Darwin, or at least there is no 
evidence of it. He was thoroughly 
satisfied with his work and _ its 
results, with his conditions and cir- 
cumstances and himself. But for 
his constitutional malady, which 
did not however shorten his life, 
he seems to have lived and died 
a man without a grievance, con- 
tented and comfortable. There is 
a Scotch proverb which expresses 
roughly but forcibly the apprecia- 
tion of the good things of this 
life entertained by a poor and 
hardly-living populace in admira- 
tion yet depreciation of the so-well- 
to-do —‘‘If they get heeven at 
the hinder end, they may say they 
were never out o’ it.” And Dar- 
win did not particularly care for 
heaven at the hinder end. Let us 
hope that in the higher satisfac- 
tion of finding something far better 
than he had ever conceived, he has 
accepted now with equanimity the 
position of the ignorant, learning 
how many more things there are in 
heaven and earth than were dreamt 
of in his philosophy. 

It is taking nothing from the 
credit of the gentlemen who have 
each presented the world this 
Christmas with several volumes of 
recollections, to say that they ne- 
cessarily come a long way after 
Darwin. They are all successful 
and distinguished men; but they 
do not count among the two or 
three who give character to a gen- 
eration. The first place in impor- 
tance and interest naturally falls to 
Sir Frederick Pollock,! whose mys- 
terious and picturesque title of 


can tell us. 
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Queen’s Remembrancer is ex- 
plained at the end of his book for 
the benefit of ladies and other ig- 
norant persons. But we will not 
quote that explanation. Let us 
rather take the suggestion of the 
name itself, and picture to our- 
selves that well-known, tall, erect, 
and vigorous figure at her Majesty’s 
elbow, reverentially jogging from 
time to time the royal memory, and 
keeping details that might have 
slipped from it, before the Queen. 
It is, however, equally well known 
that no one in her Majesty’s 
dominions has less need to have 
her memory jogged, and that the 
Queen possesses in perfection that 
especially courteous and delightful 
royal memory for both things and 
faces, which is the greatest compli- 
ment which a sovereign can pay 
her subjects: so it is well that 
the Remembrancer should have 
certain legal matters to occupy his 
time withal. Sir Frederick gives us 
the lighter social record of a long 
and honourable life. The draw- 
back of such books is one that 
will at once occur to the most 
superficial reader. It is their 
nature to give us a very imperfect 
glimpse of their author. He must 
be the chief figure, however modest 
in respect to his own advantages 
or reticent about his circumstances 
he may be; and yet, in nature 
of things, he can give us nothing 
but a half picture, keeping back 
by far the most interesting por- 
tions of his life, and leaving all 
that is most likely to teach or 
instruct us in obscurity. 

It is, indeed, rather of his sur- 
roundings than of himself that he 
The people he has 
met, the public events in which 
he has been involved, the lives of 
his contemporaries, so far as law 
and good manners will let him; 
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—all which conditions limit the 
capabilities of his narrow canvas. 
In short, the reminiscences and re- 
collections of living writers gener- 
ally come to be more or less a 
record of social gossip, with here 
and there a good story. The good 
stories are the plums in the mix- 
ture ; and perhaps this is the only 
way in which the flying 40n-mots 
of a generation can be preserved. 
Such books are at their best when 
they give us a series of illustra- 
tive side-lights upon the notable 
figures of their time. When they 
succeed in this, they admit thou- 
sands of readers otherwise never 
likely to be promoted to such hon- 
our into the best company, with 
often greater satisfaction and a 
pleasure more complete than act- 
ual admission would procure. For 
there are no discouragements in 
the society which is opened to us 
in a book. We cannot be snubbed 
even by the most rampant histo- 
rian. The man of science cannot 
smile contemptuous at us; nor the 
fine lady ask, with her curved eye- 
brows, what we are doing there. 
We are favoured guests every- 
where, and always at our ease, 
catching the joke as it flies; never 
making mistakes of names, or fix- 
ing our attention upon the wrong 
person. This is delightfully the 
case when we are in Sir Frederick’s 
company, where all the best people 
are to be met with. There are draw- 
backs, it is true, and as we are about 
to show how good this method 
is, we may deliver our soul at 
once by showing how bad now and 
then it can be. There is, for in- 
stance, a good deal more of this 
sort of thing in Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock’s volumes than we should ex- 
pect from such a writer :— 


“24th March.—Dined at John 
Murray’s. Dr Curston, Sir Justin 


Shiel, Elwin editor of ‘Quarterly,’ and 
Layard. 
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“7th April—Dinner. at home, 
Dean of Westminster and Mrs 


Trench, Lacaita, John Murray, &c, 
In evening, Thackeray, Babbage, &c, 
“13th April.—Dined with J. W, 
Parker. Sir George Cornwall Lewis, 
Owen, Hodges, Lord Bury, &c.” 


Or this, a few pages further on:— 


“12th Fanuary.—Acted proverbs 
at 59 Montagu Square, in which the 
whole family appeared—F. and W.,, 
both now at Trinity, under the names 
of Mr Newcovurt and Mr Trincolo- 
camby. 

“11th February.—At dinner, Alfred 
Tennyson, Spedding, Tyndal, Wil- 
liam Herschell. 

“17th February.—Dined with Wool- 
mer, with whom Tennyson usually 
stayed at this time when in London, 
Met here Syeddeng, F. Palgrave 
(with whom Tennyson used to stay), 
A. T. read to us ‘The Aylmers’ and 
‘The Lincolnshire Farmer,’ the 
names of which were not then defi- 
nitely fixed.” 


Now these names, and especially 
the last, may make the mouths 
water of innocent country-folk who 
might have liked to be there. But 
is it worth paper and print? Sir 
Frederick, however, has a great 
deal that is pleasant and profitable 
to tell us. He affords us a de- 
lightful glimpse, though exceed- 
ingly reticent and self-restrained, 
into the existence of one of those 
great legal families in which the 
principle of heredity, such as it is, 
tells with fuller force and more 
agreeably than in any other sphere. 
Perhaps we should say professional 
rather than legal ; for though there 
is no evidence that literary genius 
descends, but rather, we think, the 
reverse—or indeed that original 
genius of any kind reproduces it- 
self—there is no doubt that families 
of great lawyers, great churchmen, 
great doctors and soldiers, do 
abound. Something, we presume, 
in the habit of work which is 
needed to form a very successful 
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career in one of the learned pro- 
fessions, gets into the blood of the 
unborn clergyman, lawyer, or phy- 
sician ; while the soldierly impulses 
are even more sharply and distinct- 
ly transmitted. In the case of the 
Pollocks, the succession is not only 
from father to son, but from father 
to sons in the plural—a still more 
remarkable result. And the reader 
can scarcely fail to be interested 
in the dignified figure of the Chief 
Baron, whom we can trace to old 
age from the time when he appears 
driving to circuit, a successful bar- 
rister, in his travelling carriage. 
with his clerks in the rumble, after 
a fashion which is also referred to 
by Mr Adolphus Trollope in his 
Recollections—a custom long aban- 
doned, but which was indispensable 
in the first quarter of the century, 
when a barrister ‘‘ might hire a post- 
chaise, or might ride his own horse 
or even a hired one; but he must not 
travel by a stage-coach or put up at 
a hotel.’”” The Pollock coach held 
a small boy or two on occasion, 
and there were delightful discus- 
sions on the road, and sights by 
the way, to which the now vener- 
able lawyer who writes, returns 
with a fond and softened recol- 
lection. The rise and progress of 
the second Frederick Pollock 
grows naturally and _ pleasantly 
out of the paternal career, which 
gradually passes into the back- 
ground of the picture: and pre- 
sently, before we know, we are 
assisting at the growth and educa- 
tion of another of the name, whose 
appearances in some recent power- 
ful and conclusive letters in the 
warm political controversies which 
move us all so much to-day, were by 
no means the first that the public 
has heard of a third Frederick Pol- 
lock, destined. in all probability to 
carry to high distinction the pater- 
nal name. Sir Frederick is so care- 
ful of not thrusting his domestic 
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affairs into his recollections, that 
it is with a certain pleasure in our 
own ingenuity that we thus read 
between the lines. 

T6 say that the present head 
of this potent family has encoun- 
tered most people that were worth 
meeting in his generation is al- 
most umnecessary. The reader 
will meet them too in the lively 
pages of these recollections, with 
varying degrees of pleasure. Sir 
Frederick’s own legal experiences 
come in pleasantly to afford us a 
glimpse of the details of that pro- 
fession which is so largely re- 
inforced from among the young 
men of the period, and contains 
perhaps more agreeable company 
and a greater power of brilliant 
conversation than any other. Pro- 
fessional experiences are always 
most generally interesting at their 
beginning, and the account of the 
early life at circuit and first start 
of the young barrister is very 
pleasant reading. Here is Sir 
Frederick’s tale of his first pro- 
fessional appearance. He had, so 
to speak, breathed the legal atmos- 
phere all his life, from the time 
when he travelled the round of 
assizes in his father’s family coach ; 
but even this familiarity did not 
deliver him from the alarms of 
the new beginner. 


“The fee on’ my brief was two 
guineas, and it was the simplest and 
plainest of all possible cases. It fell 
to me, of course, to examine the first 
witness. I knew my brief by heart, 
but got up in the greatest funk to my 
duty. The court swam_round me. 
I did not know what questions I 
asked or what answers came from the 
witness-box; and sat down thinking 
it was all over with me, and wishing 
the floor would open to let me dis- 
appear as completely and quickly as 
possible. At the close of the case a 


little scrap of paper, two inches square, 
was passed to me in the cleft of the 
crier’s white wand; and to my vast 
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surprise and pleasure I read a note 
from Dundas which said: ‘You ex- 
amined your witnesses quite like an 
old and experienced hand, reminding 
us of your sire. 4 


*O patri Pollock, 
Filius Pollockior.’” 


The society which we find in 
these volumes is one which be- 
gins to grow luminous with the 
light that gathers about the past, 
though many of its actors still re- 
main. The tender glow which 
some of Thackeray’s recent and 
unexpected letters have thrown 
upon it, comes back in a pleasant 
reflection from the names we meet 
at every turn. Thackeray himself 
comes in occasionally in friendly 
mention, and Brookfield, who ‘‘ was 
always very delightful to listen to 
in the pulpit, and full of varied 
illustrations from life and _litera- 
ture.” There is also a very genial 
and charming little sketch of Far- 
aday, to turn to another kind of 
society, in which the gentle 
William Spottiswoode, beloved of 
everybody, has also a niche and a 
word of affectionate appreciation. 
But we turn with still greater plea- 
sure to Sir Frederick’s sketches, 
here and there repeated, of Car- 
lyle. The following glimpse of him 
is as true as vivid :— 


«‘ He was most severe about Parlia- 
ments and parliamentary representa- 
tives and all the apparatus that be- 
longed to it, including registration of 
voters; and as he knew what I should 
shortly be doing in the country, he 
fell foul of revising barristers, and 
chaffed and laughed at me in the 
heartiest and absurdest of ways, to 
my great delight and amusement. 
For as always happened when I saw 
him in later years, and he used to 
break forth in his wild and strange 
way, I did not believe he meant half 
of what he said. It was grim enough 
very often; but there was always a 
great deal of latent humour in it all. 
In the midst of his most trenchant de- 
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nunciations there would be a twinkle 
of the eye and a laugh and a sort of 
quiet mental dig in the ribs, as much 
as to say, ‘You must not think this 
is all quite serious.’ I do not mean 
to assert that I never heard him say 
intentionally rude and unjust things, 
for he did so; but they were the ex- 
ception and not the rule. So that on 
the whole his conversation was most 
genial and delightful, especially when 
he was telling of his own early days 
and about Annandale, or recounting 
some curious anecdote from history, 
when one could listen to him with the 
most perfect admiration.” 


Here is another instance. Car- 
lyle and Pollock were seated to- 
gether at a dinner-party given by 
Lord Houghton, at which the tiny 
politician, Louis Blanc, was one of 
the guests :— 


“He asked if I would like to be 
introduced to him after dinner. I 
answered rather emphatically, ‘No, 
thank you!’ which amused him. 
Presently afterwards it happened 
that with the same words I succes- 
sively declined several dishes and 
wines that were handed round, and 
Carlyle remarked, ‘So it’s always 
No, thank you,’ and he got into one 
of his uncontrollable and boisterous 
fits of merriment, laughing enormous- 
ly every time I repeated No, thank 
you. I could not help joining in the 
laugh, until at last Milnes called out 
to us and wanted to be admitted to 
share the joke, which of course was 
impossible with Louis Blanc sitting 
opposite to us; and so it passed. This 
was one of the frequent instances of 
Carlyle’s power of enjoying fun, and 
no one who had often seen him in 
this mood could bear to hear him de- 
scribed as the morose and ill-natured 
person he was after his death made to 
appear to have been.” 


We may be allowed to pause, 
for personal motives, upon Sir 
Frederick’s charming description, 
in one of his northern journeys, of 
the interesting house of Dalemain, 
near Ulleswater, with its fine oak- 
carvings and relics of the early 
Georgian age, in which there died 
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—very lately—an old and esteemed 
contributor to this Magazine, Miss 
Hasell, whose fine culture and 
knowledge of foreign and clas- 
sical literature have often en- 
riched our pages, and whose vol- 
umes on Tasso and Calderon were 
published in the series of ‘‘ Foreign 
Classics’’ several years ago. Sir 
Frederick speaks of an impromptu 
visit here, in which ‘‘ the sudden- 
ness of my introduction and the 
heartiness of my welcome remind- 
ed me of a scene in Mr Ward’s 
novels.’’ It was, indeed, very like 
the delightful and stately country- 
house into which the hero of an 
old-fashioned novel used to be 
suddenly introduced, to find his 
fate there. Our contributor was 
the sister of the Squire, and in 
her vigorous and cordial middle- 
age seemed likely still to have a 
long life before her, when we shared 
Sir Frederick’s experience a few 
months ago. It is one defect, 
among many advantages, of the 
anonymous system, that such a 
name as hers does not immedi- 
ately appear before the public with 
half the brilliancy really belonging 
to it. Many of the finest studies 
of classical subjects that have ap- 
peared during a course of years in 
these pages were from her pen. 
No trumpets were blown about 
her Greek, nor did she herself, or 
her friends, put it forth as a mir- 
aculous thing: for the ‘‘ higher 
education of women ”’ had not be- 
come a fashionable craze at the 
time when she pursued her studies 
without fuss or notoriety, with 
that love of learning for itself 
which alone makes a real scholar. 
And her knowledge of the modern 
languages was equally thorough, 
which is a thing not so_ usual 
among classical scholars. Nor 
was she less warm a student of 
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the peculiarities of her own beau- 
tiful Lake country than of matters 
more recondite,- but loved her 
mountains as only mountaineers 
can. It gives us a curious sense 
of the long extent of these Recol- 
lections, to note that this accom- 
plished lady could have been only 
a child in the Dalemain nursery 


when Mr Pollock, as_ revising 
barrister in Cumberland, passed 
that way. 


He was himself, we are remind- 
ed, a lover of the same rich and 
noble poetry, and one of the first 
translators of Dante after Carey, 
whose version, with all its defects, 
will probably turn out the most 
robust and long-lived of al the 
translations. Sir Frederick tells 
an amusing story of a nurse who 
had attended him through a long 
illness, and who on an after-occa- 
sion, in course of reading aloud 
to another patient, came to the 
name of Dante, and paused to say 
with natural pride, ‘‘ I know him.” 
‘‘This somewhat surprising state- 
ment led to inquiry, and the nurse 
said, ‘Yes: he is a great friend of 
Sir Frederick Pollock. There is 
a bust of him on his staircase. 
He is a very severe-looking gen- 
tleman.’ ”’ 

Mr Adolphus Trollope’s book ! 
(by the way he calls himself 
throughout, and is called by every- 
body, Tom, which is much more 
characteristic and natural) is more 
autobiographical than Sir Frede- 
rick Pollock’s. There is no veil 
between him and his public, with 
whom his family has already so 
many relations. It is something 
like a contradiction in terms of 
our refusal to acknowledge the 
principle of heredity as concerns 
literary genius, to find in Mr Trol- 
lope’s volumes the mother and her 
sons, all three of whom have taken 





1 What I Remember. 


By T. A. Trollope. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
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so good a rank among the novelists 
of their time. Especially in the 
case of Mrs Trollope and her 
younger son Anthony is the con- 
tradiction palpable. There is some- 
thing, perhaps, in the difference of 
sex which changes the conditions, 
a mother transmitting to her son, 
a father to his daughter (as in the 
case of the Thackerays), the almost- 
incommunicable light. Mr Trol- 
lope will not object when we say 
that the picture he gives us 
of his mother, which is at once 
more full and more tender than 
that quite unexpected revelation 
of her which Mr Anthony Trol- 
lope gave to the world in his auto- 
biography, is the most interest- 
ing part of his book. In Mrs 
Trollope’s time the art of bio- 
graphy, it is to be supposed, was 
not so generally employed as now, 
and it would not seem to have 
struck anybody that the life of 
this woman, which now seems to 
us to furnish one of the most 
pathetic chapters of literary his- 
tory, was anything remarkable. 
That a woman finding herself quite 
unexpectedly in possession of a 
hitherto unsuspected quality should 
use it vigorously for the redemp- 
tion and support of her family, with 
labour and devotion which were 
heroic, would appear to have been 
considered by all around her the 
natural thing to do—a thing indeed 
so natural, so much in the course 
of events, as to call for no particu- 
lar notice. It says much for the 
robust character of the race, and 
the high sense of duty existing in 
the English middle class, that this 
should have been so. It was, in- 
deed, a commonplace for our 


mothers to do everything that wo- 
men could do for their children, 
and whether it happened to be in 
the unseen labours of the domestic 
interior, or work of a more con- 
spicuous description, made pro- 
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bably little difference; but the 


present generation, which thinks it. 


necessary to seek a_ professional 
nurse for every malady, and dismiss 
every son and even daughter to 
struggle for themselves as soon as 
there is any possibility of so doing, 
may well wonder at the indomita- 
ble woman who was the sole sup- 
port of all belonging to her, and 
never claimed, or, so far as is 
apparent, ever thought of any 
special credit in so doing. We do 
not remember personally to have 
felt any particular admiration for 
the ‘Widow Barnaby.’ The fic- 
tion which pleases in one cycle of 
time is often not satisfactory in 
another. But she was received 
with (enthusiasm in her day and 
was one of the most popular of 
creations. If, however, we had 
ever undervalued Mrs Trollope’s 
chief achievement in fiction, a 
knowledge of the circumstances 
under which the work was done— 
which brought her in apparently a 
large amount of money as well as 
fame—would for ever close the 
critic’s mouth. She was the wife 
of a struggling and crotchety bar- 
rister, who did little in his own 
profession, and seems to have 
attempted various other expedi- 
ents of money-making with a per- 
petual bad luck which reacted 
on his nervous system, and added 
unhappiness to evil fortune. Mrs 
Trollope was the mother of a num- 
Ber of children, and always a per- 
son of the brightest and most genial 
temper, bringing cheerfulness and 
light with her wherever she went. 
The start in life of the pair seems 
to have been prosperous, but their 
troubles had begun when their boys 
had reached an age to feel domes- 
tic misery and the humiliation of 
poverty bitterly. The picture 
given of these youthful trials is 
not, however, at all so gloomy in 
the present book as in Mr Anthony 
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Trollope’s autobiography. Perhaps 
Mr Tom possesses more of his 
mother’s brightness—though geni- 
ality was the last thing that was 
wanting in the manly novelist to 
whom we owe perhaps the best 
general yeflection of English soci- 
ety in the Victorian period which, 
in an age which is essentially the 
age of fiction, has been made. It 
was not till she had reached the 
age of fifty that the mother of 
these youths, heretofore doing 
no more than arduously striving 
against the general tendency down- 
ward of the family affairs, found 
out that she possessed a talent 
which would help to set them 
right. How this discovery oc- 
curred we are not told, but it was 
quickened into being by the nov- 
elties of a then altogether virgin 
society—the well-known book upon 
America, which was the only per- 
manent result of an adventurous 
tush made across the Atlantic in 
the hope of redeeming the fam- 
ily fortunes, being Mrs Trollope’s 
first literary performance. 

It was after this period, however, 
when various changes, chiefly dis- 
astrous, had been undergone, that 
we see her definitely appearing in 
a moment of heroic exertion and 
trial. She had removed the family, 
after the final break up of all pos- 
sibilities in England, to Bruges, 
one of the cheap Continental resi- 
dences in which the genteel exile 
could then make the best of 
straitened means, as well as hide 
his troubles from the world—and 
settled there with one son in an 
advanced stage of consumption, 
a younger girl in the first be- 
ginnings of the same malady, her 
husband an irritable and _ restless 
invalid, and the whole burden of 
the household life upon her shoul- 
ders. They lived in ‘‘the Cha- 
teau d’Hondt outside St Peter’s 
Gate,” which might well be the 
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object of a pious pilgrimage to 
those to whom sorrow and a heroic 
struggle are venerable. Mr An- 
thony Trollope told the story, but 
with less fulness, so that we may 
be excused if we reproduce the 
narrative here. 


“And now began at Bruges a time 
of such stress and trouble for my 
mother as few women have ever 
passed through. The grief, the 
Rachael sorrows of mothers watching 
by the dying beds of those to save 
whose lives they would—ah, how 
readily !—have given their own, are, 
alas! common enough. But no ac- 
count, no contemplation of any such 
sense of anguish, can give an adequate 
conception of what my mother went 
through victoriously. Her literary 
career had hitherto been a succession 
of triumphs. Money was coming in 
in increasing abundance. But these 
successess had not yet lasted long 
enough to enable her, in the face of 
all she had done for the ruined house- 
hold to which she had returned from 
America, to lay by any fund for the 
future. And though the proceeds of 
her labours were amply sufficient for 
all current needs, it was imperative 
that that labour should not be sus- 
pended. It was under these circum- 
stances that she had to pass her days 
in watching by the bedside of a very 
irritable invalid, and her nights— 
when he fortunately for the most part 
slept—in composing fiction. It was 
desirable to keep the invalid’s mind 
from dwelling on the hopelessness of 
his condition. And indeed he was 
continually occupied in planning 
travels and schemes of activity for 
the anticipated time of his recovery, 
which she had to enter into and dis- 
cuss with a cheerful countenance and 
bleeding heart. It was also especially 
necessary that my sisters, especially 
the younger, already threatened by 
the same malady, should be kept 
cheerful, and prevented from dwelling 
on the phases of their brother's illness. 
This was the task in which with 
agonized mind she never faltered, 
from about nine o’clock every morn- 
ing till eight o’clock in the evening. 
Then with wearied body and mind 
attuned to such thoughts as one may 
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imagine, she had to sit down to her 
desk to write her novel with all the 
verve at her command, to please 
light-hearted readers, till two or three 
c’clock in the morning. This, by the 
help of green tea and sometimes 
laudanum, she did daily and nightly.” 


It is necessary, perhaps, to be a 
writer of fiction, to realise the in- 
conceivable contrast, the tragic 
humour of an anguished mind, 
working out and making pathetic 
the little troubles of perhaps a 
pair of parted lovers in the midst 
of sorrows of her own so much 
more overwhelming! but let us 
hope that few of the workmen and 
workwomen in that craft have 
time in the midst of their toil to 
make such a comparison, even when 
they happen to be in circumstances 
to call it forth. A more striking 
picture of human courage and 
constancy, and of the all-inspiring 
power of love, was never made. 
Was the poor lady working at 
‘Widow Barnaby,’ one wonders, 
next door to her dying boy, after 
her long day of patient nursing, and 
self- repression, and cheerful en- 
couragement of all the piteous 
plans which she knew were never 
to be carried out? It would, per- 
haps, be easier to go on with the 
broad farce of such a book in the 
strain of that tragic moment than 
to deal with scenes more tender. 
Whatever it was, the heart swells 
at the tale, the eyes fill. The 
novel, which, perhaps, might not 
please our more fastidious taste 
on its own merits, grows in the 
light of this wonderful revelation 
into something sacred. Heaven 
forbid that we should laugh or 
scoff at the imagination which 
did its work with such noble 
valour for such ends ! 

It is pleasant to see, however, 
that the woman in whose life such 
a struggle had taken place, was, 
as happens often fortunately in the 
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case of such brave spirits, a cheer- 
ful woman, and one who would 
not, despite all its trials, have 
called her career an unhappy one, 
Her son describes, with an evident 
burst of heartfelt pleasure, the 
difference made in the farmhouse 
at Harrow Weald, of which An- 
thony Trollope has made so dole- 
ful a picture, by her arrival. ‘But 
ray mother was one of those people 
who carry sunshine with them!” 
he cries. ‘* The place did not 
seem the same!’’ And wherever 
they went a similar result seems 
to have followed. Cheerful com- 
pany, the refreshment of variety 
and constant animation, seems to 
have sprung into being wherever 
this lady went. Her indomita- 
ble nature sprang up again after 
every crushing blow. There is one 
equally pathetic picture given, 
however, of the unsuccessful and 
unhappy father, in which there is 
even more of the tragic element, 
for he was one of the defeated in 
whom there is no rebound. He 
was in the act of compiling a 
dreary Ecclesiastical Dictionary 
when he died. 


“ And truly it was a pathetic thing 
to see himin his room at the Chateau 
d’Hondt, ill, suffering, striving with 
the absolutely miserable, ridiculously 
insufficient means he had been able to 
collect to carry on his work. He was 
dying,—he must, I think, have known 
he was,—he had not got beyond D 
in his dictionary; all the alphabet 
was before him; but he would not 
give up, he would labour to the last. 
My mother was labouring hard, and 
her labour was earning all that sup- 
plied the needs of the whole family. 
And I cannot help thinking that a 
painful but not ignoble feeling urged 
my poor father to live at least equally 
laborious days, even though his labour 
was profitless.” 


This is the other side of the pic- 
ture. It leaves us with an aching 
thought of all the unconsidered 
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tragedies of which life is full. 
The wife who proved herself cap- 
able of doing everything, calls forth, 
after all, a less profound pang of 
sympathy than this poor broken 
man, incapable and permanently 
defeated, who furnishes all through 
the shadow to her brightness. 

Mr Trollope’s story of his own 
cheerful existence, and love of 
movement and travel, is full of in- 
teresting and amusing details. He 
is not afraid of confiding in us his 
loves and the imprudences, as well 
as the pleasant strain of good for- 
tune that runs through his life. 
The delight he took in his many 
journeys fills us with sympathetic 
pleasure, and when his mother and 
he set out, hand in hand, all over 
the world, we cannot but brighten 
in the excellent company of these 
two perennially young adventurers, 
to whom ‘‘ another blue day”’ was al- 
ways another world of interest and 
amusement and kindly sympathy. 
Mr Trollope has, it is needless to 
say, met an infinite number of in- 
teresting people in his long career. 
How far his earlier sketches of for- 
eign society are to be relied upon, 
now that the rounding of history has 
brought us to understand more of 
the epochs through which he has 
lived than a contemporary can, we 
need not inquire. In the case, how- 
ever, of Victor Hugo, for instance, 
we cannot at all receive the report 
given, though both Mrs Trollope and 
her son agree in it. That the whole 
of ‘‘the décousu school of authors”’ 
was spoken of ‘‘with unmeasured 
contempt,’’ and that ‘‘ France seems 
to be ashamed” of the author of 
‘ Notre Dame’ and the head of the 
Romantic School in literature, is 
too much for our credulity. It 
was very likely to be said in the 
antiquated circles which recognised 
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nothing younger than Chateaubri- 
and—and this sufficiently accounts 
for the complete disappearance of 
such books as Mrs Trollope’s ‘ Paris 
and the Parisians,’ although they 
were very welcome at a moment 
when Englishmen knew very little 
of Paris, and French literature on 
this side of the Channel had not 
got beyond the ‘ Mémoires d’Outre- 
tombe.’ To come to a much later 
and more manageable period, Mr 
Trollope’s personal experiences of 
the Leweses— meaning chiefly 
George Eliot—are pleasant read- 
ing; but we shiver when our live- 
ly cicerone calls the great novelist 
“€ Polly ’’—even with the excuse of 
inverted commas. Rien n'est sacré 
for the man who can do this. 

An artist is generally one of 
the best writers of autobiography. 
His art, in which so much that is 
material is involved, as well as all 
the gifts of imagination and per- 
ception, lends itself to narrative, 
and the difficulties that attend the 
making of a picture are much 
more picturesque and readily de- | 
scribed than those that encircle the 
making of a book. There is some- 
thing amusing in the frank au- 
dacity with which Mr Frith! steps 
up on the stage before us with a 
roll of his drum to call the atten- 
tion of all to the real and genuine 
Victorian painter, the man of his 
time, through whose experiences 
we may see what art has come to 
in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The bustling figure which 
he presents to us, in all the assur- 
ance of success, is already the rep- 
resentation of an age which is 
over, a school which we may hope 
is, at least temporarily, in abeyance, 
though it is not likely under the 
existing conditions of art in Eng- 
land that it will ever be extin- 





1My Autobiography and Reminiscences. By W. Powell Frith, R.A: London: 


Richard Bentley & Son. 
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guished among us. The story he 
has to tell is in many respects like 
that of the knife-grinder, yet has 
its original features. For one 
thing, instead of that struggle 
against parental objections which 
is so often the beginning of an 
artist’s career, this famous. repre- 
sentative of modern art tells us of 
his youthful struggle against the 
fiat that made him a painter, and 
gives what is really a very good 
rough sketch of the gaping boy, 
half stupefied by talk which 
went miles over his head, about 
‘*breadth,’’ and ‘‘tone,’’ and other 
mysterious things, the settled de- 
sire of whose heart was to be an 
auctioneer, and whose spirit was 
all the time in a dull revolt 
against his fate. Mr Frith, we 
do not doubt, would have made 
an admirable auctioneer. His na- 
tive ease and energy, his powers 
of eloquent banter and jest, his 
activity of mind and promptitude 
of invention, would all have been 
in his favour. But the fates were 
against him. His devout hopes 
that the bust of Clytie which he 
is doomed to attempt to draw 
may be broken on the way to his 
lodging; his feelings when he is 
*‘left alone with the dreadful 
thing,”’ his desperation over that 
first attempt, is quite a new read- 
ing of the young artist. Giotto 
drawing his sheep upon a stone 
may be perhaps a more attractive 
picture, but young Frith is ex- 
ceedingly real. 

Notwithstanding his unwilling- 
ness to begin, he would never seem to 
have been an unsuccessful student, 
and his longings after the tribune 
of the auctioneer soon lapsed in 
the transference of all those active 
bustling qualities which would 
have made him successful in that 
line into the realm of art. He 
took up his profession with that 
sharp-sighted intelligence and de- 


termination to make his busi- 
ness pay, which is the British 
tradesman’s boast. Perhaps Mr 
Frith does himself injustice in 
thus putting forward his business 
qualities, and keen look-out for 
the kind of wares ‘which should 
please the public. He had pro- 
bably after all a touch of the 
sacred fire, or he would not have 
attained the success which fell to 
his share. But we must take him 
at his own showing. He has not 
very much respect at any time for 
his own work, and frankly wishes 
the purchasers joy of many of the 
‘¢ pot-boilers’’ which he executed 
with a light heart. His success, 
however, was rapid enough to have 
given him a higher opinion of 
these productions. He was elect- 
ed an Associate when he was still 
under twenty-five; and a few years 
after, having pondered long in his 
mind, searching everywhere for a 
subject which should catch the 
popular fancy, hit upon that pan- 
oramic exhibition of actual life in 
its best known scenes, which made 
Mr Frith’s fortune, and immedi- 
ately raised him to the foremost 
position among the painters of the 
day. ‘‘ Ramsgate Sands”’ was the 
first of the series of pictures which 
produced this desirable result. It 
was a reproduction of that ani- 
mated if commonplace scene, with 
all the easily indicated interests 
of the various groups scattered 
upon the sands. Kind friends 
all round warned the painter of 
the vulgarity, the Cockney char- 
acter, of the subject. They won- 
dered how he could ‘descend to 
such a Cockney business’’; they de- 
clared it was unworthy even of an 
illustrated paper (of which, by the 
way, there were few at this period). 
He went on, however, steadfastly 
with his work, and the result was 
absolute triumph. He was him- 
self on the Hanging Committee of 
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the Royal Academy that year, and 
‘took care that ‘ Ramsgate Sands’ 
had a good place ’’—but up to the 
last moment looked on with anx- 
iety, uncertain of the result. 

It was not, however, until the 
«Derby Day’’ followed, that the 
painter reached his height of 
triumph. When he heard that a 
policeman was posted by his pic- 
ture *‘ to keep the people off,’’ his 
heart swelled with natural satis- 
faction ; and the crowning honour 
of a rail placed round the picture 
to preserve it from injury, while 
the public swarmed about it in 
an ever-increasing crowd, put the 
climax upon a success which had 
never been surpassed. The other 
Academicians resisted the placing 
of this rail, declared that such a 
thing had never been done before 
save once, for Wilkie’s ‘* Chelsea 
Pensioners,’’ and that such an ‘‘ un- 
fair distinction’’ was never to be 
given again; but they yielded to 
the pressure put upon them. ‘If 
you wish to see the picture at all,” 
the happy painter wrote to hissister, 
‘¢ you must see it in my own place, 
for you won’t be able to get near it 
in the Exhibition. Some people go 
so far as to say, ‘It is the picture 
of the age,’ and no mean judges 
are they.’”’ Six times was this 
triumph repeated. To call your- 
self R.A. is a small matter in com- 
parison. The eloquence of a rail 
round his picture is one that may 
well convince the most humble- 
minded that he is the greatest 
painter of his day. 

And yet who will so much as 
remember the ‘‘ Derby Day’’ when 
the history of English art is 
written? The astonishing luck of 
the painter who gained this facile 
triumph will be one of the most curi- 
ous things in the wonderful chapter 
which shall hereafter commemorate 
the painters of the Victorian age. 
Her Majesty herself, no mean 
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judge, bought ‘‘ Ramsgate Sands”’— 
and the renown of these panoramic 
compositions spread far and wide. 
It would be rash to say that we 
have advanced much in the love 
and knowledge of art since these 
days. And there is no telling 
what may catch the popular fancy 
in 6ne of those strange rushes 
which are without rhyme or rea- 
son; but the triumphant success 
of these pictures seems, looking 
back upon it, one of the strangest 
of pictorial accidents. It must be 
added that they were of most con- 
scientious workmanship. ‘I de- 
sire to reiterate,’’ he says, ‘‘ for 
the information of young painters, 
that every object, living or dead, 
was painted from nature.’’ In 
pursuance of this necessity every 
class of the community came to 
Mr Frith’s studio. From the royal 
and noble persons who were pres- 
ent at a royal marriage to the 
detectives in the ‘‘ Railway Sta- 
tion,’’ and the acrobats in the 
‘* Derby Day,’ our artist was sat- 
isfied with nothing but the genuine 
article, which he would pick up on 
the streets or seek in a police office 
with indefatigable determination. 
His chapters on the models whom 
he thus found everywhere are 
sometimes amusing, and throw a 
light upon the manifold labours 
necessary for the making of a pic- 
ture, which would not perhaps of 
themselves occur to the reader. 
No one, it is evident, could have 
worked more sedulously, more 
thoroughly, than Mr Frith, and in 
this way his success was well de- 
served. The arts are ungrateful, 
and do not always yield their 
secrets to the most industrious ; 
but according to every rule of 
morals, and all the laws of trade, 
he ought to have secured the place 
which he did secure: and with this 
consolatory conviction we may be 
satisfied, as is the artist. It would 
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be difficult indeed for a man, with 
the consciousness that he had thus 
fairly worked for his laurels, and 
the visible proof of success in that 
‘*stout iron rail against which 
broke a tide of anxious humanity,” 
to entertain any doubt upon the 
matter. 

There are some amusing anec- 
dotes about the more dignified 
models who found their way to 
Mr Frith’s studio, some of whom 
appear under a new classification 
as good or bad sitters, which is 
somewhat comical. The following 
is a very good little character- 
sketch. We may explain that the 
picture in progress was the mar- 
riage of the Princess of Wales. 


“ When the Lord Chancellor (West- 
bury) sat for me, his eye caught the 
form of the Bishop of Oxford, and he 
said, ‘Ah, Sam of Oxford! I should 
have thought it impossible to produce 
a tolerably agreeable face and pre- 
serve any resemblance to the Bishop 
of Oxford.’ And when the Bishop 
saw my portrait of Westbury, he said, 
‘Like him? Yes—but not wicked 
enough.’” 


On a similar occasion Mrs Dis- 
raeli, who had accompanied her 
husband while he gave a sitting 
(though not to Mr Frith), came 
back after the sitter had with- 
drawn, and ‘‘ walking quickly up 
to the painter, said, ‘ Remember 
his pallor is his beauty!’ and with- 
out another word rejoined her hus- 
band.” 

Mr Frith became a Royal Acade- 
mician at a very early age. But 
he is not very loyal to his brother- 
hood. Individually he is anxious 
to declare his conviction that pro- 
fessional jealousy did not exist 
among the men of his day; but he 
likes to believe, at the same time, 
that the ‘unfair distinction”’ of 
the rail rankled in the mind of the 
Academy in general, as it is very 
likely it might. That company, so 


highly celebrated and much ap. 
plauded in its day—the Maclises, 
Landseers, Mulreadys—were not, 
it would appear, penetrated by 
any lively enthusiasm for their 
art. 


“ A newly elected R.A. finds him. 
self also elected into offices for the 
duties of which he may or may not 
be competent. He becomesa teacher 
in the Life and Painting schools—he 
is at once placed upon the Council, and 
finds himself a member of the dread- 
ed Hanging Committee. It is well 
known that some of our best painters 
are the worst teachers. Landseer 
used to say, ‘There is nothing to 
teach." I heard one of the most 
eminent Academicians say, in answer 
to reproaches for his neglect in not 
attending at the Painting school, 
‘What would be the good? I don't 
know anything; and if I did, I 
couldn’t communicate it.’ Maclise 
said to me, when as a student I was 
copying a picture of Reynolds, ‘I 
can't teach you anything. I am here 
to take a lesson myself.’” 


We will not linger long upon 
Mr Frith’s travels, which were 
of the Philistine kind, much 
checkered by complaints of inns, 
and servants who had the mis- 
fortune not to be English. ‘‘ He 
who misses Siena, will not miss 
much besides dirt and discomfort,” 
is a bold speech which has already 
been held up to public admiration 
by the newspaper critic. ‘*‘ ‘ Well, 
of all the se//s in the world!’ we 
all exclaimed,’’ when the painter 
and his party reached Pompeii. 
When he is at Venice, our brisk 
tourist seems unconscious of the 
existence of the Bellini, and at 
Bologna of Francia. ‘‘ There are 
some fine churches, but I resolutely 
refused to enter them,’ he says, 
in the latter city, where are some 
of the most curious and interesting 
ecclesiastical buildings in existence. 
‘¢ As to Messieurs Cimabue, Giot- 
to, and even Perugino, I fear I 
must confess I am sick of them.” 
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These are audacious sayings. The 
“imperfect art and infantine at- 
tempts to produce what is shown 
in such perfection in later times,’’ 
disgusts the author of the ‘¢ Rail- 
way Station’? and ‘‘ Ramsgate 
Stands.” He thinks they are 
‘‘curiosities rather than pictures,”’ 
those fading glories of Assisi, over 
which Mr Ruskin weeps. And 
indeed we cannot wonder at his 
opinion. Giotto’s saints or Peru- 
gino’s lovely celestial visions have 
about as little in common with the 
acrobats and the detectives as it 
is possible to conceive. Why a 
man who is so happy as to be able 
to produce the latter should there- 
by be better qualified to appreci- 
ate the former, we are unable to 
tell. The great Umbrian and the 
highly successful Londoner are, it 
is true, both painters ; but we can- 
not think there is between them 
much of the freemasonry of art. 

At the same time, which is much 
to his credit, Mr Frith has always 
an eye for nature, and there are 
some really pretty bits of flying 
description to be encountered here 
and there in his book, which, by 
the way, is apparently as success- 
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ful as his art, being already in a 
third edition. This, like the rail 
round the picture, is an indubitable 
sign of the admirable good luck 
which has never deserted our cheer- 
ful, bustling, prosperous Academi- 
cian. No one can grudge the good 
fortune which he has earned ac- 
cording to the truest principles of 
industrial economy, and enjoys 
with so much good-humour and 
self-satisfaction. We congratulate 
him on his double success, in litera- 
ture as well as art. 

We have thus men of all pro- 
fessions disclosing themselves and 
their circles of life and society for 
the amusement of the reader. 
Space does not permit us to enter 
into the curious question how it is 
that the reader is so easily amused. 
One thing is certain, there is not 
an ounce of harm in all those big 
books, few bitternesses if any, no 
characters taken away, the pleas- 
ure of gossip without its disadvan- 
tages. We may represent to our- 
selves that we are thus put upon 
calling terms with the best of com- 
pany, which is a pleasant allevia- 
tion for homekeeping persons in 
these sombre wintry days. 
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THE WAR OFFICE, 


OUTSIDE DEPARTMENTS. 


It is not our intention, in the 
present paper, to recur at any 
length to the arrangements which 
Mr Stanhope has made, or pro- 
poses to make, for the purpose of 
infusing new life into the office 
over which he presides. We have 
delivered our mind pretty freely 
on that subject in a former number 
of this Magazine; and it is a 
great satisfaction to know that the 
views then taken correspond in 
the main with the opinions of an 
authority so high as General 
Brackenbury. Only on one point, 
indeed, as it appears to us, is 
there anf serious difference of 
opinion between us. He would 
connect the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, of which he is .the head, 
with the Adjutant-General’s Office. 
We, for the reasons elsewhere 
given, deprecate overloading the 
hardest-worked official at head- 
quarters, and the more so because 
the arrangement, if carried into 
effect,- would bar the way to the 
formation of such a council as, 
in Germany, advises the Emperor 
on all important military ques- 
tions ; and in this country, where 
such council is far more urgently 
needed, should be the official ad- 
viser of our civilian Minister of 
War. Neither General Bracken- 
bury nor Lord Wolseley, however, 
can for a moment suppose that, in 
taking this view of the case, we 
doubt the fitness of the present 
Adjutant-General to become the 
chief of suclra council. Give him 
a position independent of both the 
administrative and the military 
branches of the War Office, and 
thus enable him to advise without 
the risk of coming into collision 
with the personage whose subor- 


dinate he now is, and his know- 
ledge of both the theory and the 
practice of war will be of the 
greatest possible service to the 
country. But to throw upon him 
the burthen which in Berlin is 
borne by Count von Moltke, keep- 
ing him all the while at the grind- 
stone superintending the discipline 
of the whole army, would be little 
else than cruelty to animals. Be- 
sides, as Lord Wolseley has suc- 
cessfully commanded armies in the 
field already, so, in the event of 
serious war impending or occur- 
ring, he must be prepared again 
to take the command—an incident 
which, if it stood alone, ought to 
protect him from being thrown 
into what we have just pointed 
out would be a false position. 
Elsewhere, therefore, if he prefer 
keeping his present post, the Sec- 
retary of State must look for his 
chief military adviser; and else- 
where the army, if he become head 
of an expanded Intelligence De- 
partment, must look for its Adju- 
tant-General. 

It is not, then, as we have just 
said, our intention to enter upon 
any further criticism of the steps 
already taken by Mr Stanhope to 
render the great office in Pall 
Mall less unwieldy than it was. 
There are, however, matters out- 
side that overgrown establishment 
into some of which the Parlia- 
mentary Committee has instituted 
searching inquiries; and on these 
—as briefly as the nature of the 
subjects under consideration will 
allow—we will do our best to fix 
public attention. 

And first of all, let us dispose 
at once of the assumption that it 
might be possible by rigid econ- 
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omy to reduce» public expendi- 
ture in this country on the army 
to something like a due proportion 
with the public expenditure in 
Germany on the German army. 
Over and over again, on the ex- 
amination of the witnesses brought 
before them, the members of the 
Commission have done their best to 
get an affirmative answer to this 
question. The chairman, for ex- 
ample, referring General Bracken- 
bury to a paper furnished to him 
by the War Office, says: ‘If you 
look (in this paper) along the line 
to the last year, you will find that 
the total net ordinary expenditure 
(on our army) is £18,393,990 ; 
now what would be the cost of the 
German army upon that basis, ex- 
cluding all special war prepara- 
tions? The answer is, £ 21,608,520.” 
The contrast turns out, however, 
not to be, after all, so startling as 
it seems, because deductions must 
on both sides be made on account 
of contributions to the two navies. 
The account accordingly stands 
thus—that for £19,300,000 Ger- 
many can put nineteen army-corps 
in the field ; whereas England, after 
spending £ 14,600,000, could scar- 
cely, ‘‘ owing to our defective or- 
ganisation,’’ put one. Such astate- 
ment naturally astonishes the Com- 
mission; and many further questions 
follow, the replies to which lead 
up to two conclusions. First, that 
with our present organisation not 
even a largely increased expendi- 
ture could give us an army com- 
parable to that of Germany; and 
next, that so different are the two 
countries in geographical position, 
in the social habits °of their in- 
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habitants, and the institutions, 
political and domestic, under which 
they live, that England could not 
get together an army at all were 
it seriously proposed to deal with 
her soldiers as Germany deals with 
hers. Just take note of the terms 
on which Germany, on the one 
hand, engages the services of 
450,000 thoroughly equipped and 
organised troops in time of peace; 
and England, on the other, about 
150,000, not a third of whom 
could she put into the field for 
lack of necessary equipments. 
Germany levies her troops by con- 
scription and pays a private 414d. 
aday; England goes into the la- 
bour-market and hires her recruits 
at the rate of 1s., with reserved 
pay of 2d., and the chance of two 
or three good-conduct badges over 
and above. Germany pays her 
sergeant-major 3s. a-day, England 
hers 4s. a-day. The pay of asecond 
lieutenant in the German army is 
3s. 6d., in the English army 5s. 3d. 
And so the scale of remuneration 
goes on till we reach the highest 
grades of all, where the German 
major- general in command of 
troops receives £705, the English 
major-general 41550; the German 
lieutenant-general £1061, the Eng- 
lish lieutenant - general £2573 ; 
while of general officers unem- 
ployed there are in Germany not 
more than two or three, whereas 
in England there are not fewer 
than rog—all drawing pay. Will 
the ingenuity of man succeed in 
producing a common measure by 
which the necessary outlay on 
armies thus remunerated can be 
fairly tested ?! 





1In Germany there is scarcely any difference between the pay of the various 
arms. Officers are paid monthly, non-commissioned officers and men every tenth 
day. Up to the rank of colonel—corresponding to our colonel on the staff—the 
rates calculated monthly are as follows: Colonel, in marks or schillings, 650 ; 
lieutenant-colonel or major commanding a battalion, 450; first captain, 300; 
second captain, 180; first lieutenant, 90; second lieutenant, 75; sergeant-major, 


60; sergeant, 36; corporal, 25-56; private, 10-56. 
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Again, in England every officer 
employed on the staff receives staff 
pay in addition to his regimental 
pay. In Germany a staff appoint- 
ment brings with it no pecuniary 
gain to a regimental officer, his 
pay remaining precisely the same 
as if he were serving with his regi- 
ment. Indeed, till they attain the 
rank of first captain, German offi- 
cers are required to satisfy their 
colonels that they receive allow- 
ances from their friends, the 
amounts of which vary from three 
to five pounds a-month, and in 
crack corps to more. Nor are 
these rates of pay and allowances 
at all at variance with the money 
value of office, either in the public 
civil service or in the service of 
private firms. Every income aris- 
ing, whether from manual labour 
or head-work, is in Germany on 
a scale so moderate, that we find 
it difficult in this country to un- 
derstand how the recipients can 
make the two ends of the year 
meet. Yet this they not only do, 
but not a few of them, living in 
what they regard as comfort, man- 
age to lay by out of their earnings 
money enough to provide against 
the demands of a rainy day. 

Abandoning, therefore, all idea 
of maintaining a British Army as 
a whole on an expenditure which 
shall not exceed that of a German 
army by forty or fifty per cent, it 
may be well if we look a little into 
matters of detail, with a view to 
ascertain how far it may be possi- 
ble to reduce, be it even slightly, 
the burthen of the non-effective 
item in our estimates, and at the 
same time to gain something in 
the way of-economy from a few 
changes in the administration of 
our army departments. Concern- 


ing the former of these problems, 
we shall have little to say which 
has not been said already. The 
latter appears to us to claim a 
wider field of inquiry, and we 


therefore propose -to deal with it 
more at length. 

Of the moral effect on the Ger- 
man army of providing desery- 
ing soldiers with civil employ 
after serving a given time with 
the colours, we have spoken in a 
former article. The term of ser- 
vice entitling to this privilege ex- 
tends to twelve years; and foras- 
much as the conscription contin. 
ues in force barely three years, 
civil employment can fall to the 
lot only of men who hold on, in- 
stead of passing, like their com- 
rades, into the reserve. But volun- 
teers of this description are for the 
most part the sons of non-commis- 
sioned officers whom the State had 
educated when children at a garri- 
son school, and whom, on their at- 
taining to man’s estate and joining 
the ranks, it transfers to one or 
other of its non-commissioned offi- 
cers’ schools, there to complete their 
mental training. There are five 
such non-commissioned officers’ 
schools, all well attended: one at 
Friilich, another at~ Bisbrich, a 
third at Weisenfels, a fourth at 
Ettlingen, and a fifth at Marien- 
verder. From these seminaries 
the young men return ‘to their 
regiments not only qualified to ex- 
ercise a strong moral control over 
their subordinates, but fitted for 
the situations, in public offices and 
elsewhere, which a_ considerate 
Government keeps in store for 
them. And be it observed, that 
the arrangement is of equal ad- 
vantage to both parties—to the 
Government and to the individual. 
The individual is thus provided 
for in a marfner agreeable to his 
self-respect, and the Government 
saves a pension. 

In England every private has 
it in his power to receive in 
our regimental schools an educa- 
tion as liberal as that which in 
Germany is brought within the 
reach of non-commissioned officers 
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and their children. Not a few of 
them take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered, and some turn it to 
such excellent account as to win 
their way to commissions, and more 
to the rank of warrant officer. 
Neither for them, however, nor 
for their less fortunate comrades, 
is there any other future secured 
than a_ possible pension after 
twenty years’ service in all parts 
of the world. Hence, while sharp 
lads from civil life secure situa- 
tions in the public offices and on 
railways, our expenditure on the 
non-effective side of the estimates 
grows continually heavier; for so 
cleverly do we manage these mat- 
ters, that even the few superannu- 
ated soldiers whom we employ as 
writers or messengers about the 
War Office retain their military 
pensions while drawing respectable 
salaries as civil servants. Would 
it not be possible to take a leaf 
out of this volume of the German 
book, and, encouraging our soldiers 
to seek promotion through the 
regimental schools, to hold out to 
them the prospect of winning their 
way, not to pensions, but to re- 
munerative civil employment after, 
say, twelve years’ service with the 
colours? But no. Work must be 
found for our Civil Service Com- 
missioners, and the gentlemen 
whom they employ to test the 
depth of knowledge possessed by 
all persons aspiring to serve the 
State ; and the intelligent non-com- 
missioned officer, who for years has 
kept his company’s books correctly, 
and writes well and spells well his 
native language, is rejected because 
he could not tell the latitude or 
the longitude of some out-of-the- 
way place in America or Africa. 
And so the pension-list goes on 
swelling, while the House of Com- 
mons complains of the extrava- 
gance of the spending departments 
of the Government. 

But why, it may be asked, are 
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the privates in the German army 
denied these advantages? In Eng- 
land the regimental schools are 
open alike to all ranks and to 
their children. In Germany the 
State provides only for the edu- 
cation of her non-commissioned 
officers and their children. Surely 
if the practice of our Teutonic 
friends be in this respect judicious, 
we could not better than follow 
their example. Nay, has it not 
gone forth on high authority that, 
whatever may be the case in a 
country which is not so much a 
country with an army as an army 
with a country, it is sheer waste 
of public money to bring within 
the reach of English soldiers and 
recruits thirsting after knowledge 
such an education as they re- 
ceive in our regimental schools? 
Forty years ago there might have 
been room for an institution which 
is now out of date. Of the re- 
cruits passed into the service then, 
scarcely one out of twenty could 
either read or write; now the pro- 
portions, as given in official re- 
turns, show a percentage of less 
than ten in every hundred of 
whom the same thing may be said. 
There is therefore no longer any 
difficulty in finding educated men 
enough to supply the army with in- 
telligent non-commissioned officers ; 
while for their children, as well as 
for the children of privates, board 
schools are everywhere open. 

If the British army were in 
time of peace a localised force like 
that of Germany—if it were fur- 
ther localised exclusively in Great 
Britain, and composed in the in- 
ferior ranks of bachelors—some- 
thing might be said in favour of 
placing it in this respect on a lower 
ground than its model. But of 
the British army one half is con- 
stantly stationed in India and the 
colonies, while the occupation of 
Ireland gives employment to at 
least a third of the remaining 
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moiety. Moreover, the British 
army is not in any sense a bach- 
elor army, nor can ever be ren- 
dered such so long as the British 
empire holds together. If, then, 
you determine to effect a saving 
by abolishing regimental schools, 
you must make up your mind to 
the consequences. India has no 
board schools, nor Gibraltar, nor 
Malta—Ireland has. But would 
any rational Englishman, much 
less an officer in command of a 
regiment, ever think of sending 
either the children of his regiment 
or his young soldiers to an Irish 
National school,’ managed as Irish 
National schools now are? It 
would appear, then, that only dur- 
ing their brief stay in England or 
Scotland could the rudiments of 
education be brought within the 
reach of soldiers and their children, 
to be forgotten as soon as a change 
of quarters occurred, and followed 
by such manner of life and conver- 
sation as usually attends on idle- 
ness and ignorance. 

The space at our disposal will 
not allow us to go at more length 
into this question, nor, indeed, is 
it necessary to do so. Ina letter 
to the ‘Times,’ which appeared 
last August, the late Chaplain- 
General has stated the case against 
the abolition of regimental schools 
very clearly, and has never, as far 
as we know, been answered. But 
this we are prepared to admit, that 
the expense of maintaining these 
schools has grown unnecessarily 
great, and unless decided steps be 
taken to arrest its progress, must 
every year become greater. The 
creation, from among the regi- 
mental schoolmasters, of a body 
of inspectors, advanced to commis- 
sioned rank, and entitled to retire, 
after a given time, on commis- 
sioned officers’ pensions, was a great 
mistake. It never entered into 


the contemplation of the founders 
of the system, that more than one 


inspector-general, with three in- 
spectors under him, would be re- 
quired to keep all the schools 
within the limits of the United 
Kingdom up to the mark; while 
in India and other foreign stations 
officers qualified and willing to 
undertake the duty of inspecting 
schools, should be recompensed for 
doing so by staff pay on a moder- 
ate scale. But a change of heads 
to the department brought about 
a change of system; and now, 
under the auspices of a Director- 
General of military education, we 
have one school inspector in the 
Madras Presidency with the rank 
and pay of captain, and not fewer 
than twenty-two in Great Britain 
and Ireland with the rank and 
pay of lieutenant. Nor does the 
abuse end there. On the retired 
list we find the names of twelve 
ex-regimental schoolmasters, with 
the honorary rank of major, be- 
sides three sub-inspectors whose 
honorary rank is not specified, 
but may be taken, we presume, to 
be that of captain. ° 

Had the original scheme been 
rigidly acted upon, and every in- 
spector and assistant - inspector 
been a combatant officer, not only 
the immediate expenditure would 
have been very much less than it 
now is, but the outlay on a con- 
stantly increasing retired list would 
have been avoided. The home 
inspectors, after retaining their 
positions for a fixed time, would 
have returned to their regiments 
like other officers whose term of 
service on the staff had expired; 
while from their coadjutors on 
foreign stations the inspectorships 
would have passed, as they pass 
now, into other hands, as the 
necessary results of removal to 
home stations. Happily so much 
of the original plan survives, that, 
except in the Madras Presidency, 
combatant officers still take charge 
of regimental schools on the old 
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conditions. In that direction, 
therefore, no change appears to be 
necessary. It is not so, however, 
at home, and as we cannot go back 
to the primitive arrangement when 
there was no Director-General of 
military education, with his three 
assistants, one deputy, and we do 
not know how many clerks, it 
may be well to consider how far it 
is practicable so to deal with the 
problem, that the inspection of 
regimental schools in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland shall be conducted 
as regularly and efficiently as ever, 
while the expense of conducting 
them is at the same time serious- 
ly diminished. 

Forty years ago the education 
of the people, as far as it went, 
was almost entirely in the hands 
of the National Society. The 
schools. were largely Church of 
England schools, and the duty of 
inspecting them—if the term be 
in any sense admissible—devolved 
upon the parochical clergy and 
their families. A movement had, 
however, beZun which culminated 
at last in the state of things which 
now confronts us wherein denom- 
inational and undenominational 
schools vie with one another in 
getting help from the State, and 
equally submit to be periodically 
visited and reported on by her 
Majesty’s school inspectors. The 
subjects taught to children in civil 
elementary schools, are precisely 
the same that are taught to chil- 
dren in regimental schools; and 
if, in adult regimental classes, 
higher attainments are aimed at, 
there is nothing into which the 
least instructed of her Majesty’s in- 
spectors could not inquire. What 
is there to prevent the Secretary of 
State for War from entering into 
an arrangement with the Privy 
Council, and thus handing over the 
inspection of regimental schools to 
the gentlemen who inspect our civil 
schools? The arrangement might 
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possibly render necessary some 
slight addition to the existing 
number of school inspectors; and 
towards the expense thus incurred 
the War Office must, of course, 
contribute. But the outlay would 
be trifling when weighed in the 
scale against the pay of the two- 
and-twenty lieutenants who now 
inspect the regimental schools in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
constantly increasing numbers of 
those who retire at fixed intervals 
with major’s rank and major’s 
pensions. 

This is not, however, the sole 
direction in which, as it appears 
to us, some saving may be effected 
in the educational department of 
the army, not only without damage, 
but with positive advantage to the 
cause of education itself. Why is 
it that in this country four staff 
officers are appointed to perform 
a duty which, in Germany, is per- 
formed by one; and according to 
what test is their peculiar fitness 
for the very special duties intrusted 
to them, tried ? No doubt, in Eng- 
land, military education, if under 
this head be included the element- 
ary instruction communicated in 
regimental schools, is far more 
widely diffused than in Germany ; 
and an officer of field or captain’s 
rank would find useful employment 
in digesting and commenting upon 
the reports of ordinary school in- 
spectors. But setting this national 
peculiarity aside, there can surely 
be no need of the co-operation with 
the Director-General of two as- 
sistant and one deputy-assistant 
Adjutants-General in prescribing 
the course of study to be pursued 
in each of our four greater schools. 
What you really want is this— 
that at the head of each, whether 
you call him governor or com- 
mandant, shall be an officer thor- 
oughly master of the specialities 
taught in his establishment, and 
over all, the most accomplished 
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soldier you can find n the army, 
whose exclusive business it shall 
be to satisfy himself that all four 
are working on the best models, 
and with a view to the attain- 
ment of a commonend. Assisted 
such a Director-General must in- 
deed be by subordinates capable 
of setting examination-papers and 
pointing out both the merits and 
the demerits of the answers sent in. 
But these gentlemen need not of 
necessity be military officers, so 
long as they possess the qualifica- 
tions we have a right to look for 
in competent examiners. Now it 
happens that the Director-General, 
over and above his three military 
coadjutors, does command the ser- 
vices of a certain number of such 
examiners, the remuneration paid 
to whom amounts to something like 
£3000 or £4000 a-year. Is any 
good end served by placing over 
them three members of the Ad- 
jutant-General’s military staff, thus 
doubling an expenditure which, 
even if it stood aloné, could not be 
described as insignificant? There 
can be but one answer to this ques- 
tion: provided always the Direc- 
tor-General of military education 
is the right man in the right place, 
—an assumption which, referring to 
the past, we should be exceedingly 
loath to affirm, while perfectly sat- 
isfied that the exercise of a little 
common-sense could give us now, 
and retain for us through several 
years, exactly the sort of man 
whom we want. There is still on 
the active list, though, we regret 
to say, not actively employed, a 
general officer who, when Chief of 
the Staff School, made it what it 
is, and by whom has been written 
a work on the Operations of War! 
which has been translated into 
every European language, and is 
pronounced by every competent 


judge, as well foreign as domestic, 
to be a masterpiece. To place 
him, subject to the proposed 
changes in the Jersonne/ of his 
subordinates, at the head of the ed- 
ucational department of the army, 
would not only effect some saving 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but would at once recognise and 
turn to the best account talents 
which, much to the detriment of 
the public service, have been too 
long allowed to lie dormant. 

There is yet another possible 
means of economising, on which 
we touch with diffidence, because 
some risk may attend it of losing 
more in the direction of discipline 
than could be gained by saving in 
money. If we may trust the third 
report of the Educational Commis- 
sioners, our civil training establish- 
ments turn out yearly a greater 
number of instructed schoolmasters 
than can find employment either 
in denominational or board schools. 
If this be really so, it may well be 
worth the while of the Secretary 
of State for War to offer to one 
or two of the schoolmasters thus 
circumstanced the charge of regi- 
mental schools. Of course they 
must enter the service on the same 
terms: as are binding on the stu- 
dents from the training-college in 
Chelsea. They must go to their 
regiments enlisted men, and be 
bound in all that they do by the 
rules of the service. But as they 
will enter as non-commissioned, 
or rather perhaps as warrant offi- 
cers, the process of enlistment ex- 
poses them to no heavier penalty 
than liability to lose their situa- 
tions, and with them the certain 
prospect of pensions in old age. 
Should the experiment answer— 
should these schoglmasters, trained 
in civil training-colleges, prove as 
efficient in every respect as the 





1 The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Lieut.-General Sir E. 
B. Hamley, K.C.B.,M.P. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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alumni from Chelsea—then the 
Chelsea Training College may be 
abolished, and arrangements made 
for gaining admission—say to Bal- 
tersea—of as many non-commis- 
sioned officers as may desire to 
change the rifle for the ferrule, 
and for the board of whom the 
Secretary of War considers it ex- 
pedient to pay. 

We pass on now toa considera- 
tion of the processes by which, in 
the German and British armies, 
young gentlemen pass into the ser- 
vice as officers, and win their way 
to advancement. 

Young gentlemen enter the Ger- 
man army as officers through two 
channels, —some after receiving 
their education at cadet schools, 
some from private life. Of cadet 
schools there are seven in all, of 
which six are preparatory and one 
a finishing school. Boys may enter 
the preparatory schools at ten years 
of age, and remain till they reach 
their fifteenth year; they are then 
transferred to the finishing school, 

‘where they remain three years. 
The expense to parents and guar- 
dians varies according to circum- 
stances: some youths—chiefly the 
orphan sons of officers—are thus 
educated gratuitously; others pay, 
some £4, 10s.,some £8, some £15, 
and so on up to £40 a-year. For 
foreigners the charge is consider- 
ably higher, amounting to £75 per 
annum. The numbers received in- 
to each of the preparatory schools 
vary; the finishing school accom- 
modates eight hundred cadets. The 
great or finishing school, through 
which all cadets pass, is now at 
Lecherfelde, near Berlin; the 
preparatory schools are at Culm, 
Potsdam, Wahlstatt, Bensberg, 
Prén, and Oranienstein. The edu- 





cation of cadets in the preparatory 
schools is a general education; in 
the finishing school it is technical, 
and prepares the youths for all 
branches of the service—for the 
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cavalry, the artillery, the engin- 
eers, and the infantry alike. 

From private life young gentle- 
men enter the German army on 
the recommendation of colonels 
of regiments. We use this ex- 
pression because it may be more 
intelligible to the general reader 
than any other, though in point 
of fact it rests entirely with the 
colonel either to accept or reject 
a candidate as he himself may 
judge expedient. The candidate 
rejected at once must look else- 
where than to the army for a 
career; the accepted candidate 
joins his regiment on probation. 
If, after mastering his drill and 
passing the usual examination, his 
brother officers give judgment in 
his favour, he is confirmed in his 
rank ; if they pronounce him unfit 
for military life, he is sent back to 
his friends. 

The German army has its separ- 
ate artillery and pioneer, as well 
as its cavalry and infantry, regi- 
ments; and young men showing 
special aptitude for one or other 
of the three auxiliary arms, serve 
for two years in a regiment of 
cavalry, artillery, or pioneers, as 
the case may be. At the end of 
that term officers of cavalry pro- 
ceed to Hanover, where, in the 
Great Riding School, as it is 
called, they make themselves mas- 
ters of equitation in the widest 
sense of the term—an accorhplish- 
ment in the acquisition of which 
many staff officers voluntarily join 
them. In like manner officers from 
artillery and pioneer regiments are 
transferred to the mixed school of 
artillery and engineering in Berlin, 
where they go through a course of 
purely technical study, extending 
over two years. This course being 
completed, they return, the former 
to their regiments, the latter to 
whatever station may require their 
presence. 


In addition to these special 
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schools, Germany has its great 
War School, wherein officers from 
all the different arms study the 
military art in all its details. It 
is to this school, to which Von 
Moltke pays unwearied attention, 
that candidates for employment 
on the staff betake themselves, and 
from which, at the end of two 
years, they come forth either 
relegated, though not disgraced, 
to ordinary regimental duty, or 
soldiers thoroughly accomplished. 
It depends a good deal upon cir- 
cumstances how long individuals 
shall continue without interruption 
to discharge staff duties. As a 
general rule, however, the juniors 
go back at the end of five years 
to their regiments, where they do 
duty for three years, and whence 
they return, with a step of promo- 
tion, to staff employment. It is 
worthy of note that in all the 
higher schools, and especially in 
the great War, or, as we should 
call it, Staff School, much import- 
ance is attached to the knowledge 
of foreign languages. The youth 
who shows himself so far master 
of French, English, Russian, and 
Italian, as to be able to converse 
freely in them, and to carry on an 
epistolary correspondence, ‘takes a 
high place in honours. And if to 
that he add some acquaintance 
with Turkish, his fortune is made. 

The Germans used to have at 
the headquarters of every army- 
corps a garrison instructor, whose 
business it was to coach up the 
officers of the corps for the exam- 
inations to which, till they attained 
the rank of major, they were at 
each step on the ladder subjected. 
Of late these appointments have 
been abolished ; but not so the ex- 
aminations, which are conducted as 
regularly and sternly as ever, the 
young officers being expected by 
private study to fit themselves for 
passing the ordeal. 

These various schools are visit- 


ed from time to time by an In- 
spector-General of War Schools, 
to whom reports of the progress 
made by individual students are 
sent in. Subsidiary to him is a 
Council of Military Education, 
which is composed partly of sol- 
diers, partly of civilians, which 
selects the text-books to be used 
in the different schools, prepares 
questions to be answered in writ- 
ing by the students, and at the 
end of each half-yearly term exa- 
mines both the answers and the 
drawings which accompany them. 
The members of this council take 
no part personally in the inspec- 
tion of schools. They may be said, 
indeed, in a sense, to direct the 
course of military education, and 
keep it abreast of every new in- 
vention, whether domestic or for- 
eign; but this they do from their 
office in Berlin, all power to act 
on their suggestions or otherwise 
being left in the hands of the 
Inspector-General, one of Von 
Moltke’s most trusted lieutenants. 

The effect of all this elaborate 
care is to give to Germany the best 
instructed, best disciplined, and 
best appointed army in the world. 
Not its commissioned officers ex- 
clusively, but its non-commissioned 
officers likewise, are all educated 
men, who have accepted military 
service as the business of their 
lives, and therefore give to it their 
most earnest attention. The ser- 
geant instructs his squad, the lieu- 
tenant his subdivision, the captain 
his company, and the major or 
lieutenant-colonel his battalion, in 
everything necessary to convert the 
peaceful citizen into an accom- 
plished soldier. So also, when we 


move upwards from the squad to 
the army-corps, we see a multitude 
of units all so working on acommon 
model, that at any moment they 
may be fused without the slightest 
risk of friction into a perfect whole. 
Nor does this apply exclusively to 
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the standing army on a peace estab- 
lishment. Every reservist knows 
the place he is to take in the event 
of mobilisation. Every superin- 
tendent of an arsenal and a store 
has the material for equipping the 
army-corps with which he is con- 
nected, in readiness to be issued 
with promptitude and regularity. 
Every owner of a horse within the 
territorial limits of the district, 
which is fit for military purposes, 
is prepared to hand it over to the 
officer told off to demand it; while 
an order from headquarters brings 
as many of the army-corps as 
may be required to a given point 
without confusion, and at very 
short notice. 

But Germany, like England, has 
behind her regular army auxiliary 
forces which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, cost her virtually noth- 
ing,—not like our militia and vol- 
unteers, made up of _half-drilled 
and often very young men, but 
consisting entirely of veterans, 
some in the prime of life, others 
still fit for garrison duty. Having 
served his two or three years in 
the line and his four years in the 
reserve, the German soldier passes 
into the Landwehr, of which he 
continues to be a member till he 
reach the thirty-fourth or thirty- 
fifth year of his age. Like the 
standing army, the Landwehr is 
organised into regiments of the 
various arms, and officered by 
gentlemen trained in the line, and 
appointed by the Emperor. The 
Landwehr has its periodical mus- 
ters, so arranged as to interfere as 
little as possible with the ordinary 
business of life, but is never em- 
bodied except on the outbreak of 
war. The Landsturm, in which, 
up to his forty-fifth year, every 
able-bodied German is mustered, 
Temains quiescent till called upon 
to supply the place of the Land- 
wehr; when it is required, as was 
the case in the waf of 1870, to 
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co-operate with the regular army 
in the field. And every officer 
and man in each of these armed 
bodies knows exactly what he is 
to do, and where he is to do it. 
It may be worth while, before 
contrasting the German and Eng- 
lish systems as they stand, to take 
a rapid survey of the processes by 
which, in this country, measures 
used to be adopted for ensuring to 
our army that its officers shall 
possess other qualifications than 
gentle birth and animal courage. 
Not that we would for a moment 
think slightingly of the gallant 
men who followed the Duke of 
Wellington from Lisbon to Tou- 
louse, and bore the brunt of bat- 
tle at Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo. Scientific soldiers, much less 
well-read scholars, few of them 
might be. But they had studied 
war in the best of all possible 
schools, and under the best of all 
possible masters, and were well up 
to the parts each was appointed to 
play—though few might have been 
able to step into his place had 
their great leader fallen in the 
mélée. Therefore, in what we 
are going to say, it must be ob- 
served that it is with the defects 
in our military system, and not 
with the individuals by whom it 
was administered, do we find 
fault. They acted according to 
their lights, which is more per- 
haps than can honestly be said 
of their successors, whom no 
superstitious veneration for great 
memories held in restraint, but 
who rather obeyed the dogged de- 
termination to learn nothing more 
from others than might fall in with 
public opinion for the time being. 
Fifty years ago, when the con- 
dition of the army was, in all 
important respects, what it had 
been at the close of the great war, 
a large majority of first commis- 
sions in the cavalry and infantry 
came to young gentlemen from 
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private life by purchase. It was 
an arrangement which, in an eco- 
nomical point of view, operated 
most favourably for the State; 
because the officer who made the 
vacancy by selling out, retired 
on the money’s-worth of his com- 
mission, while he who filled it did 
so on the understanding that he 
too, when weary of soldiering, 
should, by a like process, fall back 
into civil life. The half-pay and 
pension lists which now so largely 
swell our army estimates, were 
thus kept down, and discipline and 
all other outward and visible signs 
of efficiency were just as satisfac- 
tory as they had ever been, both 
at home and abroad. 

Another channel of admission 
to the service was by favour, when 
the Commander-in-Chief, for some 
good reason judged it expedient 
to fill up a non-purchase vacancy 
by bringing forward a youth from 
civil life. Evento this youth the 
privilege of selling out was not 
refused, provided he had served 
a certain number of years and 
applied for it. But as_ officers 
so circumstanced usually aspired 
to reach the higher grades of their 
profession, the half-pay list was 
very little lightened by their avail- 
ing themselves of permission to sell. 

A third door was opened to 
rank in cavalry and_ infantry 
through the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst—an institution 
for which the army was indebted 
to the late Duke of York. It 
was a very different place from 
the Royal Military College with 
which the present generation is 
familiar. Boys entered at any 
age from ten or twelve to four- 
teen, and remained till sixteen, 
and sometimes later. Dressed 


and drilled like soldiers, and sub- 
ject toa stern military discipline, 
they received just such an educa- 
tion as boys receive at a good 
private school, to which was added 
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a smattering of fortification, plan. 
drawing, and the French language, 
Of the Sandhurst cadets, the or. 
phans and sons of poor officers 
received their board, education, 
and clothing gratuitously. The 
fees paid by the rest were very 
moderate, the expense of the es- 
tablishment being provided for 
mainly by grants from Parliament. 
While the needs of cavalry and 
infantry were thus provided for, 
entrance to the artillery and en- 
gineers was obtained through an 
older institution, the Royal Aca. 
demy at Woolwich. The age of 
admission ranged between four- 
teen and sixteen, and the course 
extended over two, sometimes 
three, years. Admission to Wool- 
wich was preceded by a somewhat 
superficial examination of candi- 
dates—all of whom were nomin- 
ated by the Master-General of the 
Ordnance for the time being; and 
the annual sums paid by parents 
or guardians, varied according to 
the social condition of the cadet. 
The charge for officer’s sons under 
field rank was £40; above the 
rank of captain £50; for the sons 
of generals and civilians, £80 and 
#100; for officers’ orphans, £20. 
Woolwich, like Sandhurst, re- 
ceived in those days grants pro- 
vided for in the army estimates; 
and Chatham was then, as it is 
still, the finishing school for the 
young men to whom commissions 
were assigned in the engineers. 

It would not be easy to fix the 
exact time when dissatisfaction 
with a state of things which ap- 
peared to treat the profession of 
arms as a place of refuge for the 
ignorant and the idle, began to 
show itself. | Newspapers and 
magazines early admitted articles 
which complained, with perfect jus- 
tice, that not so much as medical 
inspection was applied to prevent 
a youth physically incapable of 
military inden from purchasing 
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acommission. One of these went, 
indeed, rather too far when it 
stated that a gentleman appointed 
to a light infantry regiment was 
found, on joining, to be minus a 
leg. This was a gross perversion 
of a fact, quite justifiable in the 
then existing customs of the ser- 
vice—viz., that an officer, whom 
the loss of a leg in action had 
compelled to go on half-pay, was 
allowed to exchange to full pay, in 
order that he might retire from 
the service by the sale of his com- 
mission. The story had, however, 
its effect in calling up a constantly 
increasing host of army reformers, 
some of whom, being bitten by the 
fashionable mania of universal ed- 
ucation for the people, clamoured 
for some intellectual test to be 
applied to young men before they 
should be intrusted with supreme 
authority over any section of her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

It is a curious ethnological fact, 
that the first move made in the 
direction indicated in these dia- 
tribes was made from below. The 
Royal Asylum, or Duke of York’s 
School for the sons of non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, in 
Chelsea, was found to be in a 
disgraceful _ state. Further in- 
quiries were made into the con- 
dition of regimental schools which, 
like those at Chelsea and in the 
Phoenix Park, owed their existence 
to the same royal founder; and 
they, too, came out from the or- 
deal condemned. Then followed 
that burst of zeal in a good cause 
which, in spite of strenuous resist- 
ance in high quarters, brought 
about the regimental school sys- 
tem—not as it exists now, but as 
it reached its prime in 1860, or 
thereabouts. Yet even they who 


took the most prominent part in 
pushing forward the system, felt 
that they had begun at the wrong 
end. An army composed of well- 
educated men in the lower ranks, 
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and of men in the higher, in- 
differently educated and ostenta- 
tiously idle, was as likely as not 
to get at some critical moment out 
of hand; and coincidently with 
measures suggested for bringing 
about the attainment of the for- 
mer object, the Secretary at War 
had before him a plan for the at- 
tainment of the latter.. It was 
neither more nor less than a 
transcript of the Prussian  sys- 
tem as it worked in 1847, slight- 
ly modified, so as to fall in with 
the social and political condition 
of the country to which it was to 
be applied. No change was sug- 
gested in the conditions on which 
commissions in the army were to 
be obtained. Purchase and pa- 
tronage were still to be allowed in 
the cavalry and infantry, though 
not till the candidate had satisfied 
both the medical and thé literary 
examiners that he was in sound 
health, and had received the edu- 
cation of a well-instructed English 
gentleman. Sandhurst was to be 
enlarged, so as to admit an in- 
creased number of cadets, whose 
ages at entrance were to range 
between sixteen and_ eighteen. 
The preliminary examination which 
entitled to admission was to be as 
rigid in every respect as was im- 
posed upon the candidate from 
private life, and would thus justify 
the restriction of the studies pur- 
sued within the walls to strictly 
professional subjects. Two years 
were to complete the course, 
though at the end of one, young 
men who displayed decided tastes 
for pyrotechnics or engineering 
were to be allowed to pass, should 
they or their guardians desire it, 
into other schools hereafter to be 
noticed. The rest were to go forth 
almost exclusively to infantry regi- 
ments, inasmuch as few among 
them, it was anticipated, would 
be rich enough either to purchase 
promotion or to live in cavalry 
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regiments; but on all alike one 
condition was to be imposed— 
every youth, whether a purchase 
or a non-purchase officer, was to 
serve one year on probation. If, 
at the end of that period, he should 
be reported on as in all respects 
satisfactory, he would be con- 
firmed in his rank. If the report 
should be unfavourable, he was to 
be sent back to his friends—the 
purchase officer by the sale of his 
commission, the non-purchase by 
a simple process of discharge, with- 
out any disgrace whatever attach- 
ing to the name of either. 
Meanwhile in Woolwich changes 
similar to those introduced into 
Sandhurst were to be effected. The 
age of admission was advanced 
from fourteen to sixteen. The 
preliminary examination was rend- 
ered much more severe, and during 
the first year of residence candi- 
dates for service in the artillery or 
engineers were to study together. 
At the commencement of the 
second year the engineers were 
to proceed to Chatham and com- 
plete their special education there. 
Besides reforming existing in- 
stitutions, the plan submitted to 
the Secretary at War proposed the 
creation of two additional schools, 
—one in which young cavairy offi- 
cers should spend six months out 
of their probationary year; the 
other a college wherein officers 
should be trained, under accom- 
plished teachers, for effective ser- 
vice on the general staff. In the 
great riding school the young offi- 
cer was to be instructed in every- 
thing relating to the horse. Not 
alone how to ride, but how also to 
shoe him, groom him, harness and 
unharness him,—so to manipulate 
the saddle as to guard against sore 
back, and how to treat it in the 
event of sore back occurring. The 
staff school was to be open to 
students from all branches of the 
service alike, provided only they 


had done duty with their regiments 
at least four years, and were re. 
commended by their commanding 
officers as gentlemen likely to 
make good use of the knowledge 
brought within their reach. And 
finally, to guide and direct this 
educational machinery, it was pro- 
posed that a Council of Military 
Education should be created, to 
consist of a president and three 
members; the president to be a 
general of experience and re- 
cognised acquaintance with the 
art of war; the members distin- 
guished officers of not less than 
field rank, to be selected from the 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers, 
Thus, while the council in its col- 
lective capacity prescribed the 
course of study to be pursued in 
all the schools, selected the text- 
books to be used, set papers, and 
examined the replies, the members 
severally inspected in person, each 
his own department, and took care 
that the objects for which it ex- 
isted were fully attained. 

The times were not favourable 
for innovations so serious as these, 
and a good many years passed be- 
fore anything was done. By-and- 
by, however, came the Crimean 
War, and with it those changes 
in the constitution of our military 
hierarchy which landed us in the 
mess from which there appears 
at last to be some prospect of 
emerging. And then followed a 
succession of efforts in the di- 
rection of improved education 
for officers, of which it would 
serve no good purpose to give a 
detailed account. Enough is done 
when we say that, so far as con- 
cerned Woolwich or Chatham, no 
further change was effected than 
to raise the medium age of ad- 
mission to the Royal Academy 
from seventeen to nineteen; that, 
besides a similar advance in’ the 
age of its inmates, Sandhurst 
vibrated for a while between the 
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status of a preliminary school and 
a college to which young offi- 
cers, after serving for a year with 
their regiments, should repair in 
order to study the science of their 
rofession; that the idea of a 
cavalry school was never seriously 
entertained; and that a staff 
school came into existence. Of 
this last, after it fell into the 
hands of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Edward, then Colonel, Hamley, 
it would be difficult to speak too 
highly. The course was no longer 
confined, as in the old days of 
the senior department, to fortifi- 
cation, field-sketching, and lec- 
tures, delivered in  class-rooms ; 
but year by year the students, 
under the guidance of the com- 
mandant, were initiated practically 
into the duties which would devolve 
upon them in the event of their 
being called upon to act as staff 
officers in war. The process was 
this: a district having been se- 
lected on which to operate, and 
the general design of the imaginary 
campaign explained to them, the 
officers were set to work arrang- 
ing for the transport of troops, 
horses, and stores by rail; fur- 
nishing reports on roads, rivers, 
and the nature of the country to 
be traversed; placing outposts, 
choosing positions, and stating 
how they should be occupied, lay- 
ing out camps, and regulating 
marches. These operations occu- 
pied a week: whereupon the com- 
mandant reversed the order of his 
instructions, and led his scholars 
through a similar series of move- 
ments, such as an opposing force 
might execute. Moreover, on 
the evening of each day, as well 
while acting defensively as offen- 
sively, he assembled his pupils in 
some large room, and explained to 
them fully all that had been done, 
and for what purpose done, in the 
day’s work. 

The military professors from 
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the College accompanied the com- 
mandant on these occasions, and in 
their several branches, tactical, 
administrative, and topographical, 
acted as his staff. The time of 
the year chosen for thus blending 
practice with theory was after 
harvest, when the fields were clear, 
and the country open. 

Finally, a Council of, Military 
Education came into existence, 
which, somehow or another, satis- 
fied nobody, and drifted gradually 
away into the over-manned office 
of a Director-General, which, it is 
to be hoped, we shall soon see doing 
better work in an amended form. 

From a comparison of other 
semi - civil institutions connected 
with the German and the English 
armies, there is comparatively little 
to be learned. Both have their 
departments of law, religion, and 
sanitation, which carry on their 
special business, each in its own way 
and at its own rate of expenditure. 
Military law in Germany is as 
much a component part of army- 
corps discipline as the order in 
which squadrons, companies, and 
battalions assemble for purposes 
of parade or manceuvre. The law 
officer, corresponding to our Deputy 
Judge- Advocate, is present to 
advise the general in command 
should any complicated case arise. 
The War Office has its legal ad- 
viser in like manner, to whom, in 
case of need, the Secretary of State 
may refer. Such references, how- 
ever, are of rare occurrence, and 
the salaries of the officials are on a 
scale commensurate with the pay 
and allowances of combatant offi- 
cers. In England the Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General is—or let us rather 
say was—a highly paid member of 
the Government, having a deputy 
and a few clerks under him; for 
whom a seat in the House of Com- 
mons was indispensable, and who 
came and went with every change 
of administration. His extinction, 
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we believe, has already been de- 
termined on, and his responsibili- 
ties, as wellas the duties attached 
to them, are handed over to his 
deputy. Not, however, we suspect, 
till a beginning has been made 
in the decentralisation of our 
scheme of military administration, 
considered as a whole, can we hope 
to see the expense arising out of 
the maintenance of discipline in 
the ranks seriously diminished. 

Religion, like law, is cared for 
in Germany strictly within the 
territorial limits of the army corps 
generals’ command. The pastors 
recommended by the head of this 
department in Berlin are relegated 
by the War Minister to their re- 
spective charges, with which they 
remain, as well during war as in 
peace-time, so long as they are 
capable of rightly discharging their 
duties. In every garrison town 
there is-a military church in which 
the chaplain officiates; and the 
sick in hospital are, as with us, 
under his charge. There is no 
specific age at which a German 
chaplain must retire, nor any 
fixed pension to which he can 
look forward. He serves on till 
either the Government can present 
him to a benefice, or age and infirm- 
ity transfer him to the non-effec- 
tive list of German officers. 

We were somewhat surprised 
to find Mr Knox, the Accountant- 
General of the army, when ques- 
tioned respecting the Chaplain- 
General and his department in 
England, answering in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘* The Chaplain-General 
is selected by the Secretary of 
State from among the chaplains 
of the army. The depart- 
ment is, comparatively speaking, a 
new one. We have only had three 
Chaplains-General—Mr Gleig, Bi- 
shop Claughton, and the present 


Chaplain-General. Mr Gleig held 
the office of Chaplain to the Forces 
before he was Chaplain-General; 
Bishop Claughton did not.” 

If Mr Knox be not better in- 
formed on other matters concern- 
ing which he has given an opinion, 
his evidence need go but a little 
way towards helping the Com- 
mittee to sound conclusions. The 
chaplain’s department is not com- 
paratively new. It is as old as 
the nomination of the Duke of 
York to be Commander-in-Chief of 
the British army. The Chaplains. 
General under him were dignitaries 
of the Church—one an Archdeacon, 
the other Dean of Carlisle. They 
had never served as Chaplains to 
the Forces, and knew as little, 
and we fear,cared as little, about 
the army as one of the vergers 
of their respective cathedrals. In 
1829 the Duke of Wellington, in a 
fit of mistaken economy, prevailed 
upon Dean Hodgson to retire, and 
giving to Dr Dakins, then Chaplain 
to the Forces in London, the title 
of Principal Chaplain, allowed the 
rest of the chaplains to die out by 
degrees, and threw the army on 
the care of the parochial clergy. 
How this mutilated department 
worked, only those who are old 
enough to look back over sixty 
or seventy years can tell. At last 
the abuse became too crying, and 
in 1844 Sir Henry Hardinge, then 
Secretary at War, offered to Mr 
Gleig, at that time Chaplain to 
Chelsea Hospital, the office of Prin- 
cipal Chaplain. Two years after- 
wards, during Mr Sidney Herbert’s 
tenure of office, Mr Gleig was 
gazetted Chaplain-General, and the 
moribund department gradually re- 
covered health ; and, much to the 
satisfaction of the army, and of 
all who were interested in its well- 
being, became what it now is.! 





1 The present Chaplain-General, an admirable selection, is the only instance on 
record of a Chaplain to the Forces being promoted to the headship of his depart- 
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Mr Knox’s mistakes in describ- 
ing the Chaplain’s department 


as comparatively novel, and limit- 
ing the power of the Secretary 
of State in selecting the indivi- 
dual to preside over it, are easily 
accounted for. He entered the 
War Office after the resuscita- 
tion of the department had be- 
gun, and did not know that, in 
1834, the chaplaincy of Chelsea 
Hospital was a local appoint- 
ment in the gift of the Paymaster- 
General, as President of the Chel- 
sea Board. But we confess that 
we cannot understand how any 
man in Mr Knox’s position can 
seriously propose to undo the 
work of forty years, and revert to 
a system as unjust to the over- 
worked clergy of England as it 
was fatal to the cause of religion 
in the army.! Do not, however, 
let us be misunderstood. We are 
far from averse to any scheme 
which, without impairing effici- 
ency, may introduce economy, be 
it on ever so small a scale, in the 
management of military affairs; 
and in our opinion something may 
in this direction be done, not in 
the Chaplain’s department only, 
but in all other departments con- 
nected with the service. Take 
that which is now before us, in 
the first place. The Chaplain- 
Generalship of the army was held 
early in the present century by a 
dignitary of the Church. Why 
should not this good custom be 
revived, though under improved 
conditions? Dr Hodgson, besides 
his deanery, and the living of St 
George’s, Hanover Square, received 
pay as Chaplain-General at the 
trate of £800 a-year. What is to 
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prevent the Crown from present- 
ing Dr Edghill to a canonry in 
Westminster or St Paul’s, or even 
so far off as Rochester, and settling 
it for ever, in lieu of a money- 
payment, on the Chaplain-General 
for the time being? Nor need we 
stop there. The increase in rank 
and pay, according to length of 
service, may surely admit of 
modification, while retirements can 
safely be made to depend more on 
the reports of medical boards than 
on the age at which individuals 
may have arrived. Specify the 
maximum of, chaplains of which 
the respective classes shall consist, 
and make no promotions till va- 
cancies occur, though in a case of 
severe congestion the disappointed 
individual, especially in any of the 
lower ranks, may from time to time 
be consoled by some slight addition 
to his pay or allowances. By these 
means, and by reverting .to the 
old scale on which services per- 
formed by officiating ministers used 
to be remunerated, a considerable 
saving may be effected, without 
in any degree lowering the influ- 
ence for good of religious instruc- 
tion as it is now offered to our 
soldiers at home and abroad. 

If law and religion be both use- 
ful adjuncts to discipline among 
troops, sanitation, wisely conduct- 
ed, is necessary to their very exist- 
ence. An army can no more re- 
tain its efficiency without doctors 
to watch over the health of the 
men, than it can perform forced 
marches without shoes, or live upon 
air. Of this fact the members of 
the faculty, as well outside as in- 
side the service, are aware, and 
may not perhaps be indisposed to 





ment. The case will not, we trust, be treated as a precedent, and the Secretary 
of State be thereby restricted from choosing the best man, whether in or out of 
the department, for a delicate and important office. 

1 Mr Knox is not content to economise by abolishing chaplains and regimental 


schools. 


He advises the Secretary of State to get rid of Sandhurst, Woolwich, 


and Chatham, and to officer the infantry and cavalry through the militia, the 
artillery and engineers from the universities. 
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make the most of it. But the 
members of the faculty are like- 
wise, for the most part, thoughtful 
and considerate gentlemen, whom 
higher motives of action than the 
desire of either pecuniary advan- 
tage or social position guide in 
the practice of their profession. 
We, therefore, do not hesitate to 
apply to the medical department of 
the army the same test that we have 
applied to the educational and the- 
ological department, in the full 
assurance that there will be the 
same disposition in the former, 
which we assume to pe present in 
the two latter, to meet the not 
unnecessary cry for economy as far 
as it shall consist with the main- 
tenance of efficiency in the branch 
of the public service committed to 
their charge. 

And here we frankly admit that 
to set up in any way the medical 
department in the German army 
as a model to be copied in that of 
the British army, would be simply 
absurd. In Germany aspirants 
for employment as military doc- 
tors receive their professional edu- 
cation at the expense of the State. 
In return for this they engage to 
serve a certain number of years, 
after which, without any pension 
or half-pay, they fall back into the 
ranks of civil practitioners. But 
besides these, the German army is 
provided with doctors to any con- 
ceivable amount, and literally at no 
expense. The conscription sweeps 
them, as it does all other subjects 
of the Imperial crown, into the 
ranks, and in order to avoid a three 
years’ spell of duty as privates, 
not a few medical men join their 
regiments as one-year volunteers. 
In peace and war alike, therefore, 
the German army is attended by 
medical officers, more than suffi- 
cient in point of numbers to supply 
its wants, at a cost to the Govern- 
ment of something like £200,000 
a-year. At the same time, we 


must not forget that the status of 
the medical officer in the German 
army is highly respectable and well 
defined, as we took occasion in a 
former article fully to explain. 
From first to last, the conditions 
under which medical officers serve 
in the British army are quite dis- 
tinct from these. The British 
doctor educates himself before he 
applies for a commission in the 
British army. It is only after 
he has passed his examinations 
in one or other of our great 
medical schools, and secured his 
diplomas, that the State steps in, 
and, in order to perfect his famil- 
iarity with gunshot wounds, and 
maladies induced by service in 
unhealthy climates, sends him to 
Netley, and keeps him there for 
four months on a rate of pay little 
in excess of that of lieutenant. In 
point of fact, therefore, he owes 
the State nothing, except the, op- 
portunity of practising his art 
among soldiers and their families 
for a modest fee, instead of taking 
his chance in private practice, 
where success, if he achieve it, 
proves more profitable than medi- 
cal soldiering, at least tenfold. 
There was a time, not very long 
ago, when medical service in the 
British army was like medical ser- 
vice in the German army, partly 
regimental, partly departmental. 
The young doctor joined a regi- 
ment or battalion as _ assistant- 
surgeon, and, taking rank with 
the lieutenants, acted under a 
surgeon whose rank was that of 
captain. In these capacities they 
served till vacancies occurred in 
the ranks above them, whereupon 
the surgeon, ceasing to be a regi- 
mental officer, became a staff sur- 
geon, and the assistant-surgeon, 
according to the rate of his stand- 
ing, became a full surgeon. We 
venture to say that the position of 
a medical officer in the British 
army was everything, so long as 
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this order of things remained, 
which a reasonable man could 
desire. Dressed in the same uni- 
form with other officers of his 
corps, occupying the same quarters 
with them, meeting them every 
day as equals—in the morning, on 
parade, in the evening, at mess,— 
the instances were rare indeed in 
which the doctor failed to become 
the friend, and often more than 
the friend—the adviser—in their 
difficulties, whenever they got in- 
to them, of his brother officers. 
There was no foolish craving then 
after substantive military rank, no 
ambition to appear in military 
spectacles as generals, colonels, or 
majors; but perfect satisfaction 
with the place which they filled in 
military society, whether it were 
as surgeon of a battalion, or in 
charge of a military district as 
surgeon on the staff. 

We have never been able to 
understand why a system which 
worked so entirely to the satisfac- 
tion of all whom it affected, should 
have been changed.* The reason 
assigned by Sir Thomas Crawford, 
the Director-General, is this: that 
in the Crimean war the medical 
department broke down, and that 
the failure was owing to the ab- 
sence of all means of establishing 
and perfectly organising general 
hospitals. And the blame of 
this failure he throws upon the 
regimental system, just as_ the 
Government of the day attributed 
to the defects in our general sys- 
tem of military administration the 
sufferings of the army in the 
Crimea, which were owing entirely 
to the ignorance of the individuals 
by whom the system was worked. 
Now we who write this paper can 
carry our memory back far beyond 
the date of the Crimean war—we 
can speak from personal experience 
of the skill and ability with which 
Sir James Macgregor, the great 
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Duke’s principal medical officer, 
supplemented the regimental hos- 
pital, then in full vigour, with 
general hospitals, which—while the 
regimental hospitals kept well up 
to the front and attended to 
wounds and trivial diseases—dealt 
with serious cases; which followed 
the movements of the army at 
convenient distances, and in which, 
under the guidance of staff sur- 
geons—as able as they were ex- 
perienced— young medical men 
from England studied to become, 
and in large numbers became, first- 
rate surgeons. No doubt our hos- 
pitals, both general and regimental, 
were lacking in many conveniences 
which wait upon those of the pres- 
ent day. Chloroform was then 
unknown; there were no lady 
nurses; tinned meats, and other 
comforts for the sick, had for us 
no existence; and of trained 
bearers and cushioned litters for 
carrying off the wounded from the 
field we know nothing. Still, the 
perfect adaptability of the system, 
as it then prevailed, to the wants 
of an army in the field, when in 
able hands, was fully shown; the 
English hospitals, whether estab- 
lished in Lisbon or St Jean de Luz, 
or moving as the columns moved, 
from the Tagus to the Garonne, 
being confessedly the best ap- 
pointed hospitals in Europe. 

It would be presumptuous in us 
laymen to point at the possibility 
of reverting to the old system. 
That the doctors themselves would 
gain in comfort by such reversal, 
whatever effect it might have on 
their professional prospects, can- 
not be doubted. In camps like 
Aldershot and the Curragh they 
may do tolerably well as they 
are; but to see them elsewhere— 
denied quarters in barracks, ex- 
cluded from the mess, and forced 
to seek for society in clubs or 
eating -houses,—this is indeed a 
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sorry spectacle. Nor does either 
the service or the tax-payer gain 
by it. A bird of passage, liable 
to be sent from one military 
station to another, the doctor has 
no time to make himself ac- 
quainted with the constitutions of 
his patients, or the habits of life 
which produce them, while every 
move costs the country something 
more or less in the shape of travel- 
ling expenses ; and the charge for 
lodging- money, fuel, lights, and 
servants’ allowance is abiding. We 
do not pretend to know how far 
these items contribute to make 
up the enormous sum which stands 
in the estimates against the de- 
partment in its collective capac- 
ity; but £529,000 per annum on 
account of our effective medical 
staff, and £173,000 in payment of 
a non-effective staff, is surely a 
prodigious charge, considering that 
the entire strength of the force to 
be attended to does not exceed, if it 
comes up to, 150,000 men all told. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s com- 
mittee will doubtless, when at 
leisure to report, suggest some 
means more or less drastic of cut- 
ting down this formidable expen- 
diture. For our own part, we 
cannot pretend to go further than 
to recommend that in this, as in 
the Chaplain’s department, a fixed 
term at which retirement on pen- 
sion may be claimed as a matter 
of right be abolished, and that 
doctors, like clergymen, be re- 
quired to serve on till a medical 
board shall pronounce them un- 
fit for home duty. Perhaps, also, 
a moiety at least of our depot- 
centres may be suppressed, in 
which case the charge for medical 
attendance will in due proportion 
be lessened. But of this fact we 
must never for a moment lose 
sight: the faculty have the game 
to a great extent in their own 
hands. The army cannot go on 


without its own doctors. We 
have no power, as the Ger- 
mans have, to compel their at- 
tendance on the army, and must 
therefore, if we desire to be in 
this respect well served, engage 
our medical officers on such terms 
as they are willing to accept. Nor 
shall we for a moment do them the 
injustice to insinuate that their re- 
quirements are, or are likely to be, 
unreasonable. Let them get rid 
of the silly desire to pose before 
the public as combatant officers,— 
a desire, we believe, which tor- 
ments only a minority of the 
younger branches of the profes- 
sion— and whatever can really 
tend to render their position in 
the army agreeable to themselves 
will be freely conceded to them. 
There is yet another department 
about which we desire to say a few 
words before quitting the subject 
before us, at all events for the pres- 
ent. Why was the pay deépart- 
ment called into existence? The 
army did extremely well when to 
every battalion a paymaster was 
attached, and took his place at 
mess and elsewhere as a perma- 
nent regimental officer. Nor was 
discipline interfered with, or the 
slightest inconvenience suffered, 
when the battalion, throwing off 
its four-company depot, carried 
the regimental paymaster with it 
to some foreign station, and left 
the payment of the depot to be 
managed by an old subaltern, who 
received, in remuneration of his 
services as both paymaster and 
quartermaster, a small addition to 
his subaltern’s pay. We shall be 
told, no doubt, that the reorgani- 
sation of the army—the introduc- 
tion of short service, the ‘creation 
of a reserve, the intimate connec- 
tion of militia with line battalions, 
and the localisation of regiments— 
rendered some change in the manner 
of paying the troops indispensable. 
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Assume that the case is so, could 
not some better and cheaper ar- 
rangement have been effected than 
the calling into existence of a host 
of functionaries, a portion of whom 
move about with battalions, while 
others abide in fixed quarters—some 
to pay the permanent militia staff, 
reserve men, and so forth, while 
others check their accounts, only 
that the accounts thus checked 
and audited may be checked and 
audited over again in Pall Mall? 
Just consider how all this appar- 
ently complicated business is trans- 
acted in Germany, and at what 
expense. Here is General Brack- 
enbury’s account of the matter, as 
it is connected with the administra- 
tion of an army-corps’ command ; 
and General Brackenbury, our 
readers may depend upon it, under- 
stands what he is speaking about. 
After explaining the functions of 
other branches of the staff, he says: 


“ There is the department of admin- 
istration. The chief intendant is di- 
rectly responsible under the orders 
of the general, and is also directly 
responsible to the Minister of War. 
He carries out everything connected 
with the pay and clothing, and all 
those various items which constitute 
what one may tall the administration 
of the army—namely, provisions, 
clothing, building, stores, and hospi- 
tals. The whole of that is under the 
chief intendant; and the general com- 
manding an army-corps is not only, as 
I have said, responsible for the effi- 
ciency of everything within his dis- 
trict, he is responsible also for finance, 
and the intendant is the man who, 
under him, is responsible for that.” 


Here we have a scheme as 
simple as it is effective, which is 
worked out in sections, beginning 
with the widest and going down 


‘to the narrowest circle within the 


command. Each division has its 
intendant, so has each brigade, 
who provide for the Landwehr as 
well as the standing army; and 
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last of all, and in like manner, 
first the regiment is cared for, and 
next the battalion separately, if 
the battalions happen to be at 
different stations. 


“The money, counted as strictly as 
it can possibly be, . . . is drawn by the 
regiment. The regiment has a com- 
mission of pay, which consists of the 
colonel, the second in command of 
the regiment, and the paymaster. 
The colonel is generally responsible 
that everything is correct; the second 
in command is responsible for looking 
over the paymaster’s accounts, while 
the paymaster himself is directly re- 
sponsible for the complete accuracy 
of the accounts, and for the payment 
ofthe men. The money is kept in a 
chest with three keys with three differ- 
ent locks, each of them having its 
own key, and the money can only be 
got out by the three of them opening 
it at the same time. Once a-month 
there is an inspection made of the 
chest by a separately appointed com- 
mittee, who visit and inspect the chest, 
and see that all is right; and at un- 
certain times the intendant of the 
division or the corps comes and takes 
the paymaster’s books and inspects 
them. Now a similar system to that 
goes on through the whole army with 
every intendant of a corps, he being 
liable to inspection by an inspecting 
officer from Berlin.” 

When we have succeeded in 
telling off our army into separate 
army-corps, some plan of pay and 
inspection founded upon the above 
may perhaps be adopted. Mean- 
while it appears to us that, if pro- 
per use were made of provincial 
banks, the number of staff pay- 
masters required to attend to out- 
siders—such as_ reservists, pen- 
sioners, and militia staff—might be 
greatly diminished, while the gen- 
eral staff drew their pay through 
their London agents. Were this 
done, paymasters, like doctors, 
would become again as much regi- 
mental officers as captains, being 
themselves accommodated in _bar- 
racks as their predecessors used to 
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be, and entitled to retirements 
whenever a medical board shall 
pronounce them unfit for further 
service, and not before. 

It will be seen that we have not 
touched at all upon the clothing 
establishment in Pimlico, though 
it is classed in official documents 
as an army department. Our reti- 
cence on that point is not owing 
to any conviction we entertain 
that it either is or is not con- 
ducted as wisely and economically 
as might be possible, for that is a 
question on which we should not 
presume to express an opinion till, 
in common with all the other man- 
ufacturing establishments which 
supply the army with its various 
requirements, the modus operandi 
in Pimlico be thoroughly investi- 
gated. We believe, however, that, 
on the whole, the arrangement 
works well: we know that the 
clothing supplied to the troops is 
better than it was under the old 
régime; and we imagine that if 
the soldiers’ accoutrements were 
kept in wear somewhat longer 
than at present, little or no 
fault could be found on the score 
of extravagance with the meas- 
ures adopted to equip him for the 
field. 

There remains yet one more 
subject on which we would gladly 
touch, could we but see our way 
to carrying high military authority 
along with us. The outlay on our 
system of reliefs for foreign garri- 
sons is very heavy, and can never 
be seriously lightened till we con- 
sent to enrol two armies, one for 
long service in India, the other for 
shorter service elsewhere. These 
need not of necessity be separ- 
ate armies, as were those of the 
India Company’s European regi- 
ments, and the Crown’s regiments 
which co-operated with them; and 
the right of exchange from one 
to the other must be conceded to 


the officers of both. But so long 
as every non-commissioned officer 
and private is entitled to claim 
at fixed periods in his service a 
passage home, and the realisation 
of his deferred pay, you may 
make what regulations you will, 
but you can never hope to reduce 
to any appreciable extent the ex- 
pense to the country of the system 
now in force. How this great end 
is to be effected we may have our 
own ideas though we do not pre- 
sume to avow it, much less take 
it upon us to suggest a plan for 
providing for worn-out Indian 
soldiers the means of spending 
the evening of their days in com- 
fort. These are matters to be 
settled by wiser heads than ours. 
But no fact connected with our 
system of military administration 
can be more fully established than 
this—that the expense to India 
and to England of holding India 
as we now do, grows greater every 
day ; and unless by some arrange- 
ment or another its outward pro- 
gress be arrested, the question 
will force itself on public opinion 
whether the game we are play- 
ing is worth the candle. The 
subject is, however, too great to 
be approached at the end of a long 
article, especially by one who is 
well aware of the weight of au- 
thority which will be cast into the 
scales against him. 

Here then we stop, ending as 
we began, by expressing our settled 
belief that, when the Military 
Council, to which frequent refer- 
ence has been made, gets into 
working order, whatever can be 
done to combine economy with 
efficiency in the administration of 
army affairs will be done; and that, 
till this consummation is arrived 
at, we shall go on trying ex- 
pedient after expedient without 
ever attaining the object after 
which we are honestly striving. 
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‘¢ So-called Patriots.” 


“SO-CALLED PATRIOTS.’”’! 






“ PATRIOTISM IS THE LAST REFUGE OF A SCOUNDREL.” 


—Dr Samuel Fohuson, 


STRANGE times! Did ever such a plot 
Our British politics degrade, 

Or lend the name of ‘* patriot” 
To such a mocking masquerade ? 
An amor patria, foreign paid ! 

A patriot ? a spouting hack ! 


To show the world of what you’re made, 


We need the good old Doctor back. 


As long as treason boils the pot, 
He carries on his roaring trade, 
He cares not who is maimed or shot ! 
Another of his dupes conveyed 
-To jail, affords a fresh tirade 
Against the torture and the rack, 
In words that prove what I have said— 
We need the good old Doctor back. 


How careful of his single lot, 
’Tis his to urge, incite, persuade ; 
But when the situation’s hot, 
He loves the pleasant ambuscade, 
Where out of danger, who’s afraid ? 
He bravely watches the attack. 
In short, to mark the game he’s played, 
We need the good old Doctor back. 


Envoy. 


Prince, if to call a spade a spade, 

And prick the windbag of the quack, 
Be worthy of an honest blade, 

We need the good old Doctor back. 


Lex REx. 








1 Lord Hartington in Dublin proposing the health of her Majesty. 
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OUR PROSPECTS. 


Ir Mr Gladstone had succeeded 
in forcing his crude Home Rule 
Bill through the House of Com- 
mons in 1886—still more, if after 
its defeat there the reconstituted, 
and, as he no doubt thought, easily 
swayed and unreasoning constitu- 
encies had returned him a plastic 
majority in the summer of that 
year, it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that at this moment 
a parody of Grattan’s ridiculous 
Parliament might be sitting in the 
Bank of Ireland, and a huge debt, 
incurred for the expropriation of 
Irish landlords, be hanging round 
the neck of British taxpayers. 
The attempt, however, to secure 
the disintegration of the kingdom 
by a rush and surprise having 
failed, we cannot understand by 
what process of reasoning thought- 
ful men like Mr Morley, Lord 
Spencer, and Sir G. Trevelyan 
can bring themselves to believe 
that so harum-scarum a policy, 
based on an intimate alliance with 
the bullies and the charlatans of 
the National League, and the bra- 
voes of Chicago, can gain by argu- 
ment and consideration. 

In speculating, therefore, on the 
political prospect, we think it 
needless to devote time and space 
to criticising either the original 
scheme or its various suggested 
alterations. It is dead, root and 
branch, top and lop; and no 
sooner was the recent autumn 
campaign opened than it became 
clear that such was really the 
opinion of those who were com- 
missioned to open it. 

From Mr Morley and Lord 
Rosebery the country learned that 
the conduct of the Government in 
Ireland, and not Home Rule, was 
to be the subject of the recess 


agitation—and so it was: with 
what result? Primarily that a 
wave of lawlessness swept over the 
country, and the excesses of Cork, 
Mitchelstown, and Limerick bade 
fair to find their counterpart in 
Trafalgar Square. But no sooner 
had the good sense of the English 
people appreciated the danger to 
social order and public peace than 
the Government were able, with 
the hearty assent of all classes, to 
check the rising tide of anarchical 
folly, and at the expense of a few 
broken heads restore the supremacy 
of the law. The reaction pro- 
duced by the Trafalgar Square 
fiasco has similarly extended to 
Ireland: people naturally ask, if 
Mr Cunninghame-Graham got no 
more than his deserts in Trafalgar 
Square, why should we weep over 
Mr Wilfred Blunt’s prostrate form 
at Woodford? and the rodomon- 
tade of the Nationalist papers and 
orators over Mr O’Brien’s clothes, 
emphasises the contrast between 
the feminine extravagance of that 
mouthing hero and the creditable 
endurance of the Englishman, 
Doughty, who has submitted to 
the punishment he braved without 
unmanly complaint or repining. 

In spite, therefore, of periodical 
announcements that when Parlia- 
ment opens the whole conduct of 
the Irish Government will be im- 
pugned, and a Ministerial crisis be 
precipitated, we are of opinion 
that Mr Gladstone will abstain 
from the tactics of despair, and 
decline to follow again the blun- 
dering lead of Sir William Har- 
court. That some nights will be 
wasted by Irish and English Par- 
nellite members in airing their 
imaginary grievances, is certain; 
but the closure is applicable to a 
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debate on the Address, and the 
House will be in no humour to 
permit its opening ceremonies to 
be unnecessarily prolonged. If, 
indeed, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, Mr Gladstone, pushed on 
from behind, elects to try conclu- 
sions with the Government on the 
Address, a debate of some length 
would ensue ; but the division once 
taken on an amendment involving 
a vote of want of confidence, the 
House would resent and deal sum- 
marily with any further attempt 
to protract the proceedings on the 
Address. 

We therefore are of opinion that 
the Government will have a fair 
opportunity this coming session of 
placing before the House of Com- 
mons the principal measures which 
it wishes to pass into law. Before, 
however, passing them in review, 
it will be well to consider the 
general aspect of our foreign rela- 
tions. Ever since the conclusion 
of the last Russo-Turkish war there 
has been a tendency on the part of 
the great European Powers to sep- 
arate themselves into two groups, 
according as their interests or sup- 
posed interests dictated. The atti- 
tude of Austro-Hungary towards 
Russia and Turkey is determined 
by her geographical position, and 
so is Germany’s towards her. The 
closest alliance, apart from the 
convictions or schemes of individual 
sovereigns or ministers, must ne- 
cessarily prevail between those two 
empires. That, however, which 
was doubtful after the Treaty of 
Berlin—the attitude of the other 
great Powers—is now made clear, 
and the position of France, Italy, 
and Great Britain is accurately 
defined. 

France, partly out of hatred and 
fear of Germany, partly out of 
jealousy of England, has ranged 
herself on the side of Russia, and, 
reversing her policy during the 
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Crimean war, is apparently pre- 
pared to sanction Russian en- 
croachments on Turkish territory, 
in return for Russian support in 
case of a German war. On the 
other side are arrayed Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Italy, by land; 
Austro-Hungary, Italy, England, 
by sea. But that bald enumeration 
does not fully describe the situa- 
tion. In the first place, Turkey is 
omitted. Now no doubt the con- 
duct of the Sultan in obeying 
Russia and France, and disregard- 
ing the advice of the other great 
Powers on the Egyptian Conven- 
tion question, affords ground for 
suspecting that in the event of a 
Russian attack on the integrity 
of Turkey, either in Bulgaria or 
Armenia, the forces of the empire 
would not be employed in resisting 
it. But this we do not believe. 
In declining to ratify the Egyptian 
Convention, the Sultan was able 
to pose as the vindicator of Otto- 
man rights, and he incurred no 
risk of alienating the loyalty of 
his Mohammedan subjects. In 
yielding to Muscovite aggression 
he would run the risk, not only of 
unpopularity, but of dethronement, 
and his whole career and charac- 
ter constitute a pledge that what- 
ever his inmost wishes may be, 
the very considerable naval and 
military resources of his empire 
will be ranged on the side of the 
defence. Then again, in all the 
former aggressions of Russia, the 
native Christian races were always 
paraded as the justifying cause of 
hostilities, and in the last war 
they were more; they contributed 
largely by their military prowess 
to Russia’s ultimate success. Their 
subsequent treatment by Russia 
is neither forgotten nor forgiven, 
and the armies of Roumania, Ser- 
via, and Bulgaria must be reckoned 
upon as hostile to Russia in any 
attempt she may make against 
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Turkey in Europe. There remains 
yet one Power of whose naval 
position and resources account 
must be taken in estimating the ele- 
ments at the disposal of the Medi- 
terranean allies—Spain. Spain 
has no apprehensions of England, 
Italy, or Austria on the shores 
of the Mediterranean; but she 
has a great, and not ill-founded, 
dread of the encroachments of 
France on Moorish territory; and 
Spain, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, with her hardy sailors and 
reviving marine, is ready to join, 
if she has not already joined, the 
great Mediterranean alliance in 
favour of peace and the status quo. 
It is significant that just at the 
moment when Spain is beginning 
to make her power felt, her claims 
to be readmitted as one of the 
great Powers should. have been 
granted, and that the wise and 
dignified sway of the Queen Re- 
gent should have received a recog- 
nition so gratifying to the nation- 
al sentiment of Spaniards. The 
European preponderance, then, is 
so enormous against any wilful 
disturber of the public peace, that 
we think Lord Salisbury’s favour- 
able anticipations at the Guildhall 
banquet were amply justified, and 
that if his firm and steady hand 
is allowed to direct our foreign 
policy, there will be no outbreak 
of aggressive covetousness, either 
in Europe or in Asia. But in order 
to enable this country to take an 
effective part in maintaining the 
general peace, it is essential that 
her naval and military armaments 
should not only be sufficient and 
available, but should be known to 
be so by other Powers. 

Compared with the paramount 
question we have been discussing, 
the ultimate fate of the Egyptian 
Convention, of the Afghan boun- 
dary, or even the Fishery Confer- 
ence at Washington, sinks into in- 


significance, though we have reason 
to hope that all three will be 
settled in a satisfactory manner, 
In India our position has become 
stronger and more assured than it 
was ever before. The noble offer 
of the Nizam, followed as it has 
been by that of other feudatories, 
guarantees us support in those 
quarters where it was least to be 
looked for, and enables us to face 
any possible Russian aggression 
with the whole force of armed 
India, while the wise decision to 
carry the Pishin Railway through 
the Amran range to a point within 
striking distance of Candahar, de- 
monstrates to all whom it may 
concern that the Indian Govern- 
ment has no intention of waiting 
within its own territory any attack 
a hostile Power may think fit to 
make. Turning from India to the 
Colonies, the action of the Aus- 
tralian legislatures in adopting the 
scheme of imperial naval defence 
adds an important link to the 
defensive armour of the empire. 
The corresponding duty of making 
safe our coal depots, the unpro- 
tected state of which has been 
quite recently revealed by Lord 
Brassey, still rests on the Home 
Government ; and we trust that 
no economical prejudices will deter 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
from making safe those military 
and commercial ports on the proper 
protection of which the vital in- 
terests of this widely extended 
empire will in the case of war 
depend. 

This hasty and short sketch of 
our foreign and colonial relations 
is sufficient to show that when Par- 
liament meets next month the 
Government will on those all-im- 
portant subjects be able to present 
a more than usually satisfactory 
report. . 

But by common agreement it is 
to domestic affairs that the atten- 
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tion of Parliament in 1888 is to be 
devoted, and we shall proceed to 
lay before our readers a sketch of 
what we think Government and 
Parliament may fairly be expected 
to accomplish. First of all, and 
to enable anything to be accom- 
plished, it will be necessary to effect 
a drastic alteration in the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons. 
Without questioning the wisdom 
of the vast constitutional changes 
which took place in 1884-85, it 
must be admitted that they effect- 
ed so complete a revolution in the 
composition both of the electoral 
and the representative bodies that 
the old-fashioned system became 
unsuitable and inoperative. It is 
the custom, we know, to lay the 
whole blame of the recent break- 
down of the parliamentary year on 
the Irish members; but bad and 
deplorable as their conduct has 
often been, we fear Mr Speaker, if 
interrogated on the subject, would 
reply that during the last two 
years English and Scotch members 
have given him many an anxious 
moment, and contributed material- 
ly to the general disorganisation of 
the House over which he presides. 

It is not, therefore, a temporary 
palliative to meet an accidental 
emergency, but a_ well-considered 
permanent code of procedure which 
is required ; and the success which 
attended the closure resolution 
of last session indicates the gen- 
eral line which should be adopted. 
In a full House, with the Speaker 
in the chair, the closure rule 
worked well; but in thinner 
houses, with the Chairman of 
Committees presiding, the rule was 
found difficult of application, and 
towards the close of the session, 
when temptations to obstruction 
are strongest, it became impractic- 
able, owing to the impossibility of 
securing the attendance of two hun- 
dred members favourable to its ap- 





plication. A remedy must be found 
for this defect—probably by a re- 
duction of the obligatory numbers. 
But an amended closure the scandal 
of concerted obstruction can be 
met; but trouble and delay are 
occasioned by the safeguards which 
now protect the individual aggres- 
sor against the patience of the 
House from the intervention of 
the Speaker: it seems to us that 
one warning is all that an offensive 
orator should have, and that when 
he is ‘* named ”’ the penalty of sus- 
pension should extend over a longer 
period than at present. These are 
changes to which probably no seri- 
ous objection will be taken outside 
the Parnellite group; but those 
who reflect upon the fearful hours 
kept by the House last session, 
and upon the inevitable effect pro- 
duced on the constitution of the 
Speaker, the officers of the House, 
and the attending members, will 
expect a change to be proposed 
which shall compel the observance 
of more rational hours. Long 
habit, and the composite character 
of the House, render any sweeping 
substitution of day for night sit- 
tings difficult, if not impossible. 
But at least an effort might be 
made in that direction. The hour 
of meeting might be three instead 
of a quarter to four, all opposed 
business might cease at midnight, 
and the Speaker leave the chair at 
half-past twelve ; further, we would 
recommend that the Tuesday sit- 
ting should be from two to seven, 
the Government having the right 
to call for a nine o’clock sitting if 
special circumstances demanded it. 
Whether on the Mondays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays there should be 
an adjournment of a couple of hours 
for dinner, is a very moot point. 
Did all members live within a 
short distance of St Stephen’s, we 
should be decidedly in favour of 
such a break ; but as the tendency 
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every year is to drive members 
further afield, we have some doubts 
as to the practical working of such a 
system. A perhaps greater change 
is that proposed with regard to the 
estimates—viz., their delegation 
to large committees up-stairs. In 
principle the change is very serious: 
in practice we believe it would 
work well. The personal, discur- 
sive, interested, and extravagant 
speeches and proposals which now 
abound in Committee of Supply 
would find no place in the business- 
like Committee up-stairs, and the 
Treasury and the Departments 
would know they had to deal with 
men who would bring to the con- 
sideration of each item a fairly dis- 
passionate judgment. The abuse 
of questions has long been recog- 
nised as a serious evil; and al- 
though some slight check has been 
imposed on their scandalous per- 
sonality, the triviality of many of 
them, and the waste of time they 
occasion, seem to demand a further 
remedy. 

With these, and perhaps other 
changes in procedure effected, the 
House of Commons ought to be 
able to give a good account of the 
principal measures submitted to it 
by the Government. Lord Salis- 
bury at Oxford, and his principal 
colleagues at other places, have 
indicated pretty clearly what will 
be the leading features of the 
official programme. ‘Transcending 
all in importance and complexity 
stands the reform of local govern- 
ment, coupled with the revision 
of local taxation. The great agri- 
cultural interest throughout the 
country is in such a state of exhaus- 
tion that to propose the former 
without the latter would be to 
strain to breaking the friendly re- 
lations now existing between the 
rural community and the Govern- 
ment. Even with the help of a 
generous readjustment of taxation 


between the imperial and the local 
exchequers, we do not expect pop- 
ularity to attach to any large 
measure of local government re- 
form. It-is easy to expose and 
denounce the complexity of the 
present system, to point out how 
county boundaries are overstepped 
in this Union, and how that High- 
way Board has so many score of 
miles more to manage than any 
other in the country. But these 
and other anomalies probably 
sprung out of the convenience of 
the district ; and although a change 
in those respects may be tolerated, 
it is not likely to be enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed. So again, with re- 
spect to the cardinal change, the 
substitution of elected members 
for the county magistrates in the 
control of county business, there is 
a general belief that the business 
will not be better or more econom- 
ically transacted than it is now; 
and if the choice of the electors 
falls to any great extent on per- 
sons of small means, there is reason 
to fear that the cost and trouble 
of a journey to the county town 
will deter those who live at a dis- 
tance from attending, and virtually 
leave the management in the hands 
of those who are more conveniently 
situated. But these and similar 
dangers must be encountered, for 
it is obvious that a large and com- 
prehensive measure of local gov- 
ernment reform will be not only 
submitted early in the coming ses- 
sion, but pressed forward by the 
Government with all the resources 
at its command. 

Among the bills piloted safely 
through the House of Lords, but 
wrecked on the obstructive rocks 
of the House of Commons, perhaps 
none more merited a better fate 
than that dealing with the in- 
cidence of tithe. To its main 
object — the transference of the 
burden, in the first instance, from 
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the occupier to the owner—it is 
difficult to perceive any valid ob- 
jection, while the convenience of 
the change is abundantly patent. 
This is made so clear by Lord 
Grey in his very remarkable letter 
in the ‘ National Church’ of last 
month, that we shall quote a sen- 
tence or two from it. Speaking of 
the anti-tithe movement in Wales, 
he writes :— 


«“] have no doubt that the ‘ Times’ 
correspondent is right in saying that 
if lawlessness is allowed to be success- 
ful in the matter of tithes, it will very 
soon be extended and be displayed in 
resisting rents also, so that even on 
the lowest principles of self-interest 
the landowners ought to act; besides 
that, I think they have a duty to 
discharge towards the tithe-owners. 
And the landowners have a very ob- 
vious and easy mode of counteracting 
the anti-tithe movement. They have 
only to inform their tenants that in 
future they will hold their farms 
tithe-free, and that the landlords will 
take upon themselves the payment of 
tithes, making a corresponding ad- 
dition to the rents. I have long done 
this, and I consider it clearly the in- 
terest of landowners everywhere to 
do the same, because under the ex- 
isting law, if the tenant neglects to 
pay tithes, and should leave his farm 
insolvent, the tithe-owner has a claim 
onthe land which the owner cannot 
resist.” 


Lord Grey then substantiates 
the last statement by a case which 
happened to himself, and gives con- 
vincing reasons for believing that 
the landowners were large gainers 
by the Commutation Act of 1836. 

We hope the facts and the 
reasoning of this letter will be 
well weighed by the landowners of 
the country, and their representa- 
tives in the House of Commons. 
Last session, it is notorious, the 
Tithe Bill was viewed with dis- 
favour by the landed gentry in 
the lower house, and an autumn 
and winter of strife and lawless- 


ness in Wales is the result. The 
candidate or member who promises 
to defend the Church against all 
attacks, and yet refuses to defend 
her oldest and most sacred source 
of revenue by the simple and just 
change proposed by the Govern- 
ment measure, must not be sur- 
prised or complain if he finds the 
clergy and a large body of the 
laity withholding their support 
from him at the next election. 
But we hope that the Bill will be 
introduced in the House of Com- 
mons before Easter, and pressed 
forward with vigour, and that it 
will receive the cordial support 
of the English and Welsh country 
gentlemen. 

With respect to another of the 
Bills intended to mitigate cleri- 
cal distress, while facilitating the 


acquirement of allotments and 


small holdings—the Glebes Bill— 
the case is not so urgent. In the 
first place, land is at such a dis- 
count that purchasers, at a price 
fair to the living, can hardly be 
expected ; and in the second, the 
Allotments Act of last session 
sufficiently supplements the action 
of private individuals, and would 
deprive the glebes- owners of the 
market they might otherwise 
have found. In the press, there- 
fore, of other measures, we think 
the Glebes Bill will disappear. 
But if, as we fear is the case, 
ordinary agricultural land is prac- 
tically unsaleable, that is no reason 
why every unnecessary legal clog 
and impediment to its sale should 
not be removed; and we rejoice 
to know that the Lord Chancellor 
will reintroduce, possibly with 
some amendments, the Land 
Transfer Bill of last session. On 
this subject, as on many another, 
*it is instructive to note the pro- 
gressive rapacity of destructive 
Radicalism. For many years 
what was called, absurdly enough, 
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the Law of Primogeniture was the 
pet object of the Radical land- 
reformer’s reprobation. Recog- 
nising the fact that in theory it 
is out of harmony with the gen- 
eral law dealing with intestacy, 
and that in practice its abroga- 
tion would produce little effect, 
the Government propose to abro- 
gate it. Instantly the school of 
land reformers, of whom Mr 
Arthur Arnold is the head, cry 
out, ‘It’s not the abolition of 
primogeniture we want, but the 
prohibition of all settlement.’”’ A 
more intolerant and _ tyrannical 
demand was never made, and we 
read with sincere pleasure Lord 
Hartington’s temperate but firm 
rebuke of it at Rossendale. The 
same tactics which were used to 
defeat the Allotments Bill and 
the Mines Bill last session will 
probably be employed in 1888 to 
defeat the Lord Chancellor’s sen- 
sible and practical measure of 
land transfer reform, and, we 
hope, with as little success, 

Among the measures which 
were reluctantly abandoned last 
summer, not one was_ perhaps 
more regretted by the country 
than the Railway and Canal 
Rates Bill. In the present de- 
pressed condition of agriculture, 
the just relief, however small in 
amount, awarded by that Bill 
would be gratefully accepted ; and 
as the general body of traders are 
interested in its success, as well as 
the agriculturists, we hope to see 
it become law this year. The 
fierce competition to which not 
only our farmers, but our manu- 
facturers and artisans, are now 
subjected from their foreign ri- 
vals, has given a great impetus 
to the demand for State aid to 
Technical Education. In a quiet® 
way, the South Kensington De-, 
partment, for some years past, 
has done something in that direc- 


tion, and Schools of Art are to be 
found in all our large towns; but 
the time has come for a more sus- 
tained effort, and Sir W. H. Dyke 
will no doubt submit a scheme for 
advancing Technical Education at 
an early date. Lord Salisbury, at 
Oxford, expressed an opinion that 
so serious, so intolerable, were the 
evils of the present system of dual 
ownership in Ireland, that at all 
hazards an attempt to terminate it 
should be made. When a Prime 
Minister makes a statement of 
that sort, it must be assumed that 
legislation will fellow; and so, al- 
though such very different author. 
ities as Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Sir Michael H. Beach, Mr Bright, 
and Lord Derby have all dissuad- 
ed the Government from entering 
upon that arduous enterprise, at 
any rate during the coming ses- 
sion, we suppose a Bill upon the 
subject will be introduced. For 
the first time since the proprietors 
of Ireland have been made the 
subject of special legislation, they 
have, during the past autumn, 
taken common counsel and com- 
mon action, and, as they must 
know better than any English 
statesman where the shoe pinches, 
we hope the Government will pay 
great attention to whatever views, 
on the question of land purchase, 
may emanate from the Dublin 
Convention. One thing is already 
clear—a large number of Irish 
proprietors, very much to their 
credit, have no wish whatever to 
abandon their native land and 
their ancestral acres; nor should 
it be forgotten, that if the Union 
is to be preserved, it must be 
owing largely to the hearty and 
constant support of a resident 
gentry. To dream of a peasant 
proprietary in the south of Ire- 
land, overwhelmed with debt, and 
mere tools in the hands of priests 
and agitators, forming an effective 
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defence of the Union, because the 
small proprietors in the north of 
Ireland pay their debts, and are 
quiet in the land, is to indulge in 
a fatal delusion, greater even than 
Mr Gladstone’s, when he thought 
that the tenant-right system of the 
north could wisely and well be 
extended to the rest of Ireland. 

If it be necessary for the ulti- 
mate pacification of that country 
to extinguish the system of dual 
ownership, it is obvious that there 
are two ways of accomplishing 
that object, and there is no more 
reason, logically or economically, 
for the State’s facilitating the pur- 
chase by the occupier of the rights 
of the landlord, than for its giving 
equal facilities to the latter for the 
purchase of the rights of the for- 
mer. In either case, as the con- 
sent of both parties would be re- 
quired, no injustice would be done; 
and by a fair scheme of this sort, 
there is reason to hope that dual 
ownership would be gradually 
diminished by the contented dis- 
appearance from the country of 
the most impecunious and helpless 
of both classes. But, legislate on 
the land question as Parliament 
may, there will remain a tract of 
country extending from north to 
south which never can be made to 
sustain an agricultural population, 
to the 
west of the black line drawn in 
Mr Tuke’s map. ‘The dwellers 
on that coast may be assisted by 
State intervention to develop their 
fisheries, and so maintain them- 
selves in their homes ; and we ear- 
nestly hope that the work com- 
menced undet Lord Aberdeen’s 
administration will be pressed for- 
ward by Lord Londonderry’s, and 
that before long there will be pro- 
per pier, harbour, and railway ac- 
commodation for the landing and 
transport of fish along the whole 
of the west coast. The inland 
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peasaritry, however, will not be 
reached by measures of that kind, 
and they, by the admission of Mr 
Parnell himself, can only be re- 
lieved from their present hopeless 
condition by emigration or migra- 
tion. The latter alternative, not 
unnaturally, found favour with the 
League, and a company was formed 
to relieve by migration the con- 
gested districts; but nothing, so 
far as we can learn, has been done 
in that direction. The curse of 
sterility appears to rest on the 
attempts, few and far between, of 
Irish agitators to create anything : 
their mission is to destroy. Of all 
the Irish Parliamentary leaders, 
from O’Connell to Parnell and 
Dillon, we remember but one who 
ever tried practically to encourage 
or develop Irish industry, and that 
was Francis Macguire, who made 
an effort, and spent some money 
in endeavouring to naturalise the 
linen manufacture in Cork. If, 
therefore, the material improve- 
ment of the country is to be pro- 
moted, if her latent natural re- 
sources are to be developed, we 
fear it is, in the first instance at 
anyrate, to State aid that resource 
must be had. When the League 
has been put down, when peace 
and order once again reign in 
Ireland, and when the west has 
been relieved of a population 
which it cannot support, English, 
Scotch, and Irish capital may be 
expected again to seek investment 
in Irish enterprises, and her people 
be rescued from their present hope- 
less dependence on the cultivation 
of the soil. 

But whatever the precise nature 
of the Irish measure, or measures, 
may be, we know that English and 
Scotch measures will have the 
precedence, and the question re- 
mains to be considered, What sort 
of reception are they likely to re- 
ceive from the House of Com- 
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mon ?—or, in other words, What 
will be the condition of the House 
of Commons next session ? 

The recess, with its agitating 
campaign, is over; all the re- 
sources of oratory and faction have 
been exhausted, and we can cal- 
culate pretty accurately what has 
been the effect produced on the 
morals of the House of Commons. 
Mr Buchanan, Mr Evelyn, and Sir 
T. Grove have left the Unionist 
ranks, and Mr Lacaita has left 
those of the Gladstonians. Those 
may be described as the overt par- 
liamentary results of the recess. 
But examining a little more closely 
the probable effect of what has 
been said and done during that 
time, it is impossible not to see 
that, while the cause of the Union 
has been greatly strengthened in 
the country, the cohesion of the 
Unionist sections in the House of 
Commons is visibly closer and fir- 
mer. It is, we suspect, to a con- 
viction of this fact that we owe 
Mr Gladstone’s despairing appeal 
to the old Whigs: professing, as 
he does, the deepest admiration 
of Burke, we wonder that the 
recollection of that great man’s 
appeal to the old Whigs of his day 
did not dissuade him from issuing 
that halting and feeble plea to the 
statesmen whose support he has 
lost, and whose confidence he has 
forfeited. But it marks a distinct 
Stage in the great controversy, 
and is a confession on the part of 
the Separatist chief that, without 
the help of the Whigs, the coali- 
tion of Radicals and Parnellites 
is powerless to effect his object. 
Lord Hartington’s manly and states- 
manlike speech at Rossendale 
entirely confirms the view we have 
thus expressed; and there is no 
reason to doubt that the large 
Unionist majority of last session 


will be fully prepared to support 
the Government in its demand for 
improved procedure, and in dis- 
cussing those measures of a moder- 
ate character which it may bring 
forward. 

It is of course obvious that in so 
very exceptional a state of political 
affairs an unusual degree of politi- 
cal reserve and forbearance must be 
observed by the Government; and 
if they are well advised, by its 
supporters. So far as we can fore- 
see, it is only on one question— 
that of fiscal reform—any serious 
divergence of views is at all likely 
to arise. On that subject our 
views were made public some years 
ago,! and we rejoice to see the 
great advance recently made in 
that direction. But any prema- 
ture division in this House of 
Commons, elected on a totally 
different issue, would, in our 
opinion, not only be disastrous to 
the cause itself, but might seriously 
endanger the solidarity of the 
now compact Unionist party. One 
of the chief reproaches urged 
against Sir Robert Peel in 1846 
was that he used the parliamentary 
power given him in 1841 for a 
purpose not only not intended, 
but repudiated by those who re- 
turned his majority; and certainly 
the great majority of the consti- 
tuencies in 1886 expressed, and 
were asked to express, no opinion 
on the question of Tariff Reform 
v. Free Imports. That a great 
change has come over the popular 
mind on the subject is undoubted, 
and ought to surprise no political 
student. Lord George Bentinck, 
in memorable words, prophesied 
it would be so; and one of Lord 
Sherbrook’s strongest arguments 
against the lowering of the fran- 
chise twenty years later, was his 
dread that a working-man elector- 





1 See Blackwood’s Magazine for 


October 1881, “Tariff Reform.” 
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ate would insist upon reverting to 
a policy of Protection. At the 
next election, therefore, it is 
highly probable that fiscal re- 
form will become a question of 
primary importance, and _ our 
statesmen will do wisely to occupy 
the interval in studying it from a 
practical rather than a theoretic 
point of view. Meanwhile it will 
be their duty, and that of Parlia- 
ment, to provide whatever allevia- 
tions of the present agricultural 
distress it may be within their 
power to offer, and as there is a 
decided improvement in the con- 
dition and prospects of trade 
generally, it may be hoped that 
agricultural depression has reached 
its limit, and that from it there 
will be a gradual and steady, if 
slow, recovery. But be that as it 
may, we adhere to the opinion we 
have so often expressed, that jus- 
tice to our own working people re- 
quires the imposition of moderate 
duties on articles of foreign pro- 
duction or manufacture which 
enter into competition with their 
own, and the sooner that desirable 
change can take place the better 
will it be for the community at large. 

Turning from this general con- 
sideration of our prospects in the 
House of Commons to a more par- 
ticular examination of the position 
of the Ministry, we notice that 
the oratory of the recess, more 
especially the clear and weighty 
utterances of Lord Hartington, 
lead to the conclusion that there 
is no wish on the part of the 
Liberal Unionists to be more 
closely identified with the Conser- 
vative Government than they are 
at present. Mr Goschen, in their 
opinion, sufficiently represents 
their principles in the Cabinet, 
and they are content to wait pati- 
ently outside the Ministerial circle 
until the Gladstonian tyranny be 
overpast, and the great body of 


disenchanted Liberals resort to the 
obedience of their natural leaders. 
Meantime, with Mr Goschen and 
Mr Balfour, and with the assist- 
ance of the law officers of the 
three kingdoms, and the sturdy 
good sense, tact, and courage 
of Mr Smith, the front Minis- 
terial bench can hold its own in 
debate. In mentioning the law 
officers we must be allowed to 
make special reference to the re- 
markable ability displayed last 
session by the Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, who stands now in the 
first rank of Parliamentary de- 
baters, and may be looked to for 
efficient assistance in any import- 
ant debate. 

On the benches behind the Gov- 
ernment sit many men of recog- 
nised ability and eloquence ; doubt- 
less they will, in the coming session, 
have many more opportunities than 
they had in the past of exhibiting 
the stuff that is in them: but for 
our present purpose we confine 
our attention to two statesmen 
who, in their prime and vigour, 
for different reasons, fell out of the 
Government ranks. It is a matter 
of sincere and general rejoicing 
that the grievous affection of the 
eyes which compelled Sir M. Hicks 
Beach’s retirement last spring, has 
proved to be only temporary, and 
that while it might be imprudent 
in him to undertake the duties of 
an office requiring much reading of 
papers, there is reason to hope he 
may before long be able to resume 
his place in the Cabinet. 

Of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
position and career, it is far more 
difficult to form an accurate esti- 
mate. His natural abiliwes are 
very great, his capacity for work 
unbounded, his style of speaking 
admirably adapted to a popular 
audience, and his reign at the 
India Office was a marked suc- 
cess; in addition to all which he, 
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both last session and during the 
recess, rendered most timely and 
efficient support to the cause of 
the Union. On the other hand, 
the circumstances attending his 
sudden and, as it seemed to us, 
unjustifiable retirement from office, 
must be fresh in his late col- 
leagues’ recollection; and his de- 
sire to cut down the naval and 
military armaments of the coun- 
try, irrespective of their efficiency, 
would render his presence in the 
Cabinet a source of apprehension 
to all who wish to maintain the 
international and imperial position 
of the kingdom. It is, however, 
worthy of consideration that these 
extreme views were not advanced 
by him during his tenure of the 
India Office, and may have been 
implanted in his singularly recep- 
tive mind by some of the perma- 
nent officials of the Treasury, who, 
belonging to the school of Lord 
Lingen, believe the cutting down of 
estimates to be the crown of states- 
manship. If, therefore, some such 
office as that which he held in 
1885 were to be offered to and 
accepted by him, we should in- 
cline to think that he- would re- 
gard the efforts made in the direc- 
tion of safe retrenchment by the 
present heads of the Admiralty 
and War Department as sufficient. 
But, after all, these are airy specu- 
lations, the solution of which must 
be left to time. 
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To sum up, then. The Govern- 
ment will, in our opinion, meet 
Parliament intrenched in a very 
strong position, in defence of which 
they will be powerfully aided by 
Lord Hartington and the Liberal 
Unionists; but that position may 
be weakened, perhaps endangered, 
by any legislative imprudence on 
their part or on that of any great 
section of their followers. Their 
main duty in the coming, as in 
the last session, will be the main- 
tenance of the Union. To that 
all other enterprises should be 
postponed ; nor need this sacrifice 
of parliamentary activity be of 
long duration. It is far from im- 
probable that when, at the close 
of the session of 1888, the fol- 
sowers of Mr Gladstone find them- 
selves no nearer to the realisation 
of his objects than they were at the 
beginning, they may cool in their 
attachment to Home Rule, and 
begin to consider whether a per- 
manent exclusion from power and 
place is justified by the antecedents 
and present conduct of their Irish 
allies. When that epoch of en- 
lightenment occurs, the play of 
political parties will resume its 
normal current, and, the integrity 
of the empire being secured, Whigs, 
Tories, and Radicals will be set 
free once more to press their 
favourite measures on the attention 
of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 











